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If you have active youngsters . . . two 
to eight years of age . . . put them into 
G.W.G. Overalls or G.W.G. Cover¬ 
alls. These playtogs are made from 
sturdy denim . . . with reinforced 
seams, stitched to prevent rubbing . . . 
with strong buttons, fastened on firmly 
. . . in styles designed for neat fit, and 
roominess in the right places. 


Q.W.Q. Ov&ialU: 


Bright Green, Wine, Blue 
Green Fleck 
Navy Blue 

Navy-and-White Stripe 


Q.W.Q. Cove/iaUs. 


Navy, White Stitching 
Blue and White Fleck 
Navy-and-White Stripe 


IT’S FREE/ 

The big 1945 edition of 
G.W.G. ALMANAC is off 

the press. Send your name 
and address to The Great 
Western Garment Company, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


UNiVE-R6iTY LIBRARY 
SfVfcfKITY OF ALBERTA 
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B.C Strongly Supports Jap War 

Relaxation of controls welcomed—Potato shortase looming 


F armers of 
British Colum¬ 
bia have had 
plenty on their 
minds during the past 
month besides crops 
and the shortage of 
labor. With a national 
election campaign un¬ 
der way they couldn’t 
help giving an occa¬ 
sional thought to 
politics, but while the 
qualifications of the 
competing parties and 
candidates did con¬ 
cern them to some ex¬ 
tent, the dominant 
theme of discussion 
in agricultural circles 
has been the probable 
effects of the newly 
restored peace in 
Europe. 

In a sense, British 
Columbians probably 
feel that they are still 
in war far more deep¬ 
ly than the average 
Canadian who lives east of the Rockies. 
There is, on the west coast, a keen ap¬ 
preciation of the fact that there is still 
a serious conflict under way and that it 
must be won before there can be any 
thought of the return of the old ways 
of easy living if, indeed, they are ever 
to return. 

Just as the presence of Japanese has 
been in the past the exclusive problem 
of British Columbia, so is British Colum¬ 
bia particularly conscious of the neces¬ 
sity of whipping the war lords of the 
Far East as well as those of Europe. 
For that reason there was during the 
political campaign a good deal of criti¬ 
cism—especially in such places as Van¬ 
couver and Victoria—of the statements 
attributed to government spokesmen, to 
the general effect that Canada would 
play only a moderate part in the battle 
against the Nipponese. 

In these days all sorts of opinions are 
expressed about the virtue or demerit 
of government policy, but many British 
Columbians have been frankly distressed 
by the possible effect of publicity in the 
United States indicating that Canada 
does not intend to pull her full weight 
in the Pacific war. This sentiment was 
expressed to the writer a few days ago 
by a correspondent in San Francisco: 

“The headlines given to the Zombie 
riots were bad enough. Then along came 
the reports, many of them untrue, that 
Canadians had an abundance of meat 
and other foods while Americans were 
being rationed. And finally, the more 
or less official statement that Canada 
intends to stand on the sidelines and 
let the Tommies and the Yanks beat 
the Japs.” 

No one in Canada is a more astute 
judge of public opinion than Prime Min¬ 
ister Mackenzie King and he quickly 
took cognizance of the situation at the 
opening of the campaign. When he 
arrived in Vancouver on his return 
from the San Francisco Conference he 
declared that Canada would play a 
strong role in the Pacific and would not 
pull her punches. This was comforting 
information for British Columbians, who 
had been led to believe by other speakers 
that Canada’s participation might be 
of a rather half-hearted nature. 

Labor Getting High Priority 

Regardless of the continuing war in 
the Orient, British Columbia reasonably 
anticipates that there will be a general 
relaxation of control over manpower, 
material and economic power. This has 
already been made manifest in several 
fields. 

Agricultural production in the west 
coast province, even though it has in¬ 
creased greatly during the war years, 
has been seriously impeded by lack of 
experienced labor, and farmers in the 
Okanagan, Fraser valley country and 
on Vancouver Island were cheered to 
know that men for the orchards and 
fields are among the first to be made 
available by National Selective Service. 
In other words, farm labor has been 
given a high priority in terms of post 
V-E Day requirements. 


The forest and min¬ 
ing industries appear 
to be even more 
severely handicapped 
by lack of men. De¬ 
spite removal of some 
restrictions, there is 
currently on the Paci¬ 
fic coast a consider¬ 
able excess of jobs 
over the number of 
men and women to 
fill them. 

As for the release of 
equipment and mate¬ 
rials, it seems likely 
that the farmer will 
be among the first to 
benefit, for the de¬ 
mand for food is 
pressing everywhere, 
and production can be 
increased, especially 
in view of labor short¬ 
age, only by the in¬ 
stallation of more and 
better machinery and 
equipment. 

As this is written, 
British Columbia cities are faced with 
another critical scarcity of potatoes. 
Three years ago the cause was blight 
which all but ruined the crop. But this 
year the reason for the shortage appears 
to be the simple fact that insufficient 
acreage was planted. 

In view of this situation there has 
been some criticism of the growers, 
especially because of their ability to dis¬ 
pose of their excess production to glu¬ 
cose and dehydrating plants. The argu¬ 
ment is offered that while in previous 
years the grower might be taking a big 
gamble in planting more than the regu¬ 
lar •‘market seemed likely to absorb 
such risk no longer existed. Consumers 
are protesting that they, as well as the 
growers, need some protection frofn 
agencies for stabilized marketing. 

In a few days, it is hoped, farmers 
will have some definite announcement 
as to the location of the machinery de¬ 
pots to be established in the province 
under the farm extension and land 
clearing scheme. Evidently the govern¬ 
ment intends to follow the pattern set 
in the United States and its experts 
have been studying application of the 
system there. Applications have already 
been made to the priorities board for 
the purchase of the necessary machines. 

"Water Pits" vs. Wells 

One of the latest requests from the 
Peace River country, which is soon to 
have a direct highway from Prince 
George, is that pits be dug by the gov¬ 
ernment at various strategic points to 
provide water for cattle. This was made 
a forceful plea during the election 
campaign. 

Some people misinterpreted the de¬ 
mand as being for irrigation ditches. 
The fact is that many wells drilled in 
the Peace River valley have been so 
impregnated with iron, oil and other 
mineral substances that cattle won’t 
drink from them. On the other hand, 
pits excavated by the United States 
corps of engineers during the building 
of the Alaska Highway to provide sterile 
clay for ballasting have proved of con¬ 
siderable value as water reservoirs. The 
water has been hauled long distances 
from these pits for the use of cattle. 

Cattlemen contend that if such pits 
could be scooped up for road construc¬ 
tion, they could just as easily be dug 
by bulldozer and tractor for livestock 
and that, if this work is done, the cattle 
population of the valley might quite 
easily be trebled. 

At the beginning of this letter it was 
recounted that British Columbia's farm¬ 
ers have been concentrating on politics 
and the consequences of peace in Eu¬ 
rope. It might have been added that, 
as usual, the weather has not been over¬ 
looked. This has been an unusually late 
spring, and in some localities the situa¬ 
tion has caused real anxiety. 

Fraser Valley pioneers say they can¬ 
not recall a longer wait for settled 
warm weather. The result is that many 
springtime chores have been delayed. 
Even at the beginning of May many 
dairy herds were still in the bains. 


By CHAS. L. SHAW 




Here is the only war tire 
made that has been safety 
tested to 100 miles per 
hour on the Indianapolis 
Speedway. Made with 
Gum - Dipped, Safti - Lock 
cords, long-wearing Vita- 
mic Rubber and topped 
with the famous Firestone 
gear-grip tread. 


Firestone truck tires 
have always been noted 
for their long, low-cost, 
trouble-free mileage. Gum- 
Dipped cord body, 2 extra 
plies under the tread, twin- 
beads and Vitamic Rubber 
tread are inseparably 
welded together into a 
unit of super-strength. 


This is the original and 
genuine Ground -Grip 
Tractor Tire — the only 
tractor tire made with un¬ 
broken, triple-braced trac¬ 
tion bars that give you up 
to 215 extra inches of trac¬ 
tion bar length per tractor. 
Specify Firestone when 
buying new equipment. 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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Back of Ford dependability 
...the Ford V-8 Engine 


ARMY MEN demand a lot 
from the machines they drive. 
They have found the Ford V-8 
Engine has stamina for tough 
work, can slog vehicles through 
where no peacetime truck 
would ever be asked to go— 
and still keep them advancing. 

Back home, you’ll find this 
same affection shown by own¬ 
ers of Fords that are growing 
old in civilian service. Their 
V-8 Engines continue to serve 
them faithfully, carrying on 
year after year with the same 


dependable power, the same 
saving of fuel, with low ex¬ 
pense for repairs and service. 

And the Ford of the future 
will carry on this tradition 
of economy, reliability and 
long life. Into it will go a V-8 
Engine that has been refined 
and improved as a result of its 
battle-testing on the war fronts 
of the world. Its flashing per¬ 
formance will outshine even 
the Ford V-8 of other years. 
It will establish new records 
in operating economy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 


CANADA, LIMITED 
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Nazism Was Brittle 

T HOSE who said that Nazism was 
brittle, that it would finally crash, 
were right. They did not know how the 
end would come, but they guessed cor¬ 
rectly. More than one reputation for 
penetrating the future has been built 
on as narrow a base. 

Instead of long drawn out, bitter-end, 
hand-to-hand conflicts in a dozen areas 
—in Holland, Denmark, Norway, the 
Bavarian Alps, Northern Yugoslavia, 
the Biscay Ports, the Channel Islands, 
Dunkerque, the Greek Islands—it was 
all over in a week. There was no death 
stand in the mountains; suicide squads 
of Nazis didn’t have to be grenaded out 
of every culvert and from behind every 
stone fence and hedgerow. The German 
war machine broke down and there were 
no spare parts. Unconditional surrender 
was accepted. The total war, which had 
become total defense, became total de¬ 
feat. It is a mere matter of curiosity to 
know how Hitler died. His head 
butcher, Himmler, cheated the gallows 
by swallowing potassium cyanide, a well 
known bug poison. So did the club¬ 
footed, arch-liar Goebbels. The gargan¬ 
tuan Goerring, stripped of his medals, 
is in a prison pen, so are all the other 
still living Nazi highest-ups except the 
former wine vendor Ribbentrop, who 
thought the British were too soft to 
fight. Five million German soldiers 
“passed under the yoke” as the Romans 
used to say. The warships were surren¬ 
dered, the U-boats slunk back from 
their prowlings and merchant ships 
again sail the Atlantic alone and with 
their lights on. 

Scores of thousands more of the 
young liberators from across salt water 
will come home alive and unmutilated 
because Nazism was brittle. Untold mul¬ 
titudes of all ages in Europe have been 
saved from slow and agonizing death by 
starvation and maltreatment because it 
was brittle—brittle as a piece of cut 
glassware which shatters at the blow 
of a hammer. The final blow came and 
the mighty Wehrmacht was no more. 
The nations it set out to subjugate and 
enslave can do just what they like with 
it. How far they can agree what to do 
with it and the train of problems it left 
in its wake is another matter. 

On Conquerors 

NE hundred and thirty years ago a 
European conqueror fought—and lost 
—his last battle. Nearly half a century 
later a great Frenchman gave a great 
work to the world. Victor Hugo, in the 
seclusion of his quiet villa on Guernsey 
Island had written Les Miserables. In 
it he has some chapters on the field 
of Waterloo which every lover of the 
sublime in literature should read. This 
short extract contains some thoughts 
which may not be without their applica¬ 
tion, now that we have seen the fall of 
another European conqueror: 

“Was it possible that Napoleon should 
win this battle? We answer no. Why? 


Because of Wellington? Because of Blu- 
cher? No. Because of God. 

“For Bonaparte to be conqueror at 
Waterloo was not in the law of the 
nineteenth century. Another series of 
facts were preparing in which Napoleon 
had no place. The ill-will of events had 
long been announced. 

“It was time that this vast man should 
fall. 

“The excessive weight of this man in 
human destiny disturbed the equilibri¬ 
um. This individual counted, of himself 
alone, more than the universe besides. 
These plethoras of all human vitality 
concentrated in a single head, the world 
mounting to the brain of one man, 
would be fatal to civilization if they 
should endure. The moment had come 
for incorruptible, supreme equity to look 
to it. Probably the principles and ele¬ 
ments upon which regular gravitations 
in the moral order as well as in the 
material depend, began to murmur. 
Reeking blood, overcrowded cemeteries, 
weeping mothers—these are formidable 
pleaders. When the earth is suffering 
from a surcharge, there are mysterious 
moanings from the deeps which the 
heavens hear. 

“Napoleon had been impeached before 
the Infinite, and his fall was decreed. 

“He vexed God. 

“Waterloo is not a battle; it is the 
change of front of the universe.” 

End of Sawdust Caesar 

ESS than four years after Mussolini 
stabbed France in the back he was 
shot in the back. It is the Italian method 
of execution-in-disgrace and is quite 
deadly. He got drumhead justice in an 
obscure little place on the Swiss border 
and his cadaver was trucked to Milan, 
where it was exposed to view on the 
curb of the square for Italians to revile. 
With him were executed his mistress 


and most of his puppet cabinet. He died 
shouting No! No! but the rifles sang out 
Yes! Yes! Thus closed the career of the 
man who ruled Italy for 21 years and 
who set the pattern for Fascist dictators. 

Mussolini collapsed like a toy balloon 
when the Allies were about half way 
across Sicily. He was arrested, but was 
rescued later by German paratroopers 
under circumstances that will not be 
fully revealed until the Now It Can Be 
Told books are written. He set up a 
puppet government in Milan but the 
truth is he had been little more than 
a puppet ruler after the Nazis took over 
the African campaign. Wavell had been 
tripping up the Italian army in Tripoli. 
Italian soldiers had been joyfully sur¬ 
rendering by scores of thousands there. 
The Nazis sent Rommel, with his Afrika 
Corps, to run the Sahara show while 
in Rome the Germans began pushing 
the Italians around all over the place. 
The most fashionable hotel in the 
Eternal City became the Nazi military 
headquarters. In its corridors Nazi 
sentries clicked their heels as Nazi offi¬ 
cers strode by. From this centre orders 
went out to all departments of the 
Italian government. Mussolini wasn’t 
even used for window dressing. It was a 
push over when he was eliminated by 
the palace revolution in July, 1943. 

But there are some things about 
Mussolini which should be remembered. 
Bombastes Furioso, as Gunther called 
him, was a man of parts. He spoke sev¬ 
eral languages, had an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of history and had founded and 
was editing a prosperous Socialist news¬ 
paper when Schicklgruber was painting 
postcards and living in a flop house. He 
put more about Fascism in a 12-page 
pamphlet than Schicklgruber got into 
600 pages of Mein Kampf. For years 
he had an income of $1,500 a week from 
the Hearst papers. Whatever can be 
said against the methods of his squad- 
risti with their castor oil and clubs, and 
a lot can be said, he saved Italy from 
disintegration after the last war. He had 
no political system when he marched on 
Rome except to seize and retain power. 
But though we do not like it, he had at 
least brains enough to evolve the Cor¬ 
porate system. He set the pattern for 
inter-war dictators. He built up the 
national spirit and did far more for 
his country than merely make the trains 
run on time. 

But success went to his head. He lost 
touch with realities and got grandiose 
notions about restoring the grandeur of 
the ancient Roman Empire. He tried to 
make Romans out of the Italians and 
became the Sawdust Caesar. The man 
who had trumpeted bombast from the 
balcony of the Palazzo Venezia lay with 
his head on the curb, his face kicked 
into unrecognizability by the mob. It 
may have been justice but it is not the 
way the British people administer it. 



On the graves of the fallen a grateful country places a wreath of remembrance 


The Twain Are Meeting 

N OW that Mussolini and Hitler are not 
pushing the world around any longer 
the searchlight which picks up the war 
news has swung around to the Distant 
East. Japan is the only fragment of the 
Axis left and the Nips can now see the 
shape of things coming to them. Hard 
times are settling down on the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. After they started 
returning the scrap iron at Pearl 
Harbor, they took in a lot of territory. 
Some of the islands they expropriated 
for their own use and benefit have been 
retaken. Others were bypassed and the 
Jap garrisons left to wither on the vine. 
Instead of withering they settled down 
and started to grow their own groceries. 
The Australians have been given the 
mucky job of cleaning up some of them 
and are not particularly happy about it. 

There has been a long series of D- 
Da.vs and beachhead landings, followed 



by tough and bloody campaigns of occu¬ 
pation. The drive has been ever toward 
Japan, to get airfields close enough to 
provide fighter protection for those sky 
battlewagons, the B-29’s. Okinawa is the 
latest. It is only 330 miles from Japan 
and will supply airfields for between 
1,000 and 2,000 Super Flying Fortresses. 
It is a valuable acquisition and should 
be, for it has cost plenty. 

But Okinawa is only 330 miles from 
Japan. That is significant. Here we add 
still another war word to our war voca¬ 
bulary—Kaminaze. It means suicide, 
which the Japs are good at. Kaminaze 
attacks on shipping, airfields and 
ground forces have become serious, for 
a Jap pilot, in any kind of flying crate, 
can commit a lot of mayhem when he 
steers his bomb load until he blows 
up with it. Seriously damaged warships 
have to be brought back to the U.S. for 
repairs and it is a 12,000-mile round trip. 
It is now the Battle of Repairs. Singa¬ 
pore would come in handy at this stage. 

Okinawa is 400 miles from Foochow, 
on the China coast, captured in May by 
the Chinese army. With the exception 
of the ports, the Chinese hold a vast 
area from Hong Kong north to Shan¬ 
ghai. Whether the Allied landing will be 
there or on Japan, or on both, is still a 
military secret. In southern China the 
Chinese with American assistance have 
cut the Japanese overland route to 
Indo-China, Thailand and the Malay 
peninsula. Japan has about three mil¬ 
lion trained effectives on the Asiatic 
mainland and on the islands and as she 
is practically isolated by sea, the Rising 
Sun is becoming pretty well clouded 
over. There are indications that a gen¬ 
eral withdrawal from southern Asia is 
under way. Perhaps the stand will be 
made north of the Yangtze Kiang River 
and in Manchukuo. 

In the meantime another earthquake 
like the one in 1925 would scarcely be 
noticed in what is happening to Jap¬ 
anese cities. 
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Jerry Mead becomes aware 
of strong forces thrown 
against his plans 


“But there is!” she protested indig¬ 
nantly. “That first day you came to tea, 
when Hobart Billings told of going to 
Chippewa falls to buy some valuable 
timber from an old lady. You never 
said a word, though you had already 
bought it yourself.” 

“I see Joe Dean’s been talking,” Jerry 
remarked. “But I couldn’t say anything 
to Billings. He didn’t mention any 
names or anything and how was I to 
know what timber he meant?” 

Glory laughed delightedly. “Uncle Joe 
didn’t tell me,” she said. “Dad did. And 
of course you didn’t know what Hobart 
was talking about.” 

Jerry’s heart leaped. He had not been 
blind to Ann Armstrong’s attitude, hid¬ 
den behind careful politeness, nor to 
Hobart Billings’ venom in their second 
meeting in the lobby of the West Hotel. 
He had sensed the situation, and it had 
disturbed him, for he had always been 
afraid that Glory was being nice to him 
only because of that incident of the 
runaway. 


Europe and had extracted a half prom¬ 
ise. Now she trapped him, learned he 
could get away and then rushed through 
definite arrangements. Not until every¬ 
thing was settled did she speak to Glory. 

The girl, understanding and resentful, 
saw that she was cornered, even though 
her mother had failed to mention that 
Hobart Billings would be in Paris for a 
month. Jerry arrived a few days later 
and, as arranged by letter, called for 
her with a driving team. 

“I am going 
to Europe for 
the winter,” 
she began as 
soon as they 
had 

“I’m sort of 

glad you are,” , 

Jerry said af- jjy 

ter a moment. 

“Glad! What 
do you mean?” 

“Well,” he 
hesitated, “I 
will be pretty 
well tied up 
over in Wis¬ 
consin and, with you gone, it’s going to 
be a lot easier when I can’t get away.” 

“You mean you couldn’t come to Min¬ 
neapolis?” 

“Not after the first of September.” 

“But it’s the middle of August now!” 
There was dismay in her voice and Jerry 
felt his heart stop beating. Glory, 
startled by what she had said, glanced 
at him quickly and met his steady gaze. 
It held hers for a moment, while she 
remembered what Joe Dean had told 
her, how those same eyes had looked 
into his fathers’ without “batting a 
lash” even as the great fist rose to his 
jaw. 

“Jerry!” she burst forth in sudden 
panic. “You never tell me anything 
about yourself. Rather, about what you 
are doing. That day the horses ran away 
—I thought you were a lumberjack. 
Uncle Joe led me to believe you were.” 

“I guess I am yet,” Jerry laughed. 

“But you’re not working for wages, I 
mean. You said you and your father 
were contracting.” 

“That’s what Billings guessed. We are 
partners.” 

“There you go again!” Glory ex¬ 
claimed. “You don’t tell anything. Is 
there any reason?” 

“No,” Jerry replied after a moment’s 
consideration. “Only there’s not much 
to tell.” 


and appeared at the party correctly at¬ 
tired in evening clothes. The friendship 
between Glory and Jerry grew. Ann 
Armstrong, Glory’s mother called to her 
aid Hobart Billings, general manager of 
the Gopher Lumber Company, who was 
not at all unwilling to identify himself 
with the family whose wealth would go 
so far to help him achieve his ambition 
and the fair hand of Glory herself. 

PART II. 

J ERRY came back to Minneapolis 
that summer, several times. It was 
on his third visit that he encoun¬ 
tered Hobart Billings in the lobby 
of his hotel. Jerry smiled, held out his 
hand. 

Billings stared coldly for a moment. 
“Oh, yes! Mead,” he said stiffly, and his 
fingers remained locked about the head 
of his cane at his back. “From Swift 
River.” 

Jerry was only amused. He was too 
exuberant to be affected otherwise, and 
that mood, in his world, always prompt¬ 
ed the inevitable invitation. 

“I drink, Mead, with my friends,” 
Billings replied stiffly. “I have never 
countenanced the western custom of 
promiscuous treating.” 

Jerry’s eyes twinkled. “I see,” he said. 
“And how long have I got to know you 
before our feet can share the same bar 
rail?” 

Billings surveyed him with an ex¬ 
pression that in another would have 
been insolence. “Until doomsday,” he 
said in a level tone. “No doubt you de¬ 
rived considerable amusement from per¬ 
mitting me to make a useless trip to 
Chippewa Falls last month. It was a 
despicable trick.” 

“So that’s what’s bothering you.” 
“There could be nothing else.” 

Jerry looked at the man and grinned. 
“You trying to dare me or scare me or 
what?” he asked. - 

Billings turned and walked away. 
Jerry’s frequent presence in Minnea¬ 
polis did not in itself disturb Ann Arm¬ 
strong. Young men had always flocked 
around Glory. What did disturb her 
was the fact that Glory welcomed the 
young lumberman’s visits. It was evi¬ 
dent, perhaps, only to the keen percep¬ 
tions of a mother, and Ann Armstrong 
saw straws turned by the breeze. 

Characteristically, she acted at once. 
For several years she had tried to in¬ 
duce her husband to spend a winter in 


The Story Thus Far: 

J ERRY Mead was the son of Jack 
Mead, a logging contractor operating 
on Swift River. Jack was popularly 
known as “Hell And High Water,” a 
title earned through the man’s implac¬ 
able force and fighting heart. Jack 
Mead’s victories in personal combat 
were countless and he was the acknow¬ 
ledged king of the lumberjacks of the 
Swift. The story, set in the middle nine¬ 
ties, in the days when the automobile 
had not yet displaced the horse, opened 
with Jerry’s arrival in Minneapolis on 
business of his own choosing. 

He went to the office of Jean Dean, 
owner-manager of a large mill and 
told him that he wanted insurance of 
the payment of $60,000 which Abner 
Simpkins had offered the Meads for the 
logs they were to deliver to him by 
June 1. Joe Dean recognized the worth 
of a man quickly, he had heard much 
of Jack Mead and he had his own priv¬ 
ate estimate of Abner Simpkins’honesty. 
Joe got the certified check from Simp¬ 
kins for Jerry and Simpkins departed 
with the two logging contracts in his 
pocket—one for ten million feet on the 
South Fork and another for ten millions 
on the North. 

But in the interval things happened 
to Jerry, who had come to raise funds 
to work the Perkins timber. Outside 
Joe’s office on that first day he had met 
Glory Armstrong, Joe Dean’s niece. 
Jerry a few minutes later saved Glory’s 
life by stopping the runaway team 
hitched to her carriage. Joe saw to it 
that the story of the young logger sav¬ 
ing the millionaire’s daughter got into 
reporters’ hands and it was played up 
in the newspapers. Word got round that 
Glory had invited the young logger to 
the grand social function, which was be¬ 
ing held for her in the city’s best hotel. 
Everyone wondered if he would appear 
in riverman’s togs and calked shoes. 
But Jerry left town to Joe’s dismay and 
to Mrs. Armstrong's delight as she 
frowned upon her daughter’s new-found 
hero friend. Later he quietly returned 


Now he felt that he did not mistake 
her interest, that at last he was glimps¬ 
ing the real person behind the lovely 
exterior. And in two weeks she would 
drop out of his life for an intolerably 
long time, become subject to all sorts of 
influences. 

Without a word Jerry turned the team 
down a grass covered lane that led into 
thick cedar and birch. Glory, a little 
startled, glanced at him but remained 
silent. At last a fence stopped the horses 
in a small secluded opening. Jerry 
turned to the girl. “Pretty place, isn’t 
it?” he said. 

She nodded. 

“When you’re in Europe I want you 
to think about it once in a while, will 
you?” 

“Think about it! By why?” 

“Because next summer we’re coming 
here again, and . . . and . . .” 

Jerry couldn’t understand it. He be¬ 
lieved he had the courage but now, with 
Glory looking directly at him, he was 
appalled by his own audacity. 

Glory glanced about the little open¬ 
ing and then back at him. She smiled 
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and suddenly Jerry knew that she would 
never be found wanting in courage! “I 
think,” she said steadily but in a low 
voice, “that you had better not wait 
until next year!” 

11THEN Jerry left Minneapolis for Ket- 
" tie Palls the next morning it was 
with the determination to cut seventy- 
five million feet of timber that winter 
and clean up the Perkins stumpage in 
two years. As never before he had an 
incentive, was confident he could handle 
any task. 

And he felt the need of doing so. He 
must make money, a great deal of 
money. Rather than dreading the win¬ 
ter’s separation from Glory, he now re¬ 
veled in the thought of it, in the oppor¬ 
tunity to establish himself as he knew 
he must be established. 

For Jerry was not the sort that con¬ 
sidered for an instant the money Glory 
Armstrong would have as anything ex¬ 
cept a sum he must match or exceed. 
His life and his viewpoint, the success 
he had experienced and the feeling of 
power the last few years had given him, 
these forbade any other attitude. He 
may have been a lumberjack when he 
met Glory, blit he intended to be a 
lumber baron when he married her. 

His determination to log the Perkins 
timber in two years did not survive 


ROBT. E. PINKERTON 


cooler study, however. Too many things 
were against it. The mill could not saw 
that much in two seasons, the money 
he and his father had and what they 
had arranged to borrow from Joe Dean 
was not enough for a winter’s opera¬ 
tions. In fact, the more carefully Jerry 
made his estimates the more clearly he 
saw that things must run very smoothly 
indeed if he were to cut fifty million. 

Jack Mead probably would have wel¬ 
comed the opportunity to pit himself 
against the greater problem. He had 
spent most of the summer making plans 
and preparations, cutting a tote road 
and building a dam at the outlet of 
Bear Lake. Constant scheming had en¬ 
abled him to, lay out logging roads in 
such a manner that he would log the 
fifty millions as cheaply as possible and 
still be adequately prepared for the 
remaining hundred. 


And Hell And High Water Jack had 
never found such zest in preparing for 
a winter’s work. Sam’s Place in Kettle 
Falls, where he generally spent the 
summer, saw little of him. The taciturn¬ 
ity and gruffness, even the pugnacity 
grown notorious in twenty years, faded. 
He was known to smile, once had been 
heard humming a driving song. 

When Jerry, going over the prepara¬ 
tions with his father, expressed ad¬ 
miration for the thoroughness and in¬ 
genuity of the plans, Jack Mead grinned 
sheepishly. “Huh!” he snorted. “You and 
me—■ hell! Nothin’ can stop us, lad!” 

It was as near tenderness as he had 
ever come in his relations with Jerry, 
but the young man was wise enough 
not to show that he recognized anything 
different. Yet he thrilled to it, felt it 
to be the culminating factor in his 
complete happiness. 

EXULTANT and confident, Jerry re- 

turned to Minneapolis a Wfcek before 
Glory was to leave. They had agreed 
that no one was to be told until Glory’s 
return in the spring and the girl’s 
greeting was almost formal when Jerry 
called to take her riding. 

“You almost made me believe it,” he 
remarked as they turned into the wind¬ 
ing road around the lakes. 

“It’s the hardest thing I ever did,” 
she confessed, 
“except per¬ 
haps, to de¬ 
ceive mother. 
I don’t like 
that part of 
it, Jerry. I like 
to come out 
in the open. 
It’s more com¬ 
fortable.” 

“All right,” 
he conceded 
readily. “What 
do you want 
to do?” 

“No, I can’t 
help but feel 
you are right. Men have strange ideas 
and I suppose they always will have. In 
the old days they had to show their 
physical strength and now they have to 
have money. Though I wouldn’t mind 
living in a log cabin. I’d rather like it— 
with you.” 

“I’m not thinking about this year so 
much,” Jerry said a little later. “The way 
I look at it, there’s other things to being 
married than just you and me. If we 
were orphans nothing else would count, 
but you’ve got a mother and I’ve got to 
disappoint her just as little as I can.” 




“And I mustn’t disappoint your 
father.” 

“You couldn’t do that no matter how 
hard you tried,” Jerry laughed. “And I 
know you would like to live in the woods 
this winter. But what I want to do is 
make you happy ten years from now.” 

“You’re altogether too cautious,” 
Glory laughed. 

“Look at the stakes I’m playing for,” 
he retorted. 

“But you’ve won them.” 

“What I’m playing for is to have you 
never regret anything,” he said so 
quietly that she did not speak but only 
reached out and touched his hand, and 
they drove on in silence for a while. 

“There’s one thing I want to tell you,” 
Glory said at last. “I just learned it. 
Hobart Billings 
will be in Paris 
with us for a 
month this win¬ 
ter.” 

“Your mother 
certainly is thor- 
o u g h,” Jerry 
laughed. 

“But I may have to tell him.” 

“You do anything you think is right. 
But we’re not going to be serious all 
afternoon, are we? This is the last time 
until next summer.” 

The memory of that afternoon per¬ 
sisted through the winter for Jerry. 
Naturally buoyant, he became exuber¬ 
ant. Jack Mead sensed a change but 
ascribed it to interest in the work. He 
had felt his own nature changing, ex¬ 
panding. 

And for a time he did not have oppor¬ 
tunity or cause to give further con¬ 
sideration to the subject. In September 
his old crew of sixty gathered at Kettle 
Falls, as did Jerry’s band of younger 
men. There was no rivalry now. That 
meeting between their leaders the pre¬ 
vious spring had welded them as well. 
The few fights that took place were 
purely expressions of elation. 


Four camps were built, Jack and Jerry 
each retained his crew intact, and with¬ 
out additions. And though both father 
and son acted as walking bosses, visit¬ 
ing the other camps and directing opera¬ 
tions, their own crews worked without 
foremen. The men would have sulked 
or quit under any other direction. Left 
alone, pride in their skill and a loyalty, 
purely personal, would drive them to a 
record performance. 

And as the cutting progressed and 
the weekly tallies were chalked up that 
loyalty and pride began to manifest it¬ 
self. Even Jack and Jerry were surprised 
by the figures. The Perkins timber was 
falling at an unprecedented rate. The 
other two crews, nondescript, ever 

changing, with no personal interest, 

showed the effects 
of the rivalry be¬ 
tween the leading 
camps. 

The winter had 
started with a 
rush. Jerry was 
certain of success. 
Jack Mead found the going a little too 
smooth for his pugnacious spirit. His 
own efficiency was robbing him of the 
struggle his spirit demanded. 

AND then trouble came, though Jack 
did not know it. Jerry himself was 
unaware of it for a time. There had 
been a tremendous outlay for equipment 
and supplies and he had obtained as 
much credit as possible. This had been 
arranged satisfactorily, he believed. The 
last of December he received a peremp¬ 
tory demand for payment of the balance 
due on horses he had purchased. 

Turn to page 45 
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Tha ‘‘Little Big Thraa” — Molotov, Stettiniua and Eden 
in eonvultation at tha Confaranca. Alliad Nation »' 
dalagatav around tha Confaranca Table. 


Peace In Our Time 

At San Francisco they are working out a Good Neighbor 
policy for the World 


fairly rigid instrument, rather uncom¬ 
promising in its character, and not al¬ 
together satisfactory. But it was as far 
as the Russians would go. 

I don’t care how they wrap it up, 
Dumbarton Oaks like every other such 
conference in the last analysis resolves 


T HE UNCIO conference at 
San Francisco is nothing 
more nor less than a Good 
Neighbor policy on a cosmic 
scale. It is just a question of the 
decent countries in the world 
trying to get along with each 
other. Some countries make bet¬ 
ter neighbors than others, but as 
is the case in your own home 
town, you have to live with your 
neighbors just the same. That 
includes Russia. 

I find that far too much that 
has been written about Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, and its offspring, is 
so much double-talk. The Brain 
Trusters love to wrap all these 
big conferences in profundity. 

They try to make them seem deep, 
difficult, obscure. I think that the 
more you read the formal verbiage 
of Dumbarton Oaks and the San 
Francisco Conference, the less you 
know, particularly if you have a 
brain like mine. 

Let’s you and I throw away all 
the “whereases,” let’s give the in¬ 
volved language an afternoon off, and 
let’s see if you and I can figure this 
Frisco business out together. 

Now, after the last Great War, we had 
the League of Nations. It doesn’t matter 
what you say, or who says it, the whole 
purpose of the League boiled down to 
one thing. It had to have power to jump 
on any country that wanted war. 

The idea was, that any country might 
try to start a war, but the League was 
going to finish the war before it began. 
Anyway, that was the idea. 

The League of Nations started bravely, 
even if it had two strikes on it. The two 
strikes were the failure of United States, 
for reasons which are now historic—and 
political—to join the League. It was 
apparent that if the League was to be 
any good, there had to be some laws 
which prevented countries from going 
to war. This was called “putting teeth 
into the League.” The trouble of course 
was, that this was a very young League, 
and consequently what we had were baby 
teeth! Those of you who know about 
such things know that baby teeth are not 
very strong, and what is more important, 
that no baby teeth last very long. 

So then, the League which was to end 
all wars, found i^s young jaws toothless 
just about the time the Japs took a 
notion they wanted Manchukuo. Now 
let me change the figure a bit and tell 
about those strange people, who because 
of unusual glands, live their lives very 
quickly, who are middle aged at 12, and 
who die of old age at 20. The League of 
Nations was dying of old age, as early 
as 1936, and so when Italy chose to in¬ 
vade Abyssinia, all the League of Na¬ 
tions could say in effect was, “Naughty, 
naughty.” 


You could say, that from then on, the 
League had failed. We went back to 
power politics, and that took us to 
Munich. The League couldn’t settle any¬ 
thing important. It took individual 
leaders of countries to do it. When the 
League failed, we turned the clock back. 

J AN CHRISTIAN SMUTS, premier of 
South Africa, in his moving speech 
at San Francisco, said that while high 
hopes had been held for the perman¬ 
ency of the League, it turned out to be 
only “a milepost.” In other words, it was 
a step, or a mile, if you will, in the right 
direction, but it was no magic carpet 
taking the world to perpetual peace. 

So we passed a milepost. 

Along last summer, after D-Day, when 
it was seen to be only a matter of time 
before Hitler folded, the big powers got 
together at Dumbarton Oaks, and tried 
to dream up a new league. This was 
like an out-of-town trial of a play, be¬ 
fore the seasoned product is given to a 
metropolitan audience. Make what com¬ 
parisons you like, this was just a squad 
of important, able, non-headliners draft¬ 
ing a blueprint of a world to come. 

There are those who say that at the 
Oaks, the Russians were tough. Per¬ 
haps they were. Thus we got saying that 
it was “Dumbarton Oaks or nothing.” 
I think that perhaps Stalin might later 
have gone a little further at Yalta, but 
since that was a private triumvirate, 
and not a plenary, press-attended ses¬ 
sion, we may never know all that 
happened there, but we shall have to 
be satisfied with what we are told 
transpired. 

But no matter how you look at it, the 
fact is that Dumbarton Oaks was a 


itself into a three word question mark: 
"Who bosses who?” 

If we all could have jumped on Nazi 
Germany, she would not have invaded 
Poland. Earlier, if we had nipped Franco 
in the bud, there would have been no 
Spanish civil war. Could we have shown 
sufficient strength to cow Mussolini 
Ethiopia would never have seen the 
Italian flag float over Addis Ababa. 
Farther back, Manchukuo would still be 
Chinese, not Japanese. It looks then as 
if all the fine talk boils down to a police 
force, and how it is used. Who bosses 
who? 

Dumbarton Oaks pretty well divided 
the world in three, for 
the moment, having 
in mind that sooner 
or later, China and 
France would become 
important enough to 
insist on—and get—a 
five-way split. Then 
the question seemed 
to be, as to controls 
over other countries. 

The big powers all agreed that they 
would police the small powers. But 
the big powers could not agree to let 
themselves be policed by the other big 
powers. Small wonder. One can hardly 
imagine Congressman Honk trying to 
tell the boys in Kankakee that it was a 
fine thing to have Britain and Russia 
come into the States, if the Americans 
decide to do a job on some Latin Ameri¬ 
can Republic. Certainly the electors of 
Chippingham - on - Iffley would resent 
troops from Kansas and Kharkov in¬ 
vading the Thames to settle Britain. 
Nor can I imagine any huzzas coming 
up from the streets around the Krem¬ 


lin, when the Tovaritches were told that 
any time Russia didn’t please Britain 
and United States, they could expect 
landing parties in Leningrad and Odes¬ 
sa. I may have over-labored this point, 
but it seems clear to me that none of 
the big powers are having the other big 
powers gang up on them. 

There are some who profess to be dis¬ 
appointed in Dumbarton Oaks, and I 
may have missed its point entirely. But 
for the life of me I cannot see that there 
ever was, and ever is, and ever will be 
any other issue than war. If you stop 
war, you accomplish all the objects of 
any league. Because with peace, all the 
other projects, like the world court, 
world trade, world morality, and all the 
rest of them, flourish. With war, they all 
die an international death. Therefore, 
Dumbarton Oaks, stripped of every¬ 
thing but its stark, grim bones, consists 
of a scheme to keep the peace. The 
Russians just don’t happen to want any¬ 
body telling them what to do, and that’s 
as far as we have been able to go with 
them. To me, and to many, the very 
fact the U.S.S.R. was at the Oaks at 
all, and agreed to anything, was a major 
triumph. 

■MOW we move out to San Francisco. 

This was not a peace parley. It was 
perhaps, a preview of peace. UNCIO, 
or United Nations Conference on Inter¬ 
national Organization, to give it the 
full name, was not a supreme tribunal. 
It had the No. 2’s of all the nations 
there. Hence, one saw Anthony Eden 
and not Winston Churchill; Vachylof 
Molotov and not Josef Stalin; Edward 
R. Stettinius, jr., and not Harry Truman. 

This conference was designed to draw 
up a formula for peace; its purpose was 
not to re-allocate the spoils of war. Nor 
was it conceived to re-draw boundary 
lines, re-shuffle populations, re-mould 
the world. A blueprint for a house is 
something you can follow whether you 
want to put up your home on Welling¬ 
ton Crescent, Winnipeg, or Wellington 
street, Ottawa. It is a plan for a house, 
not the actual house. Thus UNCIO is 
the plan for a permanent league, while 
the final peace conference will be that 
plan put into effect, or, to keep up the 
comparison, it will see the actual house 
of peace built. 

There were two problems facing 
UNCIO when the delegates stepped into 
the Opera House. Actually, there were 
many more, notably the Polish Question, 
of which more later. But before any¬ 
body could tackle anything, they had to 
settle (a) Argentina 
(b) more votes for 
Russian satellites. 

Molotov tried to 
fight off the admis¬ 
sion of Argentina. But 
while he sustained a 
seeming defeat, he 
made several gains. 
First of all, he split 
the British Empire, 
and realized that perhaps he could count 
on support from labor governments 
within that empire, from time to time. 
More important, having made a con¬ 
cession, he was in a good position to get 
a quid pro quo later. Sometime perhaps, 
he could make a real swap for some¬ 
thing worth while. 

Many wonder why Argentina had to 
be in the conference. Axis-lover that she 
seemed to be, not a few thought she 
had no more right there than Hitler 
himself. But the first fact to remember 
was that most of the Argentinians are 
reputedly pro-ally. Secondly, even official 
Turn to page 58 
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This incident is not without its signifi¬ 
cance today, when so many heads are 
shaken, whenever cause is found to com- 


Varying size and dispositions cause large teams to 
lose out in delivery of power. Here smaller outfits 
of bigger horses have the advantage . 




Muirton Sensation (28739), by Muir - 
ton Tide, out of Sunnydale Lady 
Lochinvar, is the Clydesdale stallion 
at the Brandon Insemination Centre. 


introduced horses into Egypt. In 
all probability, it was nomadic 
peoples of this kind who first 
appreciated the greater comfort 
of riding on horseback, and the 
added protection against en¬ 
emies from the use of horses. 
Conquering peoples found the 
horse a very decided advantage; 
and maximum dependence on 
the horse in battle was reached 
in the age of Chivalry, when 
knights heavily encased in ar¬ 
mor were borne on the backs of 
great, strong chargers, and if 
dismounted and thrown on the 
' ground, were unable to rise. The 
present day Shire horse, which 
is the chief agricultural horse 
in England, is descended from 
the English Great Horse, or Black Horse, fostered by 
English kings from the evil John to Henry the Eighth, 
because of its size and strength. 

Whatever the tale of history may be in all its de¬ 
tails, the horse has followed the more enterprising 
among mankind for at least 5,000 years. It has facili¬ 
tated conquests and settlement. From the days of 
earliest record until World War II the horse has 
played its part in the history of civilization and con¬ 
quest. It has provided comfort, protection, trans¬ 
portation, speed, amusement, power, companionship, 
and a multitude of satisfactions to mankind. 

Turn to page 26 


Few men can ever drive a tractor with the pride 
and pleasure that is experienced behind a well- 
cared-for team; nor will they plow as well. 


lesser animals, only dealers have developed. 

It is believed that the wild horse was 
first domesticated in central Asia. Later, 
its use spread eastward, and by 2,000 B.C. 

was used in Babylonia. 

Glen Valley Wallace Still later, the shep- 

S/c'elr/r. herd kings who con- 
cheron stallion, by quered lower Egypt in 
chypt:’ by Koncar ' the 17th century B.C. 


The 5000-year-old history of 
the domesticated horse is not 
likely to be terminated by a 
machine. The horse industry 
must, however, adapt itself to 
a machine age. Farming will 
continue to offer a large mar¬ 
ket for good horses of suitable 
size and quality 


S OME years ago a United States Customs Court 
judge paid a tribute to the 
reputation of a Canadian 
horse trader, and caused 
this reputation to be preserved 
imperishably on the pages of 
United States law and justice. 

“It is a mistake,’’ he said, “to 
believe that all horse dealers are 
horse traders. Horse traders are 
born, not made. Horse trading 
is an art. It is not a vocation. It 
is an avocation. To the genuine 
horse trader, the horse traded is 
a diversion, and he can get more 
pleasure out of it than out of a 
trip to Europe. The facts dis¬ 
closed marked the Canadian as a 
past-master in the horse trading 
profession. He purchased a horse 
from an American for $75, and 
sold it to another American for 
$725. That establishes his repu¬ 
tation for all time.” 


pare the ability of the horse and the 
machine to do farm work. Few, if any, 
heads were shaken when the horse dis¬ 
placed the teams of patient oxen on the 
prairies in the earlier years of the century, 
notwithstanding that oxen, sheep and pigs 
were probably domesticated many centuries 
before the horse. Back of these more hum¬ 
ble denizens of the barnyard, history re¬ 
veals no long record of trusty friends and 
companions; no similar intelligence and 
adaptability; no children’s pets to vie with 
the pony, the trained saddle horse and the 
dog; no similar speed and usefulness in 
transport; no such variety of breeds, in¬ 
dicative of a response to man’s interest in 
them; and finally, no profession of pig 
traders and ox traders and sheep traders. 
To meet the needs of commerce in thes^ 
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Want To Huy a Family Farm? 

I u i ili I !i fi y H - s - FRy 


average yearly Increase in net worth of $233. Those 
who started between 1921 and 1923 averaged $56 net 
gain per year. But those beginning between 1924 and 
1929 lost an average of $84 in net worth each year; 
while those starting after 1934, when land prices and 
general price levels had decreased, had made an aver¬ 
age net gain per year of $86. If 1941-1944 crops and 
prices could be included for the period since 1934, 
the difference between starting in the two periods 
would be even more striking. It is hard for the in¬ 
dividual to offset these variations due to external and 
general conditions, but the very fact that such dif¬ 
ferences exist, due to the time at which one starts 
farming, points to the necessity, under present con¬ 
ditions, of buying land carefully on the basis of value 
rather than of price. 

Bearing on this point, the survey revealed that the 
approximate upper limit in price which could be paid 
for land in Saskatchewan, if one expected to make 
moderate progress, or receive a mode¬ 
rate annual increase in net worth, 
was about $7 for light soils such 
' as sands and sandy loams, $15 per 

acre for loams and medium soils, 
and about $35 per acre for heavy soils 
such as clays and silty clay loams 
Land would need to be secured 
T Turn to page 27 


The soil and its productivity 
determine farm land values. 
Buildings must be regarded as 
part of the farm as a producing 
unit. 


you actually begin to look for a 
farm. Perhaps you haven’t even 
thought of looking for a farm, 
but have planned to take over a 
farm in your home community. 
Perhaps again, you ought to think 
this over before 
doing so, because 
there may be a 
farm 25 miles 
away, or in an¬ 
other community 
50 miles away, 
which will enable 
— V.you to farm as 


fCSal O you are thinking of buying a farm! 

Perhaps not you, but your son, or your son-in- 
law. That is interesting—in fact, just about as inter¬ 
esting and important as anything that could happen 
to any farm family in a generation. Actually, farm 
property does change hands on the average about once 
every 30 years, so that if these were normal times, 
and there were not so many young men absent on war 
duty, the probability is that about 10,000 farms would 
change hands in the four western provinces in 1945. 
Averages, however, are only averages. The number 
of farms changing hands varies greatly from year to 
year, because the fact is that most farm land sales 
take place when crops are good. With low prices for 
farm products, and during years of low yield, fewer 
people want to buy, and those who would like to sell 
are reluctant to do so at going prices. 

In the foregoing paragraph are hidden two basic 
facts of the utmost importance to those who con¬ 
template buying farms. The first lies in the state¬ 
ment that land changes hands about once every 30 
years. This means in effect that the purchaser is 
pledging his future and that of his family to that 
piece of land until it is paid for, in much the same 
way that the land itself is pledged to a mortgage 
company, or other lender. Farm lands are seldom 
bought for cash—but of that, more later. The second 
fundamental is carried in the statement that most 
land changes hands when prices are rising. This 
means, in effect, that if a man is going to operate a 
farm for 30 years, and buys on rising prices, 
he tends to discount the lower prices that 
are bound to follow, and to buy on going ^■ 
prices rather than on farm land values in 
the locality. There is a difference between 
price and value and, in effect, that is what 
this article is really about. 

When you buy your farm, what kind of 
farming do you plan to do? Why do you want 
to buy a farm anyway? Is it because you believe there 
is good money to be made in farming, or because you 
believe a farm is a good place to live and raise a 
family? Many mistakes are made in farm buying be¬ 
cause buyers fail to settle this point in their own 
minds before they buy. Farming is often said to be a 
way of life. Other people regard it as a business. The 
fact of the matter is that it is both. Nevertheless, at 
the time of purchase, and remembering that* the pur¬ 
chaser is pledging himself and his family to that land 
for an indefinite period of years and, therefore, to a 
particular way of life for himself and his family, it is 
of the greatest importance that he approach his selec¬ 
tion of his farm in a business-like and thorough 
fashion. 


These pure-bred pigs 
and the house above 
were on the same 
farm. Do you want 
this kind of farm ? 


you would like. Buying a farm is business, and business 
and sentiment seldom mix. 

Qualified land appraisers have found from experi¬ 
ence that it is better to proceed from the general to 
the particular, rather than the other way around. 
That is to say, before making up your mind what an 
individual farm may be worth to you, it is important 
to first settle in your own mind all of the general 
questions as to what is involved in buying a farm; 
and secondly, what are the general surroundings and 
circumstances of the farm you have in mind. Some 
years ago, for example, the Department of Farm Man¬ 
agement at the University of Saskatchewan analyzed 
the records of 1,700 farms in districts in which Farm 
Management surveys had been conducted in previous 
years. They measured the financial success of these 
1,700 farmers by the net worth of the farmer from the 
time he started farming, until 1939 or 1940 
when most of the surveys were made. They 
i. took his total assets at the start, less his 
*1 ^ debts, and compared them with the corre- 
=^ 2 ^ sponding figure at the time the survey was 
made. The difference was gain in net worth 
for the farmer and, divided by the number 
of years he had farmed on that particular 
farm, showed the average yearly gain in 
net worth. 

The average time these owners had occupied their 
farms was about 15 years. The results of the study 
indicated that the degree of success which the farmer 
is likely to achieve is determined to a very great extent 
by his original choice of land. For example, the most 
productive soils of the prairie park belt gave farmers 
average yearly gains of from $350 to $400, whereas 
those farmers on sand or sandy loam soils were no bet¬ 
ter off at the end of 15 years than when they started. 
Among other things, the survey proved that young 
people starting to farm are likely to begin in the 
district they know best. This decision may be wise, 
if the home district is a good one and the soil is pro¬ 
ductive. If it is not a good district, the young farmer 
and his wife are likely to be handicapped for all the 
years they remain in that district, primarily because 
poor land tends to be over-priced, and good land 
under-valued. This survey only verifies in this respect 
what many other experienced appraisers and farm 
management authorities have discovered, namely, that 
it is better as a rule to buy good land and pay more 
for it, than to buy poorer land because it appears 
cheap. 


Or this? The district is newer, the soil subject to erosion 
and the community more or less isolated. 


Or this? The land 


- must be cleared of forest growth, roads 

are poor, and the grey-wooded soil needs careful handling 
to bring it into full productivity. 


THESE underlying factors of future happiness and 
*• success mean that the kind of farming you like best 
and believe you are best at, and the kind of farm and 
home surroundings you have visualized for ten years 
in the future, are important decisions to make before 


is a serious 


mess. 

article indicates how serious it 
be lor you. if you are not careful 


*FHE Saskatchewan survey also indicated that the 
* time one starts farming is important. For instance, 
those who started farming before 1914 showed an 


Or this? it takes quite a few acres to support one of the'-e 
cattle, neighbors are few, rainfall is limited and the soil 
is light and comparatively unproductive. 
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LOOKOUT GIRL 

By HAROLD CHANNING WIRE 

ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT RECK 


■ RT BRADY halted his fast pace at 

/\ the ragged edge of timberline, 
swung crosswise on the steep trail 
and let his horse blow. This was 
nine thousand feet on the roof of the 
Sierra Nevadas, and for another fifteen 
hundred the mountain thrust up a bar¬ 
ren cone of granite into the late after¬ 
noon sky. He had to hold his head far 
back to see the top of it, and to make 
out the square glass house perched on 
the very peak. 

The loneliness and isolation of this 
lookout post never failed to stir in him a 
queer cold feeling. In his four years as 
District Ranger of the Whitney National 
Forest, he had known one man who had 
gone completely spooky in a month’s 
time up here, and one who had grabbed 
only his shirt and shoes in a lightning 
storm and ran ten miles down to a patrol 
station. Others had tried it and quit in a 
week. It was a tough job that way; too 
much view, too much time day and night 
with only yourself as company. And yet, 
for three months now, this loneliest of 
all mountain jobs had been held by a 
girl! 

Art scowled as he thought of Jerry 
McCann, who might be up there at a 
window watching him, although she had 
not waved as she usually did. Jerry was 
the forest supervisor’s daughter. That 
explained how she could get the job; 
but nothing, in Art Brady’s way of 
thinking, could explain why she would 
want it. It was no place for a twenty- 
year-old girl. He told her so each time 
he came up. Yet she only laughed and 
refused to listen, knowing the other 
place—down in his ranger cabin—where 
he did think she ought to be. 

His trip to the peak this late in the 
afternoon was something special; he had 
seen her yesterday and the day before 
that. Before going on up, he turned in 
his saddle, and a troubled look came 
into his deep-set brown eyes. For a long 
moment he searched the country below 
him, squinting, as if to penetrate the 
dark, slashed canyons and hidden 
pockets of the range. 

Art Brady was twenty-five, young for 
the District Ranger’s job that he held, 
but unmistakably fitted to handle it. 
The stamp of a mountain man was upon 
him, in his big and rugged shape, lean, 
weathered face and in the deliberate 
way he moved. He was dressed in rough 
trail garb of khaki breeches, high boots 
and a leather jacket. A service thirty- 
eight lay in a holster against his right 
thigh. There was also, now, a rifle thrust 
into a saddle scabbard beneath his left 
leg. 

The dun-colored horse gots its wind 
back and Art brought his gaze from the 
canyons. “All right, boy,” he said, “up 
you go!” 

The trail was steep and winding, mak¬ 
ing the horse scramble, hoofs clattering 
on rock. Still there was no sign of life 
at the lookout windows. Art leaned for¬ 
ward, urging the little beast on up. 
Nothing could have happened. He knew 
it was only a fear that had hounded him 
this past week. Every day he had talked 
with Jerry over his patrol telephone, 
and then at evening he had stood out in 
front of his cabin ten miles north, get¬ 
ting reassurance from the tiny pin-point 
of her light. 

Rising suddenly up the last steep pitch 
of trail, he shouted, “Jerry!” Then he 
rolled from his saddle, climbed two 
steps and was at her door. 

It opened as his hand reached for the 


latch. She stood 
there, small, flushed, 
staring at him. 

“For heaven’s 
sake,” she demand¬ 
ed, “what’s the mat¬ 
ter? You almost 
made me drop it!” 

He grinned with 
his sudden relief, 
and hugged her. 

“Drop what, Jerry?” 

She drew away 
from him and look¬ 
ed up, smiling. Her 
eyes were the warm 
blue of his moun¬ 
tain lakes, her light 
hair curled closely 
around a neat little 
head. She was as 
sweet and feminine 
as a man could wish, 
and yet there was a 
stubborn independ¬ 
ence about her. It 
showed in the way 
she was determined 
to hold this lookout 
job through at least 
one summer, and in 
her repeated refusal 
to become Mrs. Art 
Brady. She cared for 
him; Art knew that. 

And there was no 
other man. His only 
answer had been 
that she was having 
too good a time be¬ 
ing her own free 
self. Once, laughing, 
she had said, “When 
I do need you, Art, 

I’ll let you know.” 

And in a joking way 
they had arranged 
for that. 

She took his arm 
and pulled him 
across the room to 
her cookstove, bent 
and drew him down 
to the oven door. 

“This is what you 

almost made me drop. I was just putting 

it in when I heard you shout.” She 

opened the door. "Cake!” Her blue eyes 

danced. “It’s my birthday. I made it for 

myself.” 

“And I had forgotten!” he said re¬ 
proachfully. “What a dumb fool I am!” 

“Maybe that’s the trouble with you, 
Art.” She stood up. She was still smiling. 

“You mean that’s why you don’t 
marry me—I’m too dumb?” 

• “Not dumb! No. Just not romantic 
enough.” 

“Romantic!” he scoffed. He had to 
look down into her small warm face 
that hardly came to his shoulders. “Ro¬ 
mantic I always thought meant knights 
in armor, killing dragons and rescuing 
fair ladies out of towers.” 

“Well, I’m in a tower, Art, almost.” 

IIE grinned at her. “So that’s it! I’ve 
got to kill a dragon and carry you off 
by force and make you marry me. Is 
that what you want?” 

“You never can tell,” she laughed. “I 
might like it.” Then she sobered. “Why 
are you up here so late?” 

“To see you, for one thing. And to use 
your telephone.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

He glanced once around the room as 


Her blue eyes danced. , 
“Cake! It’s my birth- 


he crossed to the instrument. She had 
made it homelike here in a way that no 
lookout man had ever done. Perhaps 
that was why she could stick. The high 
observation table, .with its map and 
telescope for spotting fires, was in the 
centre. In a comer opposite the stove 
was her cot covered with an Indian 
blanket. Close to that was a shelf of 
books. She had hung gay flowered cur¬ 
tains at all four window corners and 
painted her low food cupboard a bright 
red. He always saw the girl’s happy 
spirit in these things that she had done. 

At the telephone box fastened against 
one leg of the table, he cranked a single 
long ring for supervisor’s headquarters. 
From twenty miles across the range east, 
Tom McCann’s gruff voice answered. 

“This is Brady,” Art said; then asked, 
“Any more news?” 

“Yes,” McCann told him. “More of 
the same. It looks bad, Art. Two campers 
were found dead over in Whitney Mea¬ 
dows. Killed in the same way, and that 
brings the trail too mighty far into our 
territory. Where are you now?” 

“On Granite Peak.” 

“Don’t tell Jerry anything,” McCann 
warned. “No use frightening her. I think 
she’s safe that high up.” 

Guardedly, Art said, “No, I won’t. 


A young lady who persisted 
staying in her mountain 
tower, and a man who dis¬ 
approved of her choice of a 
lonely job 


Well, I’ll call you again from my sta¬ 
tion in about an hour.” 

He turned from the telephone to find 
the girl’s puzzled eyes fixed upon him. 
“What news?” she demanded. “What 
were you asking Dad about?” 

“Oh, that,” he said easily. “Just a 
couple of campers who got themselves 
lost. We expect them to turn up at one 
of the patrol cabins.” 

She seemed convinced, and yet added, 
“Funny I hadn’t heard.” 

“It was north of my district,” Art ex¬ 
plained. “I guess that’s why.” 

IIE picked up his hat preparing to go. 
* *■ But he hated to leave her. The dread 
he had felt this week had grown 
stronger with Tom McCann’s news. Still, 
her father was probably right. She was 
too high up here, off the main trails and 
away from the passes that crossed the 
mountains. And it was no use worrying 
her with the thought of trouble that 
might never come. 

He parted from her as he always 
did, standing in the open doorway which 
his big shape almost filled, smiling as 
he asked, “Are you going to send for me 
tonight, Jerry?” 

She laughed up at him. “Not tonight, 
Art. I’m happy here, really.” 

He scowled at that; for it was so true. 
She was happy here, and she did not 
need him at all. 

His grin came again as he stepped 
Turn to page 33 
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Casablanca Vindicated 

The final collapse of Germany left little to be 
desired. The nation which arrogantly set out to 
brutally enslave the world went down com¬ 
pletely broken in body and spirit. Most of its 
leaders destroyed themselves or are now prison¬ 
ers of war. Five million German soldiers laid 
down their arms. Within one week of the agree¬ 
ment by the High Command to surrender uncon¬ 
ditionally, the last pocket of resistance had been 
cleaned up. The defeat could not have been more 
complete or humiliating. 

Casablanca was vindicated. There, under the 
African sun, Churchill and Roosevelt decreed 
unconditional surrender of the Axis powers as 
the objective of Allied arms. The decree was later 
reiterated by the Big Three at Teheran. Some 
quibblers thought the pronouncement was ill 
advised because it might prolong the war. Now 
it is clear, in the light of events, that if the 
Allied war leaders had been gifted with omni¬ 
science their decision would have been that no 
compromise would be tolerated with the Nazi 
brigands. There was no long drawn-out hedge 
and ditch defense. The mighty Wehrmacht 
went down in utter collapse. 

Nazi minded Germans of the future will have 
no ground on which to erect a heroic legend re¬ 
garding the close of this great struggle. There 
was no twilight of the gods about it. Their 
vaunted Fuehrer died — if he is dead — in 
an underground hideout. Nazi supermen had 
failed to take Stalingrad or Leningrad, but 
Russian infantrymen subjugated Berlin. Mil¬ 
lions of deflated German soldiers being herded 
into prison camps or started on their long walk 
back as forced labor to the Russian soil from 
which they had been previously chased is not a 
heroic picture. Neither will there be anything 
godlike about Nazi high criminals expiating 
their crimes by swinging from gallows. The de- 
solators lived to see their own homeland laid 
desolate, every vestige of their government des¬ 
troyed and their 65 million people lying prostrate 
and submissive at the feet of the nations they 
despised. History records no victory more com¬ 
plete and no defeat more encompassing and 
abject. 


Planning the Peace 

The fates seem strangely adverse in these 
critical peacemaking times. Just when the great¬ 
est need for continuity of experienced leadership 
exists, regrettable if not indeed calamitous 
events have intervened. The first was the death 
of President Roosevelt.That powerful figure stood 
as a strong conciliatory force between Churchill 
and Stalin who by temperament, background 
and political philosophy are at opposite poles. 
He already had the experiences of two confer¬ 
ences of the Big Three. At those conferences 
two overruling issues were discussed. The first 
was the conduct of the war on which there was 
a great common ground to stand on. Nazism 
must be destroyed. To concert policies for its 
destruction was comparatively easy. The other 
great overruling issue was the settlement after 
the peace. In this, great divergencies of interest 
and conviction were sure to arise. The force and 
experience of that great man were lost to the 
world just when they were most sorely needed. 

In Britain a political crisis has been preci¬ 
pitated. It is ten years since the British people 
went to the polls in a general election. When 
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Churchill was called to head the government five 
years ago he formed a coalition which included 
a strong Labor representation. Mr. Churchill be¬ 
lieved that the coalition should remain in power 
until after the defeat of Japan. The Congress 
of the Labor Party held in May, made it certain 
that the rank and file of the Labor party were 
becoming restive. They believed that the life of 
parliament should not be prolonged beyond this 
fall. Mr. Churchill accepted this as a challenge to 
his government. The coalition has been dissolved 
and the election will be held in July. Just when 
the European settlement is demanding all that 
the Allied Nations can give, the diversion of a 
general election has arisen with the possibility 
of the defeat of the government and the removal 
of Mr. Churchill from the counsels of the Allied 
Nations. 

The sudden collapse of Germany reduced 
the status of the San Francisco Conference to a 
meeting of experts. Molotov and Eden had to 
hurry home to deal with urgent matters preci¬ 
pitated by the sudden cessation of hostilities. 
Bideault, foreign secretary for France, an im¬ 
portant figure at the Conference, also had to 
rush away. In addition the heads of the Cana¬ 
dian delegation came home to participate in the 
general election, so that Canada had to relin¬ 
quish, for the present, her position at the Con¬ 
ference as the leader of the intermediate powers. 

The European settlement presents issues of 
stupendous magnitude and of unimaginable im¬ 
port for the future of the world. Never in its his¬ 
tory has the world been faced with a more fate¬ 
ful period than this. Not even at Stalingrad nor 
on D-Day did the future more surely hang in 
the balance than it does at the present moment. 
All that ordinary people can do is to hope and 
pray that what looks like a deterioration of the 
international situation may be repaired. Perhaps 
in the long run it will be found that the peace 

Kg*** 

J Acknowledgment and Tribute L 

The European agony is over. The great¬ 
est visitation which ever overtook western 
civilization has run its course. Like a 
hideous nightmare it recedes into the 
past. Over the broken bodies of those who 
died, either as helpless victims or as 
valiant soldiers of liberation, the fortun¬ 
ate living place a wreath of remembrance. 
Now only the pains of convalescence will 
disturb the rest of those who suffered but 
survived. The healing process has begun. 

By their valor and sacrifice, and with 
the help of Almighty God, the forces of 
liberty and justice have triumphed. One 
thing can be said in reverend thankful¬ 
ness : In their darkest hour the Christian 
nations never lost faith that it was not 
in the purposes of God that this evil 
should prevail. In the fullness of victory 
let us not forget that at more than one 
crucial moment, when all they were fight¬ 
ing and toiling for hung in the balance, 
some unexpected event not to be fully ex¬ 
plained on military grounds, turned the 
tide in their favor. In the hour of triumph, 
complete and overwhelming, we can re¬ 
joice that Field Marshal Montgomery did 
not forget to say: “We must remember to 
give the praise and thankfulness where it 
is due. This is the Lord’s work and it is 
marvelous in our eyes.” 

Of the young manhood who gave all 
that justice and freedom should prevail, 
among whom were nearly 40,000 of our 
own, the words of the poet of another war, 
Rupert Brooke, can fittingly be quoted: 

“These laid the world away; poured out 
the red 

Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years 
to he 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped 
serene, 

That men call age; and those that would 
have been, 

Their sons, they gave, their immortality.” 
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organization will be more enduring if it is 
gradually evolved so that it will partake more of 
the nature of an organic growth than of a pre¬ 
fabricated structure. 


Political Line Fences 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s belief in the 
two party system has one thing to support it. On 
the whole it provides stable government. There 
have been instances when an even balance be¬ 
tween parties resulted in political seesawing and 
corrupt practices, but they are instances and 
not the rule. With the introduction of a strong 
third party, political instability is more than 
likely to appear, as it did in Ontario and would 
have done in B.C. if the two old parties had not 
formed a coalition. 

Under the two party system, however, it is im¬ 
portant that the line of demarcation be in the 
right place. Mr. Mackenzie King thinks that one 
of the parties should be advanced—but not too 
advanced—in its political views and should be 
balanced by a more conservatively minded party 
ready to take over when things begin to move 
too fast. That idea is reminiscent of the Victorian 
era when “freedom strongly broadened down 
from precedent to precedent.” It is completely 
out of date in the present era of political thought 
in Canada. The choice is now between progress¬ 
ive reform and experiments in state socialism. 
Mr. Coldwell was on the beam when he said, in 
Vancouver, that all who advocate private enter¬ 
prise should get together in one party. 

There is certainly no realism about the present 
line fence between the two historic parties of 
Canada. What difference would it make if they 
swapped policies and platforms over night? Mr. 
Bracken and Mr. Mackenzie King got along fine 
together until Mr. Bracken became leader of the 
federal opposition. They would no doubt be get¬ 
ting along well enough today if he had not ac¬ 
cepted that position. They may have to get to¬ 
gether yet. Both are opposed to socialism and if 
the choice had to be made between forming a 
coalition and allowing a socialist government to 
assume office, the choice would not be long de¬ 
layed. The line of political demarcation would 
then be realistic. 


Another Victory 

There is no letup in realism by the Canadian 
people when it comes to financing their share of 
the war. They know that just because the guns 
have ceased to bark in Europe, it does not mean 
that the war has ceased to cost money. The 
Eighth Victory Loan campaign was a great suc¬ 
cess. The target was $1,350,000,000 which is a lot 
of money no matter how you say it. Subscriptions 
overshot the mark by around $200 million. The 
entire campaign was conducted while German 
power was in the throes of dissolution. V-E Day 
came smack in the middle of the drive. Yet the 
people of Canada came through with this mag¬ 
nificent response. 

One of the bright auguries for the postwar 
years in this country, particularly the prairie 
provinces, is the sane and sensible way in which 
the people, and particularly the farmers, have 
handled the increased revenue they have re¬ 
ceived. In the last Great War period, when infla¬ 
tion ran rampant, instead of getting out of debt 
many of them got deeper into it. Farm land 
prices soared into the stratosphere. The postwar 
depression strewed the prairies with financial 
wreckage. This time a far different story is being 
told. Farm mortgage indebtedness has been 
halved. Hundreds of millions have been salted 
away in Victory Bonds. There the money is in a 
liquid form where it can be used for farm and 
home improvement or held as a back log against 
crop failure or a period of hard times. There is a 
widespread feeling, based on previous experience, 
that wartime prosperity is not going to last 
forever. If, in spite of all that can be done to 
prevent it, a postwar depression sets in, the 
farmers are in a better position to face it than 
they were at the close of the last war, even 
though the prices of their products have been 
held down to half the level reached in the infla¬ 
tion year of 1919. 
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There is no equal to a Goodyear tire because there is no equal 
for Goodyear experience. Every successful farmer knows that 
there is no substitute for experience and knowledge to bring 
best results. Goodyear has made the world’s first-choice tire 
for 30 years ; ; ; has built millions more tires than any other 
manufacturer ; ;. has developed and improved synthetic rubber 
for 20 years, and made the first all-synthetic tire on this con¬ 
tinent. 

All manufacturers have... always have had .;; access to the same 
raw materials. The engineering and research behind a Goodyear 
tire is what makes it better ... proved better by popular choice. 
Now as for 30 years, "More Tons Are Hauled . . . More People 
Ride on Goodyear Tires Than on Any Other Kind.” 

WHY SYNTHETIC TIRES DIFFER 

Synthetic rubber must be treated and compounded after it reaches the 
factory just as crude rubber must be. Toughness, resistance to wear, 
and other qualities depend on this processing. Goodyear methods and 
formulas are exclusively Goodyear. The maker’s name is your best 
assurance of quality. 
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Will Process 70,000 Horses 

T HE contract first mentioned some 
months ago for approximately 7,500 
tons of horse meat from western Canada 
to go to Belgium, has now been signed 
by the Belgian government and the 
Saskatchewan Horse Co-operative Mar¬ 
keting Association. As signed, the con¬ 
tract is for 10,000 tons of pickled meat, 
and is to be completed by January, 
1947. 

Construction of a plant at Swift Cur¬ 
rent will begin immediately at a cost of 
about $90,000, assisted by a guarantee 
of $50,000 from the Saskatchewan gov¬ 
ernment. The Red Top Products plant 
at Edmonton, which has been under 
option since last fall, will be purchased 
and remodelled to meet requirements 
for processing meat for human con¬ 
sumption. The present contract will re¬ 
quire about 70,000 horses, each of which 
will yield approximately 300 pounds of 
processed meat, in addition to portions 
suitable only for the fox-meat market. 
It is reported that both plants will 
eventually process a combined total of 
about 875 horses weekly, of which 375 
will be handled at Edmonton and 500 at 
Swift Current. The Edmonton plant, at 
present, has a capacity of about 75 
horses weekly. 

The contract was negotiated by the 
Department of trade and commerce at 
Ottawa, and L. B. Thomson, superin¬ 
tendent of the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current, who has acted 
as organizer and secretary of the Horse 
Co-operative Marketing Association, is 
to be succeeded as secretary by S. F. 
Shields, Eastend, Saskatchewan, while 
A. Burns, Calgary, will be manager of 
the co-operative. It is expected that the 
contract with Belgium will provide a 
market for surplus horses at approxim¬ 
ately $30 per head, and that it will in¬ 
volve a total in the neighborhood of 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 


FAO Is Guaranteed 

T HE first permanent peace organiza¬ 
tion to achieve United Nations ap¬ 
proval during the war is PAO (Pood 
and Agriculture Organization, arising 
out of the Hot Springs Conference at 


Hot Springs, Virginia, May, 1943). That 
conference recommended the setting up 
of an interim commission on food and 
agriculture for the principal purpose of 
drawing up a constitution for a per¬ 
manent organization, which would come 
into being after 20 of the United Nations 
had approved it. The Interim Commis¬ 
sion announced the completion of the 
constitution in August, 1944, and since 
that time, the necessary 20 nations have 
given approval to it. The House of 
Representatives of the United States 
Congress approved the necessary resolu¬ 
tion on April 30, and it is expected that 
PAO will be formally set up before the 
end of 1945. 

When organized, FAO will have, as 
its chief aim, freedom from want 
through the expansion of world eco¬ 
nomy in the direction of adequate pro¬ 
duction and distribution of foodstuffs. 
It will provide international services in 
agriculture and nutrition; bring to¬ 
gether the results of research having to 
do with agriculture and nutrition from 
all parts of the world; and, generally, 
work in the direction of improved stan¬ 
dards of nutrition, increased levels of 
farm incomes, and avoidance of agricul¬ 
tural surpluses. It will foster interna¬ 
tional co-operation and development of 
the optimum use of resources of land, 
labor and science. It will assist in im¬ 
proving the marketing of agricultural 
products; will include fisheries and 
forests within its scope; and, in agricul¬ 
ture, concern itself with both food and 
non-food products. 

As an organization it will be primarily 
technical and advisory, but, in the words 
of the late President Roosevelt, “It is in 
no sense a relief organization.” Also, in 
the words of the late President of the 
United States, “Under its constitution 
the organization will have no powers of 
direction or control over any nation. It 


will recommend agricultural policies and 
advise nations on their food and agri¬ 
cultural problems, but it will have no 
power to coerce or command. The Con¬ 
stitution provides that all member 
nations shall have equal representation 
in the conference of the organization, 
each being entitled to one vote.” 


Canadian Holsteins In Britain 

I T is expected that a committee to be 
appointed by the British Friesian 
Cattle Society, will visit Canada this 
year in order to study the general type 
and production of Canadian Holsteins, 
and also to select approximately 100 
head, principally high class bulls, for 
importation into Britain. G. M. Clemons, 
secretary-manager of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of Canada, spent 
two months in Great Britain and ar¬ 
rived at a satisfactory arrangement with 
the British Friesian Cattle Society to 
allow re-registration in the British 
society’s herd book, of Canadian and 
United States Holsteins imported into 
Britain. 

This arrangement was necessitated at 
this time by the fact that 11 Canadian 
Holstein cattle, including ten heifers 
and a bull, Ajax Snowden Inka, pur¬ 
chased in Ontario by J. Down, York¬ 
shire, arrived in England early in April. 
Mr. Clemons was in England at the 
time, but it was reported in the British 
farm press that the British society 
“would not, in its present mood, at least, 
admit any of the progeny to the herd 
book, although the cattle were all regis¬ 
tered with the Canadian Holstein Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Some Canadian Holsteins were 
shipped to Britain just prior to the war, 
and have been found to be very satisfac¬ 
tory producers. Among others, Lord 


Beaverbrook is reported interested in 
Canadian Holsteins, and hopes to secure 
about 25 head of foundation animals 
this year. 


Minister Adds To Department Staff 

D URING the month of May the 
Honorable L. F. Macintosh, Saskat¬ 
chewan Minister of Agriculture, an¬ 
nounced several appointments to the 
department. One of these was the ap¬ 
pointment of C. M. Learmonth, for the 
past four years Warden of the Prince 
Albert Jail, and formerly Superintend¬ 
ent of Institutional Farms, to the Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agriculture, 
where his wide experience and scientific 
training will be devoted to implement¬ 
ing agricultural policies now in the pro¬ 
cess of development. Mr. Learmonth has 
served with the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and Public Works in Saskatche¬ 
wan for the past 28 years, and is widely 
known across Canada as a specialist in 
problems of swine production. He was a 
member of the Joint Swine Committee 
of Canada set up in 1921, and has also 
been a member of the Advanced Registry 
Board for Swine. Actively interested in 
the development of hog grading, Mr. 
Learmonth is not only a member of the 
Saskatchewan Swine Committee at 
present, but is also Honorary President 
of the Saskatchewan Livestock Board. 

Four new agricultural representatives 
in Saskatchewan have also been ap¬ 
pointed. All are young Saskatchewan 
farmers and graduates of the College of 
Agriculture in the University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, Saskatoon. J. Ivan Clark, who 
has had a varied experience in Mani¬ 
toba and Saskatchewan, will have head¬ 
quarters at Maidstone, and will serve the 
district north and west of North Battle- 
ford. Robert H. Cooper will be located 
at Estevan, after having had experi¬ 
ence since graduation in the Extension 
Department of the University. W. Lang¬ 
ford Oddie, born and raised in the 
Milestone district will serve the district 
east and north of Assiniboia. Fred A. 
Snell, a veteran of this war who was 
discharged in the fall of 1944, has been 
serving as agricultural representative in 
the district west of Swift Current. 


How Winnipeg celebrated V-E Day on May 7: 1. A Kiltie band marches up Main Street; 
2. Portage and Main, the heart of the City; 3. Paper-strewn Portage Avenue after most of the 
waste paper baskets had been emptied out of upstairs windows; 4 and 5. The immense crowd 


[Guide Photos. 

attending the official V-E Day celebration on the grounds of the Legislative Building, con¬ 
ducted by high dignitaries of church and state from the flag-decked steps assisted by 
bands of the armed forces and community singing of hymns and patriotic songs . 
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Galileo, ( 1564-1642 ), invented an improved 
telescope, carried on research in magnetism 
and gravitation, discovered the priticiple 
of the pendulum. Contrary to previous 
teaching, he maintained that bodies of 
different weights fall with the same velocity. 
When challenged to prove this theory, he 
dropped a ten-pound shot and a one-pound 
shot from the top of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. To the amazement of the University 
students and faculty gathered to see the 
experiment, both weights reached the 
ground at the same time. 

IN our own day, as in Galileo’s time, 
research has opened the door to dis¬ 
coveries which have had far-reaching 
results. 

In 1921, sales of Canadian Nickel were 
discouraging. Then the Nickel industry 
intensified its research endeavours. Year 
after year new ways were sought in which 
industry could use Nickel to make better 
products. 

Sales of Canadian Nickel began to 
increase. They doubled ... and trebled. 
Mines were enlarged. New plants were 
built. More men were employed. Great 
benefits came to Canada. 

In the year after the war. Nickel research 
laboratories will push on their search for 
new uses for Nickel. 

The information collected by Interna¬ 
tional Nickel through years of metal 
research is available at all times to 
Canadian engineers, designers and metal¬ 
lurgists who need better materials for 
better products. / 

Thus will science and industry, working 
together, build a wider use of Canadian 
Nickel so that still more benefits will 
come to Canada. 


mm 
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A Champion Family 


W HEN any junior farm boy or girl 
wins a provincial championship in 
any agricultural competition, it is some¬ 
thing of an achievement. But when 
three members of the same family win 
the same championship in three suc¬ 
cessive years, the 
achievement is very 
real indeed. It is, 
in fact, a family 
achievement, and in 
this case one of 
which Mr. and Mrs. 

E. T. Lowen, Drum- 
heller, Albex-ta, can 
be justly proud. 

In 1943, Jack 
Lowen of the Drum- 
heller Junior Wheat 
Club, won the spring 
wheat champion¬ 
ship at the Provin¬ 
cial Junior Seed 
Fair. In 1944, his 
sister Barbara also 
won the champion¬ 
ship; and in 1945, 

Chris, a younger 
brother, won the same championship for 
the third time, and also an additional 


prize of a handsome gold watch. Both 
Jack and Barbara have graduated from 
the club, according to the announce¬ 
ment made by the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, but Chris still continues 
as a member and has been joined this 
year by Gwen, a 
younger sister. 

According to the 
announcement by 
the department, the 
Morrin club, just 
north of Drumhel- 
ler, was the highest 
in club standing in 
the province, Drum- 
heller running a 
close second. In 
1944, Drumheller 
took top place, with 
Morrin second, the 
two clubs together 
winning seven of 
the top eight places 
in wheat. More re¬ 
markable still, these 
seven places were 
won by three fam¬ 
ilies, the Lowens, Montgomerys and 
Storchs. 



Chris , Barbara and Jack Lowen 


Alberta Agricultural Appointments 


T HE expansion of work undertaken by 
the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has led to some shifts and promo¬ 
tions in the personnel of the depart¬ 
ment, according to an announcement by 
the Hon. D. D. McMillan, Minister of 
Agriculture. R. M. Putnam, Director of 
Extension, has been appointed assistant 
to the deputy minister in addition to his 
work as supervisor of district agricul¬ 
turists and other extension work of the 
department. Mr. Putnam is a graduate 
of the University of Alberta in arts and 
agriculture, and has his Master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. For 
five years after 1933, he was engaged 
with the field crops branch of the de¬ 
partment, and took over the extension 
work in 1938. 

A new position in the Alberta depart¬ 
ment has been created with the ap¬ 
pointment of S. H. Gandier, Supervisor 
of Youth Activities, as superintendent 
of schools of agriculture. Mr. Gandier 
will exercise general supervision of the 
schools of agriculture, including the 
designing and co-ordinating of the 
courses offered, and will continue his 
direction of the junior work of the de¬ 
partment. He will be secretary to the 
Board of Agricultural Education, and in 
all matters relating to agricultural 
ed-cation and involving other govern¬ 


ment departments, he will act as liaison 
officer. Mr. Gandier has been in the em¬ 
ploy of the Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture since 1921, when he became an 
instructor at the Raymond School of 
Agriculture. He was principal of the 
School of Agriculture at Claresholm 
until 1931, and at the time the Vermilion 
School of Agriculture was closed in 1941, 
he was principal of that institution. 

N. N. Bentley, for the past two years 
Supervisor of the Crop Improvement 
Service in Alberta, has been appointed 
principal of the Vermilion School of 
Agriculture which will be reopened this 
fall for the first time since 1941 when it 
was closed as a wartime measure. Mr. 
Bentley is a graduate of the University 
of Alberta in agriculture, who taught in 
high schools for a time, until he became 
an instructor in science at the Vermilion 
School of Agriculture in 1936. Since the 
closing of the Vermilion school he has 
served for two years as district agricul¬ 
turist in the Edmonton district. 

F. N. Miller, district agriculturist at 
Edmonton for the past 2 y» years, has 
been appointed Supervisor of Junior Ac-, 
tivities and Youth Training under S. H. 
Gandier. Mr. Miller is a graduate of the 
Olds School of Agriculture and of the 
University of Alberta. He was appointed 
district agriculturist in 1943. 


The Hunger Born of War 


T will not be until long after the war 
with Japan has been finally wound up 
that the cost of the terrible years since 
1939 can be calculated with accuracy. 
Nevertheless, we know already some¬ 
thing of the elements of this cost, and 
something of their approximate size. It 
has been estimated that, by the end of 
the war in Europe the cost in lives of 
fighting men had reached the figure of 
8,500,000, or a number equal to the 
losses on the battlefields of World War I. 
Of this figure, Germany and Russia are 
each estimated to have lost three mil¬ 
lion men, as compared with 1,750,000 
each during the last war. Britain’s 
losses are estimated to have been 325,000 
killed in this war, as compared with 
900,000 in World War I. For some other 


countries the estimates are, France, 
160,000, this time, and 1,300,000 last 
time; Italy, 250,000 and 650,000; United 
States, 250,000 and 126,000; Japan, 
650,000 this time and very few last time, 
China, about 250,000 since 1939. 

In the last war, 65 million men were 
mobilized, and 21 million came out of 
the war with wounds. The number 
mobilized has been greater in this war, 
in addition to which civilian deaths as 
a result of disease and starvation, 
which ran into millions 20 years 
ago (perhaps as many as the number 
killed in battle), may easily exceed that 
figure in this war. i 

Already the cost in productive effort 
has been estimated at more than $800 
Turn to page 54 



S. H. Gandier R. M. Putnam N. N. Bentley 

Alberta Department of Agriculture officials given enlarged responsibilities. 



Today your tires are older than ever! Will an unsuspected 
weak spot "let go” one of these days—laying up your car 
or truck—costing you time and money—perhaps resulting 
in serious crop losses, too? No farmer can afford to take 
chances like these when it’s so easy to protect tires against 
failure. Just drive in to your Imperial Atlas dealer. He 
will carefully inspect your tires . . . check them for cuts, 
breaks and weak spots. 

If you need new tires, remember that Imperial Atlas Tires 
are engineered for extra miles in farm service. They are 
built to "take it” on rough roads, with heavy loads. . . 
and priced to give you mighty big value in first-line tire 
quality. 



IMPERIAL OIL DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Cattle, shade and water go well together. These milking Shorthorn cattle are on the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alta. 


LIVESTOCK 


There Is Money in Quality 

The market hos of the future must be a good hog if the farmer 
is to be well rewarded 


By R. D. SINCLAIR 

Dean, Faculty of Agriculture and Prof, of Animal Husbandry. University of Alberta. Edmonton 


C ANADIAN farmers have done an 
excellent job of hog production 
during these war years. The 
people of Canada have been com¬ 
fortably supplied with pork products 
and, in addition, bacon has been shipped 
to Great Britain in such volume as was 
not thought possible in prewar times. 
In terms of volume, Canada has virtu¬ 
ally captured the British bacon market. 

While we are entitled to give our¬ 
selves a pat on the back for what has 
been accomplished, is it possible that we 
have become a little too self-satisfied 
about achievement? If we are to be fair 
to ourselves we will have to admit that 
our performance has, to a considerable 
extent, been the result of having a free 
hand on both the domestic and British 
markets. There has not been any real 
competition. We have not been bargain¬ 
ing with buyers who have been in a 
position to compare the products of a 
number of exporting countries and deal 
on a basis of quality as well as price. 
It has been a little one sided. When food 
is scarce, quantity is more important 
than price. 

There would seem to be no doubt that 
we shall return again to a day when 
we will be faced with keen competition 
on the British bacon market and more 
discriminating buying on the part of 
Canadian consumers. Having consoli¬ 
dated our position as far as volume is 
concerned, we should take stock of the 
quality of our product at the present 
time and see if we are satisfied with 
our performance from that point of 
view. 

This is an extremely important ques¬ 
tion as far as western Canada is con¬ 
cerned. It will be to our advantage to 
maintain pig production at as high a 
level as possible during the years that 
lie ahead. Livestock production should 
occupy an important position in our 
agricultural program and, from the 
point of view of pig raising, we appear to 
have certain natural advantages. We 
are in a position of comparative security 
as to a supply of grains naturally 
adapted to the production of bacon hogs. 
We have a reasonable supply of dairy 
by-products; and deficiencies in this 
connection may be made up by locally 
produced supplies of protein and min¬ 
eral supplements. We really have an 
important stake in our pig business. 

How do we stand on quality? Roughly 
speaking, 25 per cent of our hogs in 
western Canada are grading A in the 
carcass and not all of these carcasses 
fall within the most desirable weight 
ranges. If we assume that A-grade car¬ 
casses supply bacon and pork cuts of 
the quality necessary to satisfy the 
desires of those who want a compara¬ 
tively lean product, then it follows that 
approximately 75 per cent of our cus¬ 
tomers have to take a product that is 
less desirable than our best. Some of 
these customers are in Great Britain and 
some are in Canada. It is only fair to 
our customers, wherever they may be, 
that a larger percentage of them should 
be able to get a top quality product. 

It is true that our B-grade hogs are 
better than our “thick smooth” and 


“shop hogs” of 1923, when live grading 
of hogs came in effect. Nevertheless, B- 
grade carcasses carry a surplus of fat, 
lack proper proportion and, in general, 
are not good enough to cater to a high- 
class trade. About 50 per cent of our 
marketings fall into the B grades. We 
may relieve our consciences at times by 
saying that approximately 75 to 80 per 
cent of our carcasses fall into the two 
top grades and by adding the comment 
that there is a greater profit on the B 
grades than on the A grades anyway. 
If we will face up to the facts, we will 
realize that a second-grade product 
will not satisfy good customers and that 
there is ample experimental evidence to 
show that hogs of the type which yield 
A-grade carcasses are just as economical 
producers as those which yield carcasses 
of lower grades. 

We cannot afford to be satisfied with 
from 25 to 30 per cent Grade A per¬ 
formance. The general rank and file of 
our breeding stock has been improved 
tremendously as compared with the 1923 
population. A general check-up all along 
the production line should boost the per¬ 
centage of A grades significantly and 
bring about greater uniformity in our 
product in a comparatively short time. 
The following suggestions are offered in 
connection with this check-up. 

Careful attention to breeding stock .—• 
On the basis of experiments conducted 
at the University of Alberta, it may be 
stated that in the main such factors as 
length, proportion of shoulder, ham and 
middle, proportion of fat and lean, and 
distribution of back fat are determined 
by breeding rather than by feeding. 
Feeding will influence the amount of 
finish, but if we want to produce Wilt¬ 
shire sides of the proper type, the main 
characteristics must be present in the 
sows and boars which are to produce 
hogs for market. Too often, poor quality 
and poor type are explained on the basis 
of bad feeding and poor management. 
There is no real substitute for good 
breeding stock. 

Proper feeding methods and greater 
uniformity in feeding. —Feeding is of 
tremendous importance in obtaining the 
proper amount of finish at the correct 
weights and also for rapid and economi¬ 
cal gains. We must use the results of 
experimental work to the very best ad¬ 
vantage and attempt to develop more 
uniformity in our feeding methods. 
Much of Denmark’s success in the pro¬ 
duction of high-class bacon was due to 
a high degree of uniformity of breeding 
and feeding methods throughout the 
entire country. 

Adequate hotising and good manage¬ 
ment methods. On many farms the pigs 
have hardly had a square deal in the 
matter of housing accommodation. While 
it may not be necessary to erect elabor¬ 
ate buildings for pigs, it is fair to say 
that they are entitled to as much con¬ 
sideration in this respect as other classes 
of livestock on the farm. Too often the 
pigs have been overlooked when build¬ 
ing plans were being discussed. Such 
conditions as over-crowding, sun-burn¬ 
ing, exposure to sudden changes in tem- 


ln Roofing TOPS THEM ALL 



>TORM KING is right on top in roofing 
value. It combines the principal features 
of industrial built-up steep roofs with the 
economy and ease of roll-roofing appli¬ 
cation. Rolls are 36" wide and overlap 
each other by 19", thus giving DOUBLE 
coverage of the entire roof area. Each 
sheet is fused to the next with ready-to- 
use patented S.I.S.* Cement applied cold. 

There are no exposed nails to rust; no 
open laps to leak or be torn open by 
wind, and on top is a colourful fire-safe 
mineral surface. The ideal roofing for 
barns and other farm buildings. 

Now Is the time to order 

STORM KING 


ROOFING 

THE BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 


*Trade Mark Reg’d, 


MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • VANCOUVER 



It’s good to see the beau¬ 
tiful transformation Mar¬ 
shall-Wells quality paint 
And it’s 


brings to the home, 
good to remember that Mar¬ 
shall-Wells paints are made 
especially for Western condi¬ 
tions, go farther and give longer- 
lasting beauty and protection. 

Ask your Marshall-Wells dealer for your § 
FREE copy of the^ 32-page book entitled I 
"Planned Painting." 


Outside or inside, Marshall- 
j— Wells paints will make 
) things last longer and keep 
them attractive for years to 
come. Marshall-Wells 
house paint comes in smart col¬ 
ors and has a reputation for giv¬ 
ing years of excellent service. , 



FRANKLIN 


IMMUNIZING 

is the safe, inexpensive way of 
dealing with disease hazards. 

For help in these important 
matters consult with the local 
FRANKLIN Dealer, or refer 
to the FRANKLIN Catalog. 
T - , „ , Franklin Serum Co. ot Canada Ltd. 

Local Dealer or SUCCESSORS to J. A. DUNNIGAN & CO. 
write nearest office. llOA-7th Ave. E. Calgary, Alberta 


FRANKLIN Protect ion Helps Increase Livestock Production 
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perature, all affect the condition of the 
skin and the appearance of the carcass 
and thus lower carcass quality. Better 
housing would improve this situation 
and at the same time assist in prevent¬ 
ing excessive losses at certain seasons 
of the year. 

Checking weights of hogs before mar¬ 
keting .—The weight of the carcass de¬ 
pends upon the weight of the live hog 
when he leaves the farm. The weight of 
the Wiltshire side available for export 
depends upon the weight of the carcass. 
Uniformity of weight of export sides is, 
therefore, absolutely dependent upon the 
weight of the pigs when they leave 
the feeding pen. A suitable scale and 
weighing arrangement will pay big 
dividends. If all of our pigs were to 
leave the farm at weights of from 200 
to 210 pounds, there is no doubt that the 
percentage of A-grade carcasses could 
be increased materially. Maximum 
weight is leading to over-finish in many 
cases. 

It is realized that lack of labor and 
other handicaps make it difficult or im¬ 
possible to do all of the things that we 
know should be done to insure the pro¬ 
duction of hogs of the very highest 
quality. Many of these obstacles will 
soon be removed. Then we should leave 
undone nothing that will help to in¬ 
crease the percentage of carcasses of the 
top grade. The best will be none too good 
on the bacon market of the future. 


Beet and Bacon Contracts 

C OMPLETED contracts with the Bri¬ 
tish Ministry of Food for bacon, ham 
and beef, were tabled in the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Agriculture 
in April. They confirm the announce¬ 
ment made last December to the Domin¬ 
ion-Provincial Production Conference 
at Ottawa, that existing contracts would 
be extended to the end of 1946 on the 
same basis both as to price and quality. 
In the case of both beef and bacon con¬ 
tracts, as well as of eggs, Britain will 
take all that Canada can supply, though 
the contract specifies minimum figures 
of 450,000,000 pounds of bacon and ham, 
and 60,000,000 pounds of beef. 

The bacon and ham contract provides 
that the Canadian Meat Board will try 
to supply at least 75 per cent of the 
contract in the form of Wiltshire sides, 
the balance to be filled with fresh pork. 
Prices being the same as those in effect 
for some time, Wiltshire grade A will 
be purchased by the Ministry of Food 
at $22.50 per hundred pounds. This is 
an overall price basis applying specific¬ 
ally to grade A Wiltshires. It becomes 
the task of the Meat Board, when such 
a price is established, to work out differ¬ 
entials between various weights and 
selections, since Grade A consists of 12 
qualities, and Grade B Wiltshires of a 
similar number. Grade A and B are 
each divided into first, second and third 
selections as to quality; and each selec¬ 
tion into four weights, namely: 45 to 55 
pounds, 55 to 65 pounds, 65 to 75 pounds, 
and 75 to 80 pounds. When the prices 
paid by the Meat Board to the packers 
are finally worked out, they will show a 
range of approximately $3.20 per hun¬ 
dred pounds between A-l, 55 to 65 
pounds, the highest quality, and B-3, 
75 to 80 pounds, the lowest quality. 
Other spreads involve the price to be 
paid packers for such portions as hams, 
gammons, middles, rib backs, square 
fores, and tinned hams, and will show 
differentials ranging as high as $11 to 
$12 per hundred pounds. 

To get a Wiltshire side of the pre¬ 
ferred weight, namely, 55 to 65 pounds, 
will require a live hog of from 175 to 230 
pounds, depending on the dressing 


D URING the war years a very large bacon trade with 
Britain has been developed. A satisfactory market for all 
that can be produced until the end of 1946 is assured. 

A steady export outlet for a large volume of bacon every year 
is vital to a sound Canadian hog industry. 

A lasting place on the British market and one which will be of 
greatest value to hog producers can be assured only by the con¬ 
tinued producing of bacon hogs in large volume. 

Retaining the British market will require planning ahead by 
every hog producer. 

If you are a hog producer ask yourself these questions: 


1. Have I made my plans to produce hogs regularly? 

2. Am I making the best use of feeds? 

3. Is my equipment designed for convenience and 

to save labour? 

4. Am I raising as many hogs as my farm practice 

warrants? 

5. Am I producing a high percentage of Grade A 

hogs? 


Scottish Farmers Albums Arrive 

M ANY livestock men in western 
Canada appreciate each year the 
fine pictures and text in the annual 
Scottish Farmer Album. The issue for 
1945 has now reached us, and a few 
copies are still available for those 
who may want them. The price is 
$1.00 postpaid. If you missed your 
copy of the Scottish Farmer Album 
for 1944, there are still a few copies 
also of this issue available from The 
Country Guide office. Address The 
Country Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and enclose 
$1.00 per copy. 


Can you answer “yes” to these questions? If you can, you 
are helping Canada and yourself to retain a place of value on 
the British bacon market. 
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percentage. If the hog dresses 70 per 
cent, it may weigh between 200 and 230 
pounds, and yield a Wiltshire side of 
from 55 to 65 pounds in weight. If it 
dresses 75 per cent, it may weigh from 
185 to 220 pounds. If it dresses 80 per¬ 
cent, it may weigh from 170 to 164 
pounds. A Wiltshire side will weigh 78 
per cent of half the hot carcass weight, 
and will gain 2 Vi per cent in weight 
during the curing process. 

The usual contract basis with the 
British Ministry is for food products 
delivered f.o.b. seaboard, either at Mon¬ 
treal or Halifax, and since the Meat 
Board prices are based on delivery at 
these points, prices to producers must 
be calculated after allowing for trans¬ 
portation of the cured sides or finished 
product from the packing plant to sea¬ 
board. Export rates on bacon to the 


United Kingdom in carload lots are ap¬ 
proximately as follows to Halifax, with 
about two cents less if shipped to Mon¬ 
treal. Edmonton and Calgary, $1.29 per 
100 pounds; Prince Albert, $1.21; Sas¬ 
katoon, $1.17; Moose Jaw, $1.12%; 
Regina, $1.08%; Winnipeg 85 cents. 

Prices on the 60-million-pound beef 
contract (steer and heifer carcasses) 
are $22.75 for choice quality Red Brand, 
$21.75 for good quality Blue Brand, and 
$20.75 for medium quality. If the freight 
costs, say from Winnipeg to Halifax, 
approximates $1.50 per hundred pounds, 
the cost to the packer of choice steer 
beef, dressed and ready for shipment, 
cannot exceed $21.25 per hundred 
pounds, which, in turn, may enable him 
to pay the farmer as high as $12.75 per 
hundred pounds for choice quality steers 
that will dress out 60 per cent. 


The Cow’s Day at Home 


T HE question as to what cows do with 
themselves and how they spend their 
time, reminds one of the remark made 
by Josh Billings, one of the early 
American humorists, who said that “a 
certain amount of fleas is good for a 
dog, because it keeps him from think¬ 
ing too much about being a dog.” 

Many dogs perform no economic func¬ 
tion, but this is not true of cows, except 
in such countries as India where they 
are regarded as sacred. Nutrition of 
farm animals is a fast developing 
science, and the art of feeding cattle 
is one which requires considerable 
scientific knowledge together with long 
experience and close observation of 
individual animals. 

Since all cattle are large consumers of 
cheap roughages, and since for many 
months of the year, they require, as a 
rule, no feed other than good pasture, 
quality of pasture and the way in which 
cattle utilize it is a matter of consider¬ 
able importance. Scientists in both the 
United States and Britain have watched 
the grazing habits of cows for days on 
end, for 24 hours each day, and have 
clocked the time individual animals 
have spent in eating, lying down, 
chewing the cud, and other forms of 
behavior. 

An American investigator recorded 
the habits of a particular Aberdeen- 
Angus cow and found that, by watching 
the cow’s nose, he could see that she 
preferred tender grass and clover from 
four to five inches high. She took from 
50 to 70 bites every minute, but some¬ 
times speeded this rate up to 90. She 
lay down 12 hours out of the 24, and 
grazed eight hours, or one-third of the 
time. The other four hours she spent 


They Co-operated For Warble Control 

ORTY farmers in the Claresholm dis¬ 
trict of southern Alberta decided this 
year that they would make a mass attack 
on warble flies and that to do so it would 
be advisable to buy a power sprayer. A 
farmer with 50 cattle or less bought a 
share for $12, and for each additional 
50 head he paid an additional $5.00. To 
have his cattle treated, he paid seven 
cents per head, and if he was a non¬ 
shareholder, it cost him ten cents. Most 
farmers had two treatments applied. A 
man was hired to operate the machine 
and treat all the stock in the area, for 


in recreation and wandered around; 
apparently without anything in partic¬ 
ular on her mind. 

During the 24-hour period she walked 
2% miles, mostly during the day, but 
her grazing was about equally divided 
between day and night. Because the 
pasture was fresh and green, with a 
high moisture content she drank water 
only once; and since she had a calf at 
foot, the calf was given three meals a 
day, lasting 15 minutes each. 

During each 24 hours she ate 150 
pounds of grass and clover, or the 
equivalent of a pile three feet high and 
about six feet in diameter. The pasture 
grass had a dry matter content of 22 
per cent, and the dry matter she con¬ 
sumed amounted to 32 pounds. 

It was found that when a pasture field 
gets thinned down and the herbage is 
shorter, the cow eats less, until she may 
be able to eat no more than 50 pounds 
in a day. The same thing is true if the 
herbage is allowed to grow taller and 
head out. Here the feeding value is also 
reduced. Science has determined that 
150 pounds of grass and clover per day 
means that the pasture itself contains 
about 3,000 pounds of green material 
to the acre while the cattle are grazing. 
Improved pastures can produce during 
the grazing season as much as 30,000 
pounds of green herbage, but poor pas¬ 
tures often produce less than 3,000 
pounds in a season. Working it out on 
a milk basis, it has been determined 
that the dairy cow could not produce 
more than about 40 pounds of milk per 
day on pasture alone, even if the pas¬ 
ture is first-class, and is assisted by the 
practice of alternate grazing. 


which he was paid three cents per head. 
He moved the sprayer from farm to 
farm and treated herds varying from 15 
to 450 head. In all, nearly 9,000 cattle 
were treated and the entire district 
made a very unhealthy place for warble 
flies. 

This is something for groups of farm¬ 
ers in other districts to think over and 
work on between now and next spring. 
An individual farmer attempting to 
treat the warbles in his own herd can¬ 
not make very much progress unless 
his neighbors are equally keen on ex¬ 
terminating this pest. Entomologists 
point out that if a single nearby herd is 



Carcass grading of Canadian market hogs shows that only about 25 per cent grade A. 
We can, and must, do better than this in the postwar years. — Photo: Animal 
Husbandry Division, C.E.F., Ottawa. 



15) / IT TAKES BOTH 
oW \ FOR BEST MURING! 


THE DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY is the only 
milker which combines fast and uniform milking. 
That's why more and more dairymen are insisting on 
De Laval milking . . . they know it pays in increased 
milk production and improved udder health, as well 
as cleaner and faster milking. If you cannot get a 
new De Laval immediately it will pay you to wait 
for one. See your nearest De Laval Dealer. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. 
PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


KRALINATOR 

TRACTOR CARTRIDGES 
LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE! 



Which is just another way of saying they last on an 
average twice as long as ordinary cartridges—300 
hours as against the usual 120, reducing Cartridge 
expense to as low as '/2 C an hour. 

The saving in oil and repairs is 
equalled only by the improvement in 
performance. 

If your tractor is balky—a glutton 
on oil and cartridges—install a 
KRALINATOR FILTER—or use 
KRALINATOR CARTRIDGES in 
your present filter—and save money, 
time and motor. At your garage or 
implement dealer’s. 

Kralinaloi Products Limited, Preston, Ontario 



COM DITION E R 


f ^ H ^ W REGISTERED GOVERNMENT 

• I WOOL WAREHOUSE No. 16. 

TO INSURE IMMEDIATE AND ACCURATE RETURNS TO 
OUR SHIPPERS we have added to our grading staff the 
services of an additional EXPERT WOOL GRADER, loaned 
to us for the season by an eastern Canadian wool company. 

YOU WILL NOW NEED WOOL SAX AND TWINE—send us 
your order today and they will be shipped you immediately. 

McMILLAN FUR & WOOL COMPANY LIMITED 

(EstblUhed 1877) 

1032 Logan Avenue Winnipeg, Manitoba 

THE HOUSE YOUR GRANDAD DEALT WITH 
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Large shipments of Red Cedar Shingles to all of Canada’s great 
agricultural areas have materially helped the farmers’ war effort, 
by enabling them to reroof and repair essential buildings. The 
demand is still greater than the supply, although in 1944 
Canadian cilvilians received actually 40 per cent more than the 
pre-war average. Farmers are advised to keep in touch with their 
dealers who will receive supplies of Red Cedar Shingles as they 
become available ... A FREE BOOKLET useful for planning 
post-war building, is yours for the asking. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU B. C. DIVISION 

509 METROPOLITAN BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 



SHINGLES 



There is no question that poultry, fed "Miracle" 

Laying Mash produce more eggs . . . both in and out of 
season. This has been proved countless times, and many poultrymen report egg 
increases up to 200%. 

Miracle Laying Mash does the job better because it contains top quality 
ingredients,scientifically blended in just the right proportions. Why not put your 
flock on this mash now, and prove that poultry pays more the "Miracle" way. 


mttai 

LAYING MASH & LAYING MASH SUPPLEMENT 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 


left untreated, the flies will migrate 
to other farms In the district. Here is a 
case where co-operation between neigh- 


JUNE, 1945 

bors and all farmers in a particular 
area is clearly the sensible and eco¬ 
nomical plan for attacking this problem. 


Prairie Livestock Needs Iodine 


G OITRE in man and animals is, in 
reality, an abnormal swelling of the 
thyroid gland. Many years ago it was 
noted that people and animals in in¬ 
land regions suffered more from goitre 
than did those Jiving along the seacoast. 
This led to the discovery of a relation¬ 
ship between the prevalence of goitre 
and the absence of iodine, the most of 
which in the body of man and animals 
is stored in the thyroid gland. Research 
workers in many different countries have 
made many studies over the years in an 
endeavor to understand thoroughly the 
relationship betwen goitre and iodine. 
Nearly 90 years ago, about 1857, Captain 
John Palliser noticed that goitre was 
very prevalent among the Indians and 
residents of Fort Edmonton. In more re¬ 
cent years, iodine surveys have been 
conducted in the prairie provinces, and 
have demonstrated that the iodine con¬ 
tent of well water is very low and that 
where snow water or water from dug- 
outs is used, the iodine content is lower 
still. The Department of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry at the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan determined, after a survey in 1939, 
that the entire province is iodine defi¬ 
cient in one degree or another, and that 
“in no section should stockmen attempt 
to raise pigs, lambs and foals without 
the provision of some iodine for the 
pregnant females.” 

Goitre has been reported throughout 
the world on a variety of geological 
formations, but it is thought by the Im¬ 
perial Bureau of Animal Nutrition to 
have been most commonly found on 
formations rich in calcium or magne¬ 
sium. In general, the greater the en¬ 
largement of the thyroid gland in af¬ 
fected animals, the lower the iodine con¬ 
tent of the thyroid. 

In the United States, goitre is found 
fairly commonly in the states of North 
Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, Iowa, 
California, Michigan and Washington, 
as well as to some extent in dairy calves 
in Nebraska and Nevada, and in Wyom¬ 
ing lambs. It has been reported from 
South America, New Zealand, England, 
Finland, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, and oc¬ 
curs in cattle, sheep, goats, horses and 
pigs. In places where goitre is endemic, 
that is, characteristic of the locality, as 
in the prairie provinces, new-born ani¬ 
mals may be bom weak and occasionally 
hairless. This hairless condition is 
more commonly found with young pigs, 
though it has been uncommonly re¬ 
ported with calves and lambs. 

A number of investigators have found 
that greater enlargement of the thyroid, 
or goitre, with domestic animals occurs 
in spring than at other seasons of the 
year, and that iodine content of the 
body is lower at this season. Some in¬ 
vestigators have suggested that these 
facts occur as a result of the relatively 
low iodine content of spring pastures. 
In Australia it was found that a maxi¬ 
mum iodine content of the thyroid was 
found in winter; and in Argentina lower 
iodine content was discovered in summer 
than in winter. Other investigators have 
found about double the percentage of 
iodine under drought conditions than 
was discovered in the same localities 
during a good season, and in other areas 
similar differences were found which 


could not be correlated with rainfall. 

There seems to be no definite correl- 
tion between the amount of iodine in 
the soil and in its geological origin, be¬ 
cause so many factors affect the re¬ 
tention of iodine in the soil. It has been 
found, however, that a low iodine con¬ 
tent is frequently associated with river 
beds and alluvial flats, where leaching 
of the soil takes place, while, on the 
other hand, iodine is relatively abundant 
in soils overlying igneous rocks. 

The iodine content of both hay and 
pasture has also been studied in relation 
to goitre in human beings and in ani¬ 
mals. Strangely enough, no correlation or 
relationship seems to exist or has been 
discovered between the iodine content 
of pasture and the incidence of human 
goitre. It has been found, however, that 
where outbreaks of goitre have occurred 
in New Zealand, the pastures have been 
found to be comparatively low in iodine. 
The same thing appears to be generally 
true with regard to hay. These investi¬ 
gations have led several investigators to 
conclude that some external factor, such 
as an excess or deficiency of some other 
mineral may actually be a controlling 
factor in determining the development 
of goitre: Therefore, it is generally con¬ 
cluded that the iodine content of the 
thyroid itself is the most reliable index 
as to the needs of the livestock for 
iodine. 

Since it is possible to control goitre 
by feeding iodine to livestock in areas 
where goitre is common, and since the 
feeding of iodine to pregnant animals 
prevents goitre in the young, it has be¬ 
come an established practice among all 
careful livestock men in western Canada 
and similar areas to feed either fresh 
iodized salt, in which the iodine has 
been stabilized, or by dissolving two 
ounces of potassium iodide in a pint of 
water, and sprinkling over 100 pounds 
of dried, granulated salt in the case of 
sheep, cattle and horses. For mares and 
sows, potassium iodide can be given in 
liquid form by dissolving one ounce of 
potassium iodide crystals in a gallon of 
water, and keeping the liquid in a stone 
jar or stoppered crock. During the last 
four or five months of pregnancy, each 
mare in foal should receive one table¬ 
spoonful of this liquid on her feed daily, 
and each sow in pig should get a table¬ 
spoonful of this liquid twice or three 
times per week during the three months 
previous to farrowing. 

A word should be added with respect 
to iodized salt, as pointed out in these 
columns in our February issue. The Divi¬ 
sion of Chemistry of the Dominion De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has called at¬ 
tention to the necessity of using rea¬ 
sonably fresh iodized salt. It was found, 
as a result of the experiments, that with 
a combination of moisture and sunlight, 
such as is found during the summer 
months when rock salt is placed in 
pastures for livestock, the loss of iodine 
is quite rapid, much more so than dur¬ 
ing the winter months when salt is fed 
under stall conditions. Where iodized 
salt, no matter how the iodine is stabi¬ 
lized, is placed outside in the pasture 
where livestock can have ready access 
to it, the salt loses its iodine content 
completely by the end of two months. 



[Guide Photo. 

k. These are not the kind of horses that constitute our surplus in western Canada. Well-bred 
and well raised f they will command a relatively good market for years to come. 
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will do for your truck today 


That truck of yours is a precious piece of equipment. For 
trucks are mighty hard to get these days. And it’s often impossi¬ 
ble to get repair parts promptly. 

That’s why you need the very best oil you can get for your truck 
today. Mobiloil gives you extra protection against breakdowns 
and depreciation. 

Mobiloil is refined and purified so scientifically that it stands up 
under the intense heat and punishment of heavy service. It 
keeps a tough, oily film over delicate bearing surfaces, and guards 
against unnecessary wear. It slows down depreciation and im¬ 
proves engine operation. Yes, and many users say their oil 
consumption is lower with Mobiloil. 

True, Mobiloil costs a little more than ordinary oils. But it’s 
worth more—a lot more to you. See your Imperial Oil agent or 
dealer for correct grades of Mobiloil for your car, truck and 
tractor. 

MOBILOIL 



SOLD BY 


IMPERIAL OIL EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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CITY and COUNTRY 



Man-power and transportation shortages 
have changed the banking habits of many 
city and country residents: They now use 
the mail more freely and come to the Bank 
less frequently. 



Banking by mail saves time, wear-and-tear, tires, and gasoline. 
It is convenient and simple. Write for folder, “How to Bank 
by Mail”. 

BANK OF MONTREAL 

FOUNDED IN 1817 



How To Judge Seed Grain 
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GROW 

r TO MARKET 

Faster the V1G0R Way 

Three "ViGoR" Protein and Mineral Supple¬ 
ments (to be mixed with farm ground grains) 
are formulated to secure for you profitable 
hog results. 

ViGoR Sow Breeder P. & M. Supplement 
For Brood Sows during gestation period. 
ViGoR Pig Starter P. & M. Supplement 
For Piglets from 2 weeks of age until weaned. 
ViGoR Hog Utility P. & M. Supplement 

For grcnving and market finish. 

Each mix is designed for its special purpose. 
Proper economical nutrition is thus assured 
for the success of your hog program. 

In these ViGoR P & M. Supplements ingredi¬ 
ent selection is exacting. Ingredients are 
laboratory-tested, resulting in all ViGoR 
Formulae being properly balanced in proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. 





LEADING 

DEALERS 


PIC STARTER 

PROTEIN AND MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


BURNS e CO-LIMITED 


FEED DIVISION 


A GREAT many fairs, both large and 
small, will be held in western Can¬ 
ada during the next two months. A sub¬ 
stantial number of farmers, both old 
and young, will exhibit samples of grain 
at one or more fairs, and a much larger 
number of people will examine the ex¬ 
hibits with a critical eye, both as to the 
judgment of the exhibitor in bringing 
such grain to the show, and as to the 
excellence of the work done by the 
judges. 

Whether a judge actually uses a score 
card or not during the process of judg¬ 
ing, the chances are that he has in his 
mind some definite relationship be¬ 
tween the values of the various factors 
contributing to the quality of seed grain. 
Moreover, while the same considera¬ 
tions apply to wheat as to barley, they 
may not have the same values. 

In the judging of either wheat, oats 
or barley, size and plumpness, freedom 
from foreign seed, whether of weed 
seeds or other grains, and purity of 
variety are important. In the case of 
oats, thinness of hull is a consideration 
which is not met with in wheat and is 
not much of a factor in barley, because 
the hull on barley does not vary as 
much as in oats. For the same reason, 
the weight per measured bushel is a 
much more important factor with wheat 
and barley than of oats. In the case of 
barley, brightness of color is always em¬ 
phasized, because it is the chief means 
of indicating freshness and the ability 
of barley to germinate evenly and 
quickly. When exposed to weather, or 
after it gets old, barely discolors very 
easily. Moreover, uniformity in size of 
barley is a more important factor than 
with either oats or wheat, and is there¬ 
fore to be given special consideration, 
in addition to the size and plumpness of 
the kernel generally. In barley,^ too, 
there is another value generally called 
soundness, which is important because 
barley kernels are frequently broken 
in the threshing process. The seed 
breaks crosswise, so that the half of the 
kernel which contains the germ has an 
insufficient amount of starch, or plant 
food material to feed the young plant, 
in case it is sown and germinates. 
Broken seeds of barley are therefore 
discriminated against. 

The amount and quality of the hull 
in oats is an important indication of 
the quality of the grain. Sometimes oats 
with thick hulls may have a heavy 
per bushel weight and sometimes the 
reverse is the case. Sometimes oats ap¬ 
pear very plump, due, principally, to a 
thick hull. In other cases, plump oats 
have a thin hull; and to really examine 
two samples as to quality it is necessary 
to de-hull at least a dozen kernels of 
each and compare the amounts and 
quality of the hulls. The hulls on some 
oats are much tougher than on others, 
which means they will be harder to 
masticate and therefore would have a 
lower feeding value. 

In the judging of wheat, the texture 
of the kernel is important. Every farmer 
knows the difference in appearance be¬ 
tween a soft, starchy or piebald kernel 
and a hard, vitreous kernel. In the case 
of wheat, hardness indicates quality 
and it is necessary to either bite or cut 
some of the kernels, as well as to judge 


by their appearance in order to deter¬ 
mine kernel texture. Hard kernels are 
generally a little darker than those of 
poorer quality, and in addition there 
is a suggestion of transparency about 
them, or, in other words, they are 
described as “translucent.” 

The ability to germinate is, of course, 
very important in the seed, and could be 
given at least 20 points out of a 100, 
with as many as 25 points given for 
freedom from foreign seeds, in the case 
of oats and wheat. 

Where sheaves of grain or forage 
crops are to be exhibited, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that this mate¬ 
rial must be selected and prepared with 
the same care that is given to the pre¬ 
paration of seeds. Appearance is by no 
means the criterion in judging these 
exhibits, but it is, nevertheless, im¬ 
portant to observe the regulations so 
that the judges will not be forced to de¬ 
cide between entries which lack uni¬ 
formity in the way in which they have 
been prepared. Sheaves are usually re¬ 
quired to be four inches in diameter at 
the centre. This provides a fair sample. 
Slender sheaves do not present suffi¬ 
cient material for comparison, while 
very large sheaves give an exhibit a 
very unbalanced appearance. 

In the case of sheaves of cereal grains, 
the judges will, of course, try to visua¬ 
lize the crop represented by the sheaves 
they are judging. Thus, the length and 
strength of the straw will indicate the 
ease of handling the crop, while the 
stage of maturity and the indications 
of good yields will be related to the 
probability of early seeding and the 
profitableness of the crop. In many parts 
of the prairie provinces, and in portions 
of British Columbia, where the growing 
season is relatively short, the further 
advanced grain crops are, by a given 
date, the more satisfactory the yield is 
likely to be after allowances are made 
for differences in variety. Yield is in¬ 
dicated by large heads containing many 
spikelets and florets. 

It is advisable, also, to show as much 
as possible of the full length of the 
straw, less only that which must be 
trimmed off to make a neat and tidy 
sheaf. The straw in a good sheaf will 
appear strong enough to hold up the 
heads until after harvest; and it must 
be long enough so that a crop of 
such grain could be handled with 
ordinary harvesting equipment, without 
inconvenience. 

In the case of sheaves of fodder crops, 
such as grasses and clovers, they are 
judged for their value as fodder. Some¬ 
times it is required that the material 
be cured, as for hay. This will mean 
that the material for the sheaf must be 
cut when the hay is cut and if the fair 
is held later, the sheaf must stand 
storage until fair time. Grasses will be 
cut before or just after flowering in 
order to get the largest yield of good 
quality hay. Alfalfa and other legumes 
will need to be cut when the plants are 
about 10 per cent in bloom. Also, be¬ 
cause both yield and quality are so 
important in the case of fodder crops, 
the length of stems, as well as the fine¬ 
ness of the stalk, will receive consider¬ 
able emphasis from the judges. Coarse¬ 
ness of stem is a worse defect than 
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SAVE MONEY WITH 


shortness, although, of course, the 
judges will balance the two factors. 


Cut Hay Early Enough 

S INCE hay is grown for feed, it is logi¬ 
cal that the crop should be cut when 
the grass or clover has reached the stage 
of growth at which the highest feeding 
value can be obtained. R. E. McKenzie, 
Dominion experimental station, Swift 
Current, suggests that the late cutting 
of hay crops results in the greatest loss 
which occurs in haymaking throughout 
the prairie provinces. This is because 
hay cut too late has less proteins and 
minerals, and more indigestible fibre 
than if it had been cut at the proper 
stage of maturity. 

Mixed hay is more often grown for 
feed than single grasses or legumes. A 
mixture of brome and alfalfa should be 
cut when the grass has started to flower, 
and when mixed grasses are to be cut 
the grass making up the greater part of 
the mixture should be the guide. 

The rule for alfalfa which is most 
generally recommended is that cutting 
when ten per cent of the crop is in 
bloom will give the best quality hay. 
From Swift Current it is suggested, 
nevertheless, that it is well to watch 
closely the starting of second growth 
from the bottom. If any new growth is 
starting, the crop should be cut, regard¬ 
less of whether flowering has begun. 
Because alfalfa is of such high quality 
when properly cured as hay, the time 
of cutting is even more important than 
for most other crops. 

Sweet clover, for a somewhat different 
reason, needs to be watched carefully 
also, because the longer sweet clover is 
left after the blossoms start to show, 
the more woody and less palatable the 
hay will be. 

More, perhaps, than any other hay 
crop, crested wheat grass quality is in¬ 
jured by late cutting. This grass ma¬ 
tures very rapidly. It is recommended 
that it should be cut when the field is 
fully headed. Failure to cut early enough 
is responsible for many disappointments 
in the quality of crested wheat grass 
hay. Timothy yields the highest quality 
hay when cut between the early and 
the full bloom stage. If left longer, it 
also loses quality and feeding value very 
rapidly. Brome grass and western rye 
grass may be cut a little later than 
crested wheat grass, but not later than 
the flowering stage. 


Appealing to users because of special features 
that make farm work easier and more profit¬ 
able the present-day Massey-Harris equip¬ 
ment through its leadership in design offers 
more advantages than ever before. Farmers 
everywhere find that smooth-running, fast¬ 
working, cost-reducing Massey-Harris 
machines save them time and labor. 

Particularly outstanding in modem har¬ 
vesting equipment are the Massey-Harris 
combines for which Canadian farmers have 
shown a decided preference. And the self- 


propelled combine developed and perfected 
by Massey-Harris has been a great help 
to Canadian farmers in wartime with its saving 
of manpower and expense and has opened up 
new possibilities for the post-war adoption 
of the self-propelled principle to other types 
of farm machines. 

The new machines that will be available 
for 1945 will be distributed under the govern¬ 
ment rationing plan and because of the prefer¬ 
ence for Massey-Harris machines it is 
advisable to have your local dealer make 
out your essentiality application form for 
needed equipment now. 


Flax Bollworm a New Pest 

S IX or seven years ago the flax boll- 
worm was first noticed in Saskatche¬ 
wan, and since then has been reported 
from Manitoba and Alberta. It is known 
to occur in Europe, Asia, and other parts 
of North America, but as far as Cana¬ 
dian entomologists are aware, it is only 
of economic importance in west central 
and southwestern Saskatchewan. 

Flax is the only cultivated crop known 
to be attacked by this pest, which is 
a native climbing cutworm. During its 
early life as a larvae it finds its way into 
the flax boll and eats out the seeds. 
The worm generally destroys every seed 
in the boll, but the bolls themselves are 
not chewed off, nor are the leaves eaten 
to any extent. 

The flax bollworm during 1944 caused 
an average loss in the heavy flax pro¬ 
ducing areas of Saskatchewan of about 
three per cent, but in a few fields the 
damage was as high as 20 per cent. 
Moreover, the losses were greater than 
in 1943, although the area infested was 
about the same. 

The adult of the flax bollworm is a 
moth which emerges from the pupa (in 
which form the insect winters over) 
in the early part of July. Egg-laying 
begins and the eggs are about the size 
of a pinhead, attached individually to 
the outside of the blossoming flax boll. 
In a few days hatching takes place and 
each tiny larva finds its way into the 
boll where it stays until all the seeds are 
eaten. It then chews through the side 
of the boll and finds another one, so 
that seven or eight bolls may be de¬ 
stroyed by a single larva. These are dull 
green color with four narrow white lines 
down the body, and are most frequently 
seen in the middle of August. About the 
latter part of August, they are full 
grown and drop off the plant. They 
change to a greenish-brown or brown 
pupa and winter over in the top inch 
or inch-and-a-half of soil. 

No sure method of control is known, 


V Massey-Harris No. 21 

Self-Propelled Reaper-Thresher 

One man can operate it. 6-cylinder 
heavy duty motor. Can make sharp 
turns and operate close to fences. 
Choice of 4 forward speeds with 
constant cylinder speed means ideal 
operation in any crop condition. 


Massey-Harris No. 15 < 
Reaper-Thresher 

Eight-foot cut. Power take 
off drive. 25-bushel tank 
corrugated bar cylinder 
Rubber tires. Strong tripod 
type frame construction 
Low operating cost. 


Established 1847 

BRANDON SASKATOON 
REGINA SWIFT CURRENT 


TORONTO 

MONTREAL 


YORKTON 

CALGARY 


EDMONTON 

VANCOUVER 
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WINDSOR 
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IODIZED SALT BLOCKS 


IODIZED STOCK SALT 


because the flax bollworm has only very spring tillage is beneficial, because it 
recently assumed economic importance, will reduce the number of pupae that 
It is thought that shallow fall or early survive the winter. 


MONARCH 

Wooden Portable 
Grain Elevator 


(Large Capacity ) 


Restricted quota. Limited supply only 


Equipped with No. 55 steel chain 
14 gauge steel flights. 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO. LTD 

WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 


RECLAIMO 


THE SUPER FILTER-REFINER 

Saves Oil - Motors - Dollars! 

This proven Canadian-made product, when installed 
on any tractor, truck or car, saves many dollars by 
constant oil purifying, eliminating all oil changes and 
reducing motor wear to a minimum. 

IWoney-back guarantee. Write for Literature. 


rass 


RECLAIMO COMPANY (CANADA) 

301A 10th Ave. W. CALGARY, Alta. 


W HERE livestock are kept, grasslands 
for both hay and pasture are a 
necessity. After a field has been in grass 
for several years, it will deteriorate, 
usually from over-stocking. With proper 
management, the yield of pastures in¬ 
cluded in a rotation can be maintained 
and even increased, so that when the 
time comes to break them up, the 
amount of fibre to be turned under in 
preparation for the following crop will 
be at or near its maximum. 

Over-stocking results in pastures be¬ 
ing eaten down to the point where they 
become less and less productive. Weeds 
become more numerous and they occupy 
more space than the grass itself. Care¬ 
ful watching of the field is necessary to 
see when such weeds as pasture sage, 
cactus, golden aster, brown weed and 
yarrow are becoming more numerous. 
Soil erosion also takes place in depleted 
pastures and where there is insufficient 
grass to adequately maintain the stock 
running on it, the animals will turn to 
unpalatable shrubs, and will even eat 
certain poisonous plants, which results 
in losses. Such a pasture is of little 
value either for milk or beef. 

Proper grazing means leaving a fair 
proportion of the current year’s growth 
at the end of the season. This carry¬ 
over not only means that the pasture is 


left in good shape for another season, 
but it provides a supply of cured grass 
for the following spring, which will be 
nutritious along with the new growth. 
The carryover also allows for some 
seed setting and to a certain extent 
some renewal from this source. Heavy 
grazing early in the spring is partic¬ 
ularly injurious. 

If livestock must travel more than 
about 1% miles to water they will tend 
to overgraze the areas nearer the water. 
In some cases, the location of salt licks 
in various parts of the area will tend to 
avoid this; and shelter from heat and 
from insects well away from the water 
will have the same effect. 

Where large areas of wild land or 
native pasture are used, special care is 
necessary in distributing the shelter, 
salt and water, because it is not often 
practicable to break these areas up. 
Manuring at from five to 15 tons per 
acre, where manures are available and 
the land is considered valuable enough, 
is very beneficial and often increases 
the yield of grass to a marked extent. 
Dividing the pasture into smaller areas 
and rotating the animals on them is 
sometimes practised. On large pastures 
this is seldom practicable because it 
requires special fencing and also water 
in each section to be grazed. On smaller 


With every pound of wool, she’s 

SHEEP, LIKE ALL 

LOSING SALT! ==. 


Sheep are heavier users of salt per pound of hody 
weight than any other domestic animal. They 
put salt into their wool, lose salt in perspiration. 
Lambs require almost half-a-pound of salt a 
month; ewes a pound. Keep "Windsor” Iodized 
Stock Salt in a protected box near watering place 
and let them help themselves. 


Burning a peaty field in northern Saskatchewan. Burning excess vegetable*matter in this 
way means burning out the amount needed as well, and years may^be required to put 
the field into really productive\condition . 


Products of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Hog Losses From Necro 
Today Are Unnecessary! 

Lederle’s Sulfaguanidine works quickly 
to cut down death losses from necro. It 
usually clears up infection before serious 
damage occurs. With Lederle’s Sulfa¬ 
guanidine at hand to control necro, hog 
breeders are able to market more pigs 
per sow farrowed. But prompt treatment 
at the first sign of infection is important 
to get the full benefits ofSulfaguanidine’s 
rapid action. 

Lederle’s Sufaguanidine comes in tab¬ 
let, OBLET and powder forms. It is easy 
to give. Ask your dealer 
for literature. Ifhe can¬ 
not supply you, send us 
his name. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 

A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





YOUR LIVESTOCK 
HELPS THE WAR EFFORT! 


Your farm is a vital factor 
in Canada’s war effort. You 
can make your livestock 
more valuable with the aid 
of our Linseed Oil Meal, 
famous for its high proteins 
and nutrition value. We are 
supplying your dealer to the 
full extent of our wartime 
capacity—consult him now! 

The Sherwin- Williams Co. 
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pastures rotational grazing is seldom ability of electric fencing, together with 
necessary if the grass is not overstocked, an intensive livestock program on the 
Ready access to water and the avail- farm, might make it desirable. 


Commercial Fertilizers Replace Losses 


F OR many years after the new land of 
western Canada was opened up for 
settlement, the use of fertilizers was 
considered unnecessary, and would have 
been, in fact, uneconomical. The vast 
stores of accumulated plant food result¬ 
ing from an undisturbed grass cover, 
were lying ready for the pioneer settler. 
Continuous cropping accompanied by 
yields which were surprisingly good, 
year after year, led to the undesirable 
exploitation of these plant food reserves, 
and to charges of soil mining, which 
were in many cases only too true. 

In more recent years, commercial fer¬ 
tilizers have come into more general 
use. They have been in limited supply 
during the war years, but even had the 
supply been generous, many men would 
have been reluctant to use them because 
of the feeling that, once started, the 
practice must be continued. This is prob¬ 
ably true, since if it were not there would 
be no occasion to use them in the first 
place. When soils have been allowed to 
deteriorate in quality and cropping 
practices have led to a depletion of 
plant food in the soil, it is hardly to be 
expected that one or two applications of 


some commercial fertilizer, applied at 
a rate which will give economical re¬ 
turns on the first crop harvested, will 
restore the natural fertility of these 
soils so that no more commercial fertili¬ 
zers will be necessary. It is about as sen¬ 
sible to avoid the use of fertilizers for 
this reason, as to refrain from going to 
a doctor because, once started, one 
would have to continue for some time. 
If the natural fertility of the soil is 
depleted, the only profitable way of 
bringing yields up is to put more back 
into the soil. 

This can be done by turning under 
grass or legumes, applying barnyard 
manure, or using commercial fertilizers. 
Since such a comparatively small per¬ 
centage of farms in the prairie provinces 
have sufficient livestock to manure their 
comparatively large acreages even infre¬ 
quently, and since we have not yet 
reached the point in farming practice 
where grass and legumes are grown 
regularly for the maintenance of soil 
fertility, there is no alternative but 
the use of commercial fertilizers where 
the depletion of soil fertility either 
threatens or has actually occurred. 


Sudan Grass For Dry Season Pasture 


D UE to the lateness of the season this 
year, some farmers may have seeded 
or made plans to seed Sudan grass, 
which, even in a normal season, should 
not be planted until the last week in 
May or until the middle of June. It is 
a tall, fast growing sorghum, useful 
especially for pasture and hay. It will 
withstand considerable drought, and 
while in extreme dry weather the 
growth is slow, it remains green and 
responds quickly to rain and warm 
weather. Where conditions are ideal 
for its growth it is perhaps the fastest 
growing annual cultivated grass suit¬ 
able for prairie soils. 

Sudan grass does well on a variety of 
soils, but draws heavily on moisture, 
especially in dry seasons. It is, however, 
especially useful during July and 
August when other pastures have be¬ 
come brown and perhaps burned. The 
Dominion experimental station at Mor- 
den used Sudan grass during the very 
dry years of the '30’s, and found that 
this pasture was green and luscious 
when all other pasture was very poor. 
It was found then that when cows were 
turned on Sudan grass, milk produc¬ 
tion increased as much as seven pounds 
per cow. 

For seed, Sudan grass is better 


sown in cultivated rows, the latter from 
20 to 36 inches apart, and the seed used 
at from two to four pounds per acre. 
For pasture, however, drills six inches 
apart, and at the rate of twenty pounds 
per acre, can usually be secured by set¬ 
ting the drill to sow two pecks of wheat. 

Sudan grass is ready for pasture from 
four to five weeks after seeding, under 
reasonably favorable conditions. When 
the first growth is eaten off, the stock 
should be turned off for a period in 
order to allow the grass to make addi¬ 
tional growth. A note of caution must be 
sounded in connection with this grass, 
however, since in the green tender stage 
during the first weeks of pasturing, hy¬ 
bridized Sudan grass seed is poisonous. 
Morden has reported that all livestock 
relish Sudan grass, and there appears 
to be little dangers from bloating, 
though ordinary precaution should be 
exercised when pasturing for the first 
few days. Furthermore, stock should not 
be allowed to pasture Sudan grass that 
has been frozen down in the fall. There 
is a development of prussic acid in Su¬ 
dan grass at this time which has been 
known to kill cattle, under certain con¬ 
ditions, within a very few minutes after 
eating the grass. 


Save the Trash on Fallows 

G RAIN growing areas where stubble 
from last year’s crop was not very 
long, are likely to experience difficulty 
in keeping the soil from moving about 
with the wind. About 20,000,000 acres of 
land are summerfallowed each year, 
which means that the soil is pushed 
around by all kinds of machines; and 
the trash cover, which has proven to be 
the best protection against wind ero¬ 
sion, can easily be lost unless extreme 
care is taken. 

It must be borne in mind that as 
much as possible of the trash cover 
must be kept on the surface of the 
ground until after seeding is completed 
in 1946. Experimental work has indi¬ 
cated clearly enough that excessive use 
of the one-way disc on summerfallows 
is a very excellent way of destroying 
the trash. Many fanners use a rod 
weeder after using the one-way disc 
lightly for the first operation. In areas 
where the blade weeder is in use, this 
is sometimes preferable to the one-way, 
since the latter, if used too deeply, can 
cover up the trash. 

On many fields it is almost certain 
that the trash will have pretty well dis¬ 
appeared by the end of July. One way of 
wind-proofing such soil is to use the 
moldboard plow late in July as the final 
summerfallowing operation. On heavy 
clay or sandy land this plowing is not 
generally as satisfactory as listing late 
in the fall. The listing operation can be 
done with lister shovels on a duck-foot 
cultivator, spaced about five feet apart. 


Even in thosfe areas where the blade 
weeder is most commonly used and is 
considered as the best method of pro¬ 
tecting the trash cover, the weeds are 
not always killed and the blade is some¬ 
times used several times. In such cases, 
the trash is likely to be worked under, 
especially if the stubble is light. 


Plowins Versus Surface Tillage 

VER the last seven years work done 
at the Dominion experimental farm, 
Brandon, and on experimental sub¬ 
stations in southwestern Manitoba indi¬ 
cates that the costs of plowing land 
intended for fallow, or preparing it ex¬ 
clusively by surface cultivation, are sel¬ 
dom significantly different. On the sub¬ 
stations during this period, wheat has 
yielded two bushels more per acre after 
plowing than after surface tillage, but 
on the Brandon farm, exclusive surface 
cultivation has tended to raise heavier 
crops than plowed fallow in dry seasons, 
while in wet seasons, a somewhat similar 
advantage was derived from plowing. 

Authorities at Brandon conclude, 
therefore, that the recent years of ample 
moisture in southwestern Manitoba may 
be responsible for the increased yield 
from plowing. It is suggested that, after 
all, the main object should be to start 
sufficiently early in the season to con¬ 
trol perennial weeds such as sow thistle 
and couch grass, and to prevent the 
maturing and distribution of weed seeds, 
while on the lighter soils the importance 
of maintaining an adequate trash cover 
is also a primary consideration. 
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MOTOR OILS for HEAVY DUTY 

NOW FARMERS CAN GET GENUINE 
SUPERLUBE “H-D” MOTOR OIL 

for “Heavy Duty” in agriculture at the 
same price as ordinary oils. 

Write now for catalogue and prices, also 
for free booklet which tells how “H-D” 
Oils are better for severe service. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. 
LIMITED 

National Storage Bldg. Winnipeg 


Mustard and Stinkweed 

We are In the market for any amount of these 
seeds and will quote you a price upon receipt of 
your sample. We also build a special gravity cleaner 
that will take these seeds out of your grain at from 
300 to 800 bushels an hour. For fast grain hand¬ 
ling, we build a steel belt driven elevator, mounted 
on two-wheeled trailers and with this, no shovelling 
will be required in the granaries. 

KJELLANDER GRAIN COMPANY 
Reqina, Sask. 



Mow many times has a simple re- 
pair job held up the use of a piece 
of machinery just because you 
didn’t have a file handy? Shown 
above is an assortment that should 
be in every farmer’s tool kit. . . . 
Mill File (single cut) for sharpen¬ 
ing work; Flat File (double cut) 
for fast rough filing; Slim Taper 
File for handsaw sharpening and 
regrooving battered screw threads; 
Horse Rasp for hoof trimming and 
wood-working. 

Buy Black Diamond Files — get 
the benefit of their high quality, 
long service and maximum value. 
At hardware merchants. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO.. PORT HOPE, 0NT. 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 
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A S a result, the 16 years between 1930 
and 1944 saw a decrease in the horse 
population of western Canada of more 
than 400,000. Some increase (about 14 
per cent) occurred in B.C., but Alberta 
lost 95,000 head, Saskatchewan 252,000, 
and Manitoba 70,000. In spite of these 
losses, however, the horse population of 
the four western provinces remained at 
approximately 1,750,000, the other five 
provinces having between them about 
960,600, making a total horse population 
of 2,735,000, of which 312,300 were foals 
and yearlings. 

Of the 65 per cent of Canadian horses 
located in western Canada, a large 
number (estimated at from 250,000 up¬ 
wards) consist of unbroken range horses, 
or "broncos” that do not enter into the 
farm picture except as they consume 
pasture which might be better used for 
cattle, and constitute a drag on the 
horse market, because of the over-em¬ 
phasis that is attached to their exist¬ 
ence. It was recently announced that a 
two million dollar contract has been 
signed for the supply of more than 
10,000 tons of horse meat to be processed 
from these surplus horses for shipment 
to Belgium. Processing plants at Swift 
Current and Edmonton have been in 
process of development for some time, 
and it is expected that this market, to¬ 
gether with the market for fox meat, 
will shortly reduce the numbers of these 
undesirable horses to manageable pro¬ 
portions. 

Whatever the numbers of these sur¬ 
plus horses, it appears quite clear that 
their existence and the unusual pub¬ 
licity attendant on attempts to find a 
market for them, has served to becloud 
the danger of a real shortage of good 
horses for Canadian farms. This, to¬ 
gether with the rapid pace of mechan¬ 
ization, has led to a serious under ap¬ 
preciation of the place which the horse 
still occupies on the majority of Cana¬ 
dian farms. As pointed out by J. M. 
McCallum, Associate Chief, Livestock 
and Poultry Division, Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, not long 
ago, horses still do the work on 64 per 
cent of the farms in western Canada, 
and on 89 per cent of the farms of 
eastern Canada, where, according to the 
Dominion census of 1941, there are no 
tractors. Eastern Canada has for years 
drawn from 20,000 to 25,000 horses per 
year from the prairie provinces, and in 
1944, the number shipped east was 
28,586. 

The horse has not been in the lime¬ 
light during the war years, primarily 
for the reason that, with emphasis laid 
so heavily on food animals (cattle, pigs, 
poultry and sheep), it was perhaps in¬ 
evitable that the horse should be more 
or less out of the public mind, in spite 
of the fact that he furnishes the power 
with which to cultivate the land, and 
sow and harvest the crops from which 
dairy products and livestock have 
brought such increased revenue to Cana¬ 
dian farms since 1940. 


DOBBIN IS NOT 
DONE YET 


Continued from page 9 


Today, in an age of machinery, super¬ 
power and science generally, the horse 
is threatened with displacement in some 
of these fields of usefulness. Because 
fewer horses are now maintained on the 
nearly 325,000 farms of western Canada, 
there are those who argue that the horse 
will soon be more or less extinct as a 
farm work animal. They forget, for one 
thing, that no change-over of similar 
magnitude, either from natural to arti¬ 
ficial products, from animals to mach¬ 
ines, or from one type of implement to 
another, ever takes place quickly. Evo¬ 
lution, rather than revolution, is the 
underlying principle of progress. Revo¬ 
lutions, in fact, occur only when some 
agency or nation has flouted this under¬ 
lying principle and has obstructed the 
pathway of evolution. 

Horses then, are being subjected to 
evolution in farm power, to the impact 
of mechanization on agriculture, and to 
the special influence of economics which, 
in the case of wheat growing in the 
prairie provinces, has required larger 
farms, larger implements, the minimum 
of manpower, and the lowest possible 
cost of production. The horse has suf¬ 
fered on these larger farms, because 
he cannot deliver his power efficiently, 
by comparison with machines, when 
worked in teams of more than four 
animals. 

The working horse exerts his power on 
the load by pushing against his collar, 
to which the load is attached by means 
of traces. The propelling force is in the 
hind quarters, and the most efficient 
horses for heavy draft work are short 
in the back, comparatively short-legged, 
and massive in size. A horse exerts his 
maximum power when starting a load, 
since all four feet are on the ground, 
and his equilibrium is stable. When 
walking, he can exert less power; when 
trotting, still less; and when running, 
hardly any at all, except that generated 
by his own momentum. Power in the 
draft horse is generated, of course, from 
the heavy muscles carried by such a 
horse, and if two or three feet are off 
the ground during movement, as in the 
case of trotting or running, the power 
plant operates less efficiently. 

It has been calculated, however, that 
two horses working together do not 
produce the same power as if each were 
working separately, the loss in the team 
being two per cent. When three horses 
are worked together, only 87 per cent 
of their maximum power is furnished. 
With four horses, the figure is 80; five 
horses, 73; six horses, 67; seven horses, 
55; and an eight-horse team delivers 
only 49 per cent of its maximum power. 
This loss in power is partly due to vary¬ 
ing dispositions in the horses that make 
up the team, and the impossiblity of 
regulating eveners to compensate exactly 
for this difference, and for differences 
in conformation. 

This loss in efficiency probably ac¬ 
counts in considerable measure for the 
inroads which mechanical power has 
made into the work formerly done by six 
and eight-horse teams. Add to this the 
fact that mechanical power has become 
more dependable and efficient as the 
result of experience and the mounting 
on rubber of both tractors and equip¬ 
ment, and the additional fact that work¬ 
ing horses require constant care, and 
no one need wonder at some decrease 
in the horse population. Then, too, there 
is the fact that manpower is costly, and 
during the war years has been ex¬ 
tremely scarce. Speed, too, has become 
a factor—sometimes overestimated in 
importance. But where large acreages 
are operated, with a temperamental 
weatherman to contend with, and 
granting the difference between an opti¬ 
mum working speed of 2% miles for 
draft horses and a speed of four miles 
or more for mechanical power, the ap¬ 
peal of the latter is understandable. 
Auxiliary power services, such as the 
grinding of feed, the sawing of wood 
and the hauling of grain have likewise 
attracted both the large and smaller 
farm operators. 


^Bums Low Cost i 
> KEROSENE 
(or Gasoline) J 


350 Strokes per Minute 

~ /to wheel to your wood, start 
engine and saw. No shut-downs or 
strikes. Many exclusive OTTAWA 
features. Put the Ottawa to work 
—soon pays for itself, and makes 
money for you. No priority needed 
to buy an Ottawa. Get yours now! 

ltfit has been a grand investment. It still runs 


Speed Up Production! 

Thousands Now making more money ^ as Y 

with an OTTAWA LOG SAW. You 
can beat the labor shortage with 
this dependable machine. Saws the 
human way, only many times faster. 

Easy to start in any kind of weather. 

What Users Say 

like new and has never given i 
me any trouble at all. I have | 
had the rig 8 or 9 years and 
still give the Ottawa the 
praise for the best rig on the 
market." — Schley Jordan* 

West Virginia, 

FREE 

Big Catalog 

Write today for your FREE 
copy of the Ottawa Catalog. 

Contains complete informa¬ 
tion of the 6** and other 
Ottawa Saws. 


FELLS TREES • SAWS LOGS 

Buzzes Up Poles and Limbs 

Ottawa "6” cnte blocks or logs...limb saw and tree 
taller attachments can be added at any time. Does 
everything you need fast and easy. You can turn wood 
lot into cash quickly and profit by present high prices. 

ENGINE FOR BELT JOBS —When not sawing 
wood, use the engine to grind feed, pump water, etc. 
Pulley furnished! 

thousands in use everywhere 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CU., 648 Wood Ave., Ottawa, Kansas, U.S.A. 


M R. McCALLUM believes that there 
is cause for immediate concern in 
“the rapidity with which the numbers 
of colts and fillies under two years of 
age have decreased in the last three 
years.” He has pointed out that since 
1942 the total horse population has 
dropped 81,000 head, but the number of 
foals and yearlings has decreased by 
106,800 head. Most of this decrease has 
occurred In western Canada, and it is 
expected that at June 1, 1945, the num¬ 
ber of foals and yearlings on farms in 
Canada “will be considerably less than 


CUTS OUT LOSS 

... DUE TO INSECT PESTS" 


OTOP fly and other insect annoyances that make cattle 
nervous and irritable — poor feeders, poor milkers. 

Spray Shell Livestock Spray directly on animals —and 
in barns, stables, poultry houses. It kills flies and other 
insect pests on contact ... repels fresh swarms for hours. 

It will not stain or irritate animals. Sold 
by leading retail merchants. 


Barnyard Strategy 


SHELL 


The Balloon Peddler. 
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Magic Electric Welder^ 

metal*; easy to use; full directions. Complete with power 
unit, flame and metallic are attachments, carbons, fluxes, 
rod*, mask. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. Splendid 
for farm use. Magic Welder Mfg. Co.. 241 CG Canal St.. 
New York City. 



Approved Derris dust treatment gives 
protection with maximum safety. Invalu¬ 
able for crops with edible tops. 


Buy from your local dealer . 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Fertilizer 

Division 
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300,000, of which less than 50 per cent problem is employing the system of 
will be foals.” artificial insemination.” 


More than 5,500 horses were disposed 

of at ten organized horse sales in the TTHE Dominion government has, in fact, 
prairie provinces last spring. This is the 1 established within the last two 
largest number of horses ever sold at months, an artificial insemination cen- 
westem Canadian sales. Averages were tre at the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
not high, Calgary, Stettler and Brandon Brandon. Two good sires, one a Per- 
averaging approximately $70 for a total cheron and the other a Clydesdale, have 
of 2,200 horses at the three sales, while been stationed at Brandon, and a tech- 
Regina and Lacombe sold 2,200 horses nician will operate within a designated 
for approximately $65; and Red Deer 327 area for the benefit of breeders who 
for $66. Top prices, however, were satis- may nominate mares for one or the 
factory. The high team at Lacombe other of these horses, 
brought $700, and the high single horse It is interesting to recall that in the 
at both Lacombe and at Calgary $350. year 1918 there were 5,738 stallions en- 
The high team at Saskatoon brought rolled in the three prairie provinces, of 
$500, at Regina $550, and at Calgary which number all but 573 were pure- 
$590. bred. By 1931 the number had decreased 

“A consideration of the over-all situa- to 1,578, of which, moreover, all but 
tion in the horse industry of Canada about 100 were of the draft breeds. We 
today,” says J. M. McCallum, “would do not have the number enrolled in the 
not justify the statement three prairie provinces for 

heard too often that the the year 1944, but in Sas- 

day of the draft horse katchewan, the total was 

in this country is done. ^ ■eat^ ~v- 677 pure-breds and 24 

Neither would it justify ^ grades, almost exactly the 

a belief that the horse same number as in 1931. 

business will boom in the ,, 'k. During the years in be- 

future as it did in by- —‘To 0 — tween, the number rose to 

gone years. What is 'or H as high as 1,378 pure- 

needed in the production breds in Saskatchewan in 

of draft horses is not a ill St TK 1940, with 126 grades, the 

program of indiscrimin- &>[|n flll if)..,. Iti- most serious drop occur- 

ate breeding, but a pro- I j f'lf ring in 1944, from a 1943 

gram of selective breed- Yj>\ > L..:*. figure of 1,029 pure-breds. 

ing under which farmers These figures, however, 

would continue to raise draft foals from are enrolment rather than population 
the best of their mares and the best figures, since 1941 census figures give 


sires available, in numbers sufficient to 
stop the dangerous decline which has 
taken place in the production of foals. 
It is to be hoped that six, eight or 
ten years hence, as the case may be, 
there will be a supply of good, mature 
draft horses for every need in this 
Dominion.” 

Thus speaks an official whose job is 
to see the horse industry in all its 
aspects from one Canadian coast to the 
other; and it is a safe enough bet that 
no forward-looking observer of the 
heavy horse breeding industry in Canada 
today would disagree with his state¬ 
ment. 

M OST of the standard arguments for 
the horse on Canadian farms still 
exist, for the majority of farms. The 
horse can be raised on the farm, or it 
can be bought at a fair price. It can be 
worked from three to six years of age, 
with the likelihood that it will appre¬ 
ciate in value constantly during that 
period. His feed can be grown on the 
farm with the minimum money cost. In 
ordinary times horses consume coarse 
grains and home-grown roughage, some 
of which is not worth much if marketed. 
Raising horses on the farm avoids large 
cash outlays for mechanical power, and 
on many farms horses make it easier 
to adjust the amount of power available, 
to the actual needs of the farm, with¬ 
out loss of efficiency. The manure also 
has a value which is not to be denied, 
and in western Canada, horses can be 
wintered over very cheaply in a season 
when there is not much work for them 
to do. Waste in the use of horses can be 
avoided by raising fewer horses, of bet¬ 
ter types, and of a kind more suitable 
to economical farm power. 

The need for more good horses im¬ 
mediately brings into focus, however, 
another problem facing the horse 
breeder. Some time ago this was stated 
as follows by T. P. Devlin, Secretary of 
the Clydesdale Horse Association of 
Canada: “A major problem confronting 
horse breeders these days is the lack 
of suitable sires of good enough quality 
to mate with the good mares still owned 
by breeders. Many breeders still possess 
several head of good mares who re¬ 
main yeld because of the inability of 
their owners to purchase a sufficiently 
good stallion to mate with them. The 
reason is that money invested in a stal¬ 
lion is not recoverable, due to owners 
being unable to secure sufficient mares 
at reasonable terms within a suitable 
distance to make the keeping of a 
high-class stallion a sound, financial 
proposition. 

“It is high time, therefore, that some 
serious, heavy thinking was being done 
in an effort to develop ways and means 
whereby breeders still owning good 
mares will be able to get the use of a 
high-class stallion at a reasonable serv¬ 
ice fee. In the opinion of some forward- 
thinking men, the only solution to this 


5,959 Saskatchewan stallions two years 
and over. The problem facing the horse 
industry of western Canada, and par¬ 
ticularly those who aspire to breed good 
horses, is one of adapability. The ex¬ 
perience of the last 200 years proves 
beyond any question that the horse can 
be bred to do almost any job that is 
required of him. It is arguable as to 
whether it is not easier in fact, to adapt 
the horse to changed conditions than 
the breeder. By whatever method the 
end is achieved, however, it will be by 
way of quality. Perhaps, too, the horse 
implements of the future will be rubber 
mounted in order that the horse may 
compete efficiently with power equip¬ 
ment. Also, the horse industry may 
really begin to study the situation in 
which it finds itself and, after satis¬ 
fying itself as to the facts of the situa¬ 
tion, will be able to formulate a plan 
by which it may compete fairly, in its 
own sphere, with its mechanical com¬ 
petitor. 

WANT TO BUY A 
FAMILY FARM? 

Continued from, page 10 

for less than these prices, if really good 
progress was to be made, but the prices 
quoted are for the entire farm, and not 
merely the improved land. It may well 
be, therefore, that it might be better to 
rent than to buy, if land prices are ris¬ 
ing as a result of good yields and good 
prices such as have been experienced 
during the war years. Experience has 
indicated that such periods do not last 
indefinitely. 

Another reason why it might pay bet¬ 
ter to rent than to buy lies in the fact 
that few purchasers are able to pay 
more than about 30 per cent in cash. 
The Saskatchewan survey indicated that 
out of 1,171 farms tabulated on this 
question, only 344 were bought for 30 
per cent cash or more, the remaining 
827 farms having been purchased on 
smaller down payments. Of 382 farms 
bought for nine per cent cash or less, 
the average result of 16 years of occu¬ 
pancy was an average annual loss in net 
worth of $39. Those that paid from 10 
per cent to 29 per cent each (445) showed 
an average gain in net worth of $118 per 
year after 19 years. Cash payments at 
purchase time of 30 per cent and up to 

69 per cent, for 221 farms occupied for 
22 years, showed an increase in net 
worth per year of $152, while on 123 
farms, where cash down amounted to 

70 per cent or more, the average yearly 
gain in net worth was $219 over 24 
years. It was concluded that the poorest 
soils should not be purchased at all 
unless all cash could be paid; that at 
least 50 per cent cash should be paid for 



HURRY! HURRY! 


Rush your order today for "Early's” Government 
Approved chicks. 

LAST HATCH MID-JUNE 
We can still supply a limited number of un- 
sexed, pullet and cockerel chicks of the breeds 

listed below, for delivery after June 1. 

The following redueed prices are in effect on 
June deliveries; 

100 50 25 

W. Leghorns, unsexed _ $13.25 $ 7.10 $3.80 

W. Leghorn Pullets . 26.50 13.75 7.10 

B. Rocks, unsexed . 14.25 7.60 4.05 

B. Rock Pullets . 23.00 12.00 6.25 

N. Hampshlres, unsexed .... 14.25 7.60 4.05 

N. Hampshire Pullets _ 23.00 12.00 6.25 

L. Sussex, unsexed _ 17.50 9.25 4.85 

L. Sussex Pullets _ 27.50 14.25 7.35 

Heavy Breed Cockerels _ 11.00 6.00 3.00 

W. Leghorn Cockerels . 3.00 2.00 1.00 

(New Hampshlres, unsexed and pullets, al*o 
White Leghorn cockerels, for Immediate delivery). 

We guarantee 100% live arrival at your station, 
and 96% accuracy on Pullet chick orders. 

Don’t be without poultry this year when good 
markets and prices for both dressed poultry and 
eggs are assured. Mail or phone your order TODAY 


EARLY HATCHERIES 

Saskatchewan’s Largest Hatchery 
Ave. A. So. Saskatoon, Sask, 


THERE 

SOLD BY ALL 

LEADING STORES 
JOHN WATSON LTD 


WHERE THE GOING IS TOUGH 
v you NEED THIS WIX , 
] OIL FILTER CARTRIDGE ) 


Farm implements take a heavy beat¬ 
ing . . . that’s why lubrication pro¬ 
tection is vital and why you need a 
cartridge in your oil filters that will 
deliver really clean oil hour after 
hour. WIX simply has the sludge- 
hungry, in-built guts to stand up to 
this pressure—even the precision- 
knit cover filters too! 

Put WIX to work in ALL your oil 
filters . . . there’s a size and type 
tailor-made to fit EVERY motor ap¬ 
plication. Ask your dealer about WIX 
today and learn what maximum oil 
mileage and long cartridge fife can 
do for you in 
_ —i terms of oil 

.-\ econom y and 

\ reduced 
1 maintenance 
nSHnoG expense. 
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HERE’S A BOY SCOUT 
WHO NEVER NEGLECTS 

TO SHINE SHOES 
WITH NUGGET 



BLACK and ALL SHADES of BROWN 


THE 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION 

Coming back after four years 
in the services 

JULY 16-21, 1945 

Write for Full Classification 
Prize List 

Edmonton Exhibition Association Ltd. 

ARENA - - - EDMONTON 




IN MANITOBA. SASKATCHEWAN 
AND ALBERTA 

Cash or Terms, Clear Titles 
Hay and Grazing Leases 
Hay and Timber Permits 

ITS WISE USE ESTABLISHES 
THE WELL BEING OF 
THE PEOPLE 

Mail coupon for information and 
state land in which you are interested 

MANAGER. LAND DEPARTMENT 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY co-6-45 
WINNIPEG 

Sec. Tp. Rge. West Mer. 

__ East 

Name . . 

Address .. 

_ _at 


Bt!ihJ4Utyli>rta (Emit pan it. 

INCORPORATED 2 MAV 1670 
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medium soils; and from one-third to 
one-half cash for really productive land. 

I T is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the purchase of additional land 
by owners already established. In gen¬ 
eral, however, the Saskatchewan survey 
did show that it has paid Saskatchewan 
farmers to increase the size of their 
farms, provided it is done cautiously 
“after consolidating their position as 
they go along.” 

For the same reason, size of farm is 
also important at the time of purchase. 
Few men can afford to buy, at one time, 
the acreage that would be considered 
ideal, and at the same time retain suf¬ 
ficient working capital. Nevertheless, 
Saskatchewan farm surveys made be¬ 
tween 1929 and 1940 indicate that, next 
to climate, the size of farm and yield 
per acre of wheat are the two most 
important factors determining the labor 
income of the farmer. In periods where 
yields and prices are comparatively low, 
very large farms may lose from five to 
six times as much money as small farms, 
but with average or better-than-average 
yields, even if prices are extremely low, 
the largest farms showed from five to 
eight times the amount of net farm in¬ 
come shown by farms averaging only 
one-third as large. Size of farm, there¬ 
fore, has a definite bearing on ability 
to support the farm family. Buying too 
small a farm for the district will prob¬ 
ably mean not only that the farm could 
not be paid for, but that the family 
would enjoy only the most meagre 
living, with no hope of enlarging the 
scale of operations to a more favorable 
basis. Buying too large a farm on limi¬ 
ted cash resources might be equally 
disastrous, especially if years of low 
yields, or low prices, or both, should 
strike soon after purchase. 

One other fact is worth considering 
here. That is the question of education. 
If you are one of those who believe 
that education is not necessary for suc¬ 
cessful farming, consider these figures 
carefully, and while you are doing so, 
consider also whether the low average 
labor income in agriculture may not be 
due as much as anything else to a low 
level of education. Remember also that 
the education of the farmer’s wife is as 
important in relation to the average 
gain in net worth per year, as the edu¬ 
cation of the farmer himself. Of 1,641 
farms from whom this specific informa¬ 
tion was gathered, the average standard 
of education of the farmer and his wife 
on 146 farms was grade three in public 
school, or less. Their average yearly 
gain in net worth was $32 over 17 years. 
Of 1,121 farmers where the educational 
standard was between grade 4 and grade 
8, the net worth figure averaged $63 for 
17 years, or almost exactly twice as 
much. Of 282 farms where average edu¬ 
cation was grade 9 or grade 10, and the 
period on the farm was exactly the 
same, the gain in net worth was $133 
per year, or four times that of the farm 
families with less than grade 3 educa¬ 
tion. There were 83 farms where the 
operator and his wife averaged grade 11 
or grade 12 education. Their gain in 
net worth per year over 14 years was 
$198, or more than six times those with 
grade 3 or less. Ten farm couples aver¬ 
aged more than grade 12 education, and 
averaged $235 increase in net worth per 
year over 19 years, or 7.34 times the 
amount achieved by those with the mini¬ 
mum of education. 

Perhaps this factor of education has 
comparatively little to do with the kind 
of farm you or your son should buy, but 
at least it warrants the suggestion that 
you, as an older person with sons and 
daughters growing up whom you would 
like to see successful farm folk 10 or 20 
years from now, are probably desirous 
of doing something to help guarantee 
that success. If so, educate them, for 
without it they will have a slim chance. 

N OW let us go from the very general 
to the general. Land appraisers 
are persons who are qualified to ap¬ 
praise property. They, like farmers, 
have become specialists, and, with 
the passage of years in western Can¬ 
ada, a sizable group of men have 
appeared who are specializing in the 
appraisal of farm land. In the early 
years of settlement it was not possible 
to distinguish clearly between price and 
value, because there were no standards 
by which to measure value. One acquired 
land any way one could get it—from 


the government, or from someone who 
wanted to sell. One paid as little as 
possible for it and hoped for the best, 
because there were no records of yields 
for years back, and no weather records: 
Rust, drought, grasshoppers and other 
visitations were regarded as acts of 
God, and were included among the 
tribulations of pioneers. 

With increasing settlement, land ac¬ 
quired some definite value. The land 
was worth more, but no one knew how 
much. Prices of land rose by guess and 
by golly and, along with a greater 
measure of stability, came the investor. 
He, too, took a chance, and sometimes 
it paid off. Money, however, is a coward, 
avoiding all foreseeable and unneces¬ 
sary risks. Local investors were able to 
lend on the basis of personal experience. 
Larger companies, at a distance, were 
forced to employ men to appraise land 
and to distinguish between price and 
value. Gradually men were sought with 
a farming background, and, generally, 
a good agricultural education. 

A new profession grew up among those 
who were expert land appraisers, and for 
the last few years there has existed the 
Canadian Appraisal Institute, composed 
of land appraisers who get together 
and study the problems of land apprai¬ 
sal. To qualify as accredited appraisers, 
they must pass stiff examinations, both 
written and practical. Once qualified, 
according to the standards set up by the 
Institute, discussion goes on in meetings, 
in literature and practical field demon¬ 
strations, in an endeavor to improve 
the methods of land appraisal, so that 
the conscientious member may be en¬ 
abled to arrive more certainly at the 
true value of a piece of land. Gradually 
certain principles and methods have 
emerged, that are considered to be 
fundamentally sound. 

The relationship of members of the 
Canadian Appraisal Institute to your 
problem of buying a farm is this: These 
men are largely employed by mortgage, 
insurance and trust companies, whose 
business it is to invest large sums of 
money belonging to other people, with 
the expectation of making a profit. They 
must invest with a minimum of risk. 
The chances are, therefore, that the 
methods of appraising land values con¬ 
sidered sound by a member of the 
Canadian Appraisal Institute, are likely 
to produce valuations with a high de¬ 
gree of reliability. The farmer who pro¬ 
poses to purchase a piece of land can 
hardly fail to benefit himself if he 
attempts to follow the same method and 
approaches. 

That, however, is rather too long a 
story for this article. It will mean get¬ 
ting down from the general to the 
particular in real earnest, so that if you 
care for that sort of thing, and believe 
that farming is a business, as well as a 
way of living, you might like to follow 
up the discussion and see where it leads 
next month. 

(The Country Guide and the writer 
assume full responsibility for this article 
and the one to follow. A full measure of 
appreciation and credit for what sound 
advice the article may contain belongs, 
however, to A. R. Purchase, Investment 
Manager, Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Canada, Winnipeg. Mr. Pur¬ 
chase has collaborated freely and fully 
in discussion of important points and 
in providing literature bearing on the 
question. Both articles would have been 
much less effective without his assist¬ 
ance.) 



“It's for you !” 


Preserve, Beautify 
Shingled Surfaces 
with 

“Diamond A” 



SHINGLE PAINT 


In the Front Line 
for Quality 


The J. H. ASHDOWN 
HARDWARE Co., Ltd. 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON 



OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 


350 Cuts 

Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 
catting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way. Fella 
trees. One man operates. # Thousands in nse. 

Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 


_ . OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

D-648 Forest Avenue Ottawa, Kansas, U. S. A. 


MOUSE-COP 


The New and BETTER MOUSE 

No mixing, muss or fuss, KILLER 

Safer than pastes or 
powders, easier than traps. 



YOUR DEALER OR MAIL POSTPAID 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL CO.LTD 

REGINA 


"BATTLESHIP" 

LIQUID 

ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 

Spread on with a brush will definitely 
seal leaking roofs and make you a new 
roof. Seven years guarantee. June spe¬ 
cial $2.00 per gallon delivered your sta¬ 
tion. Twelve gallons smallest shipments. 

H. J. OSS WHOLESALE 
1218 Lome Ave. 


Saskatoon - - Saskatchewan 
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Various Farm Devices 

Suggestions which may come in handy this summer 

stay either open or shut and they also 
lift clear of the snow. The drawing was 
made from a snapshot taken on the 
farm of John Stevens, Morrinville, Alta. 


Roll-up Stacker 

Remove one side of the rack and put 
the sling shown across the bottom of the 
rack and load the hay on top of it. At 
the stack set a t -»-> / j„ <t , 
couple of saw / i 

horses under J ¥( r s'f- T 
that side to keep / ^ , ''\/k(, - /* 
the rack from Y } 

tipping too ■//( J jY, > 


Improvised Cant Hook 

In getting out the wood supply a cant 
hook often comes in handy. One can 
easily be made by 
using the centre iron 
from an old neckyoke. 
The hook can be made 
from a piece of old 
iron. By allowing the 
handle to project be¬ 
low the hook the iron 
spike can be elimin¬ 
ate. Or a piece of iron 
can be rivetted on the side next the 
hook, sis in a boughten cant hook. It is 
bent out at the bottom to face the point 
of the hook. 


That Counts at Harvest 


NEOCYOkE 
^ IRON 


Knots 


Fastening to Concrete Wall 

Never use wood when lagging a screw 
to fasten anything to a brick or concrete 
wall. Drill the hole a little larger that 
the screw to be used and fill the hole 
with leather. Then insert the screw and 
turn it in tight. Wood rots or powders, 
but good leather will last indefinitely. 
This applies when ordinary screw nails 
are used. For lag screws, which take a 
larger hole, the leather is cut so that 
it will line the hole like a piece of hose. 

For Sharpening Mower Knives 

This is a useful rig for sharpening 
mower knives by hand. It calls for a 


1 / far, hook the heavy 

snaps into the crossed 
rope shown on the 
stack, put the tractor or guide rope over 
the load and tie it in to the ring on the 
opposite side of the sling, and roll it off 
the side of the load and right up on the 
stack. Get up on the stack after every 
load and straighten it a little and see 
that it is shaped properly and is kept 
full and well tramped in the middle. A 
team can be used instead of tractor if 
desired. 

The 2x4xl0-foot pieces can be bored 
near each end to put a %-inch rope 
through, but the middle rope should be 
tied around the 2x4’s so as not to weaken 
them. The 2x4’s should be about 7 feet 
apart. The crossed ropes can be pulled 
from under the load when it is in place. 

Lengthening Garage 

Here is a simple way to lengthen the 
garage so that it will take a longer car. 


It’s Not the Size of Scoop that tells how much a man 
can shovel, nor is cutterbar width the measure of combine 
capacity under the difficult conditions which so often 
hamper harvest in Canada. All Case combines are built 
with extra capacity where it counts—in the threshing, 
separating and cleaning mechanism. Model “M,” above, 
has 9-foot cut, auger-type header, rub-bar cylinder, and 
“air-lift” cleaning. It is easy to operate, quick on the turns. 


MO«c. BLo Ck. 

piece of 2x6 a little longer than the 
knife. Two holes are bored 1% inches 
from one edge and spaced to come op¬ 
posite the fifth section from each end. 
The heads are then cut from two bolts 
and the bolts flattened for about an 
inch back, then bent as shown. The knife 
is slipped under the clips and the nuts 
are tightened. The plank can be put on 
two blocks or posts and be sat upon when 
sharpening the knives, or can be raised 
Just extend it out at the bottom, with- to any height desired.—Chas. Richard- 
out lengthening the roof. The doors will son, Douglas, Man. 


Horse Drawn Hay Sweep 

By studying the drawing, and using 
the following bill of materials, anyone 
handy with tools can make this horse 
drawn hay sweep. It is from a model 
made by the Dominion Experimental 
Farm at Brandon. 

Bill of Materials 

Fingers: 13 —2"x4"x8' tapering to about 2" 
square. Each finger Is bolted at the back 
end of the frame and to tbe 2"x4" set on 
edge at the rront. 

Tongues: 2—4"x4"x10' 6". These are offset 
from fingers. 

Y Braces: 2—%" round Iron. The two ends 
extend through the pole. There Is a ring 
at the outer end for the breast strap. 
Corner Braces: 2—2"x3"x5' attached to the 


frame at the back, front end Is between 
tongue and frame. 

Eveners: 2—and the piece for seat are 2"x- 
4"x5'. 

Guard Plank: 1 -— 2"x4"x8' supported by 
three 2"x4"x8" high. This plank Is bolted 
to main frame by two %"xl8" bolts. 

Iron Braces: 2—%"x20" Trom the inner end 
of evener back to the main frame. 

iron Braces: 2—34"x30" from outer end of 
evener to back end of pole. 

Double Eye Bolts: 4—14", two to bolt back 
end of tongue to frame; two for Inner 
end of eveners. 

Wheels: 2—16" In diameter with 214" or 
more face. Wheels are between third and 
fourth fingers. 

Axles: 2—piping or similar material, 
ends to be bolted to fingers or carried on 
boxing attached to tbe third and fourth 
fingers. 


Geared to Go Faster, the 12-foot Case Model “K” 
combine works at 3^2 or 4 miles an hour in ordinary 
conditions, makes use of the speed of modern tractors to 
do as much in a day as 16-foot or larger combines 
formerly could do. Like the similar “M” and the smaller 
Case combines, the “K.” is a one-man machine, operated 
from the tractor seat. All are equally suited to working 
from the windrow or in standing grain. 


UNDER VIEW 
or wheel 

Attachment 


Windrows Cure Quickly when cut and laid with the Case 12-foot windrower. 
It bends the stubble enough to afford better support, and angles the cut 
material a little to keep it from falling between drill rows. Canvas stops 
automatically when turning corners, makes turns easier with combine. See 
your Case dealer for full information, including chances of delivery, on 
any farm machine you may need. J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 
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GLOBELITE 


FARM LIGHT BATTFRIES 

Guaranteed (7; Ytfs 
Qd jbttaili atui O^ufe'i flow 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg. Man. 


The following are the 
WINNERS in the NORTH 
VANCOUVER ELK’S DRAW 


$8,500 Home—Ticket No. 786 
MRS. ETHEL LAING 
756 East 14th, North Vancouver. 


$500 Bond—Ticket No. 104550 
JOHN C. PUTT 
5975 Angus, Vancouver. 


$200 Bond—Ticket No. 56916 
G. E. HELBECQUE 
Bonnington Falls, B.C. 


$200 Bond—Ticket No. 103821 
TOM HRENYK 
Meath Park, Saskatchewan. 


$100 Bond—Ticket 8994A 
FRANK WEAVER 
Port McNeill, B.C. 


$100 Bond—Ticket No. 84631 
MRS. M. NEWTON 
2615 Scott Street, Vancouver. 


$100 Bond—Ticket No. 37029 

A. DOBBIE 

R.R. 1, Stevestorr, B.C. 


$100 Bond—Ticket No. 35970 
J. B. GLOVEN 

1086 Bute Street, Vancouver. 


$100 Bond—Ticket No. 143246 
CPL. BIRD, M.A. 

Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta. 


$100 Bond—Ticket No. 15711A 
A. R. WHITE 

Sandwick, B.C. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO. 

Founded in 1890 

PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Manager 
l Fellow the Pat. Inst, of Canada) 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S. 
PARTICULARS FREE. 

310 C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 


Speedy service: expert work: genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited. 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg. Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 


MACHINERY, all descriptions, tractor re¬ 
pairs, stationary engines, magnetos, 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electric 
motors, generators, pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. 

City Machinery Co., 781 Mairr St., Wpg. 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors. Box 72, 
Regina. Sask. 


STUDENTS 


Chicago Vocational Training Corp. Ltd. 
has arranged special holiday classes lor 

mechanically inclined students wishing 

to train as welders, Diesel engineers, 
automotive and electrical. Course begins 
July 16—may be taken in one, two or 
three terms or two months each. Cor¬ 
respondence courses also taught. For 
complete Information fill in coupon and 
mail to 1 2 520 102nd Avenue, Edmonton, 
or to 207 Time Building, Winnipeg. 


Name 


Address 


Course. 


Forty-five 
Magpies 

in Two Days 

D URING Easter Holi¬ 
days, Bill Tye, of Ed¬ 
monton, who was visit¬ 
ing at my farm home, 
and I read the article 
written by Kerry Wood 
in the March edition of 
your paper. In it he 
stated it was a truly 
clever sportsman who 
could bag more than five or six magpies day we accounted for 20 more. We were 
in a year, so Bill and I took up the not aided by bait, and resorted to our 
challenge. We are enclosing a snap savage instincts in the art of stalking 
which shows just what we accomplished to obtain our striking total. Our am- 
in a specialized hunt. In a two-day war munition output was small compared 
on the black and white birds the result to the havoc wrought on the wily thieves, 
surprised ourselves and all the neigh- We expended no more than 20 shotgun 
bors. We were equipped with a twelve- shells and about 75 twenty-two shells, 
gauge shotgun and a twenty-two with a This proves that the magpie is not 
’scope sight. invulnerable, as many people think, and 

We started out on our magpie con- that he can be bagged in numbers if the 
trol measures Friday morning, and late right technique is employed. — Robert 
that evening, had 25 in the bag. Satur- Pharis. 


Red Salmon for the King 

The aristocracy of fish—By Walter K. Putney 

W ITH meat of all kinds scarce manual labor, and it also was applicable 
in many countries, people are to those who did no manual work but 
turning more and more to fish, were clerks, like the so-called white- 
What would you say if, when collar men of today, 
you started to purchase a fish, the clerk There were a few exceptions to the 
asked, “How much are you worth? Can rules. For example, if there was an un- 
you afford to buy this fish?” usual supply of certain fish at hand, and 

What would you think if the waitress enough for everybody to buy, a special 
in a restaurant refused to give you seal- gong was sounded and all classes except 
lops, because she said that your social royalty could mingle at the market 
rank did not permit her to serve them place to purchase their fish. Then, too, 
to you? if some fish reserved for higher social 

Ridiculous? Yes, today, but we are classes was not all purchased, that fish 
fortunate. Not more than a century ago could be sold late in the day because it 
that happened frequently, in Europe, might otherwise be spoiled, 
because fish used for food could be sold There were special seasons for fish, 
only to certain social classes of people, as we know them today—mackerel, 
The most expensive and highly colored salmon, herrings and smelts—and an- 
were reserved for members of royal nouncement of their coming on the 
families; the nobility had fish that were market, together with the price to be 
a little less costly and gorgeous; the charged, was posted on a bulletin board, 
middle classes had to eat the heavier. Those were ceiling prices and could not 
less attractive fish, while the working be raised, once they were put down, but 
classes had the very humblest or com- they could be sold for less if trade in 
mon fish, such as ground fish, caught them was not brisk. With that came the 
not far from land. rule that nobody could purchase fish 

If a person was detected eating fish unless he was well able to do so and the 

that belonged to a higher social class, clerk or waiter asked some pretty per- 
he was not only severely punished but tinent questions of strangers with whom 
forbidden to eat fish for from a month they were not acquainted—how much 
to a year. The fish merchant who sold money he possessed, the value of his 
fish “out of class” was likewise penalized property and how many in his family, 
and his fish market was closed for a This was necessary, for no excuses were 
certain period of time. Yet either seller accepted when clerk or waiter made a 
or eater of fish could handle fish that mistake. After the wealthy people had 
belonged to a lower class without fear of the first run of new fish the prices de¬ 
punishment. dined and the next class could afford 

Fish markets were open at different purchases, then the next and so on un¬ 
periods of the day for the various classes til the last in the season were low 
of buyers. The poor people came early enough In price for the workingman 
in the morning, before those of wealthy and poor people. 

or royal classes had arisen. The hour for in connection with this custom of 
selling was definitely set, although other ranking fish, socially, it is interesting 
goods might be sold there at any time, to note that it was believed that plain 
For example, a market might open its fish or those that were of odd shape 
doors at eight in the morning, although or marking might bring ill-health to 
no fish could be sold until nine. A gong the one who ate them. Hence the com- 
was struck, denoting that the selling mon people, who did not count as highly, 
hour had come and people hurried there could eat them and they were never sold 
to make their purchases. Perhaps the to royalty or nobility. Likewise, tropical 
middle classes might buy at ten-thirty; fish were supposed to bring the warmth 
the bell is struck again and they go to of their waters to the homes, and their 
do their marketing for fish; then at brilliant colors to give beauty to those 
noon, when the lower classes have been who ate them. So why waste them on 
served, the gong is struck, sometimes, poor or common people? Beauty and 
with more strokes, to indicate that it is comfortable homes were for those who 
time for the highest social classes to could afford such luxuries, 
send their servants for fish. Sometimes These beliefs date back to the early 
those high class folks came themselves Roman days and fabulous sums were 
and when they did, no commoner was paid for certain tropical fish of bright 
permitted near the places where the hues. Some of those Roman noblemen 
fish was sold. Members of royalty never had channels dug from their estates to 
went to the fish market unless there the sea so as to have sea water in which 
was some unusual display of fish to be their fish might live until eaten. Tropi- 
seen, such as those very brilliant ones cal fish were always prescribed for ladies 
from tropical waters; and while they who were losing their charm and youth, 
were present nobody at all was permit- In a similar manner there were other 
ted to even enter the market. fish, generally reserved for the lower 

The law permitted people to leave classes, that were prescribed for youths 

their places of employment in order to of nobility who wished to excel in horse- 
buy fish and they could not be punished manship and feats of strength. Such 
by their employers for neglecting their fish included the fighters of the sea that 
work. This applied to the poor people were large, heavy and known for their 
who worked in the fields or did other strength and endurance. 
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ta to lie 'Lameness 


Windgall Sore Shoulder Fresh Bog 

Spavin 

Farmers know there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine for lameness due to shoulder 
gall, puffs, strains, bruises. A stand-by for 
50 years, it’s used by many leading 
veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to the 
injury to help carry off the congestion. It usu¬ 
ally brings swellings down in a few hours J 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Absorbine never blisters or removes 
hair. It costa only $2.50 far a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times. At all druggists. 

W. F. Young,Inc.,Lyman House,Montreal 

ABSORBINE 


wool^SN 

(In the Grease) BtBL ■’ 

Ship your wool to us I Wt H - 
will grade in accordant V03 
with Dominion Govern 
merit Regulations and pay 
you full prices authorized 
by Canadian Wool Board 
Limited. 

Tie each fleece separately with paper twine. Remove 
tag ends and all foreign matter. 

Write or phone us for sacks and twine. We are also 
paying special high prices for HORSEHAIR, 
HIDES, ete. 

The SCOTT HIDE CO. LTD. 

Dom. Oovt. Registered Wlise. No. 15 

Winnipeg Manitoba 


WM victory 

fSM fencer 

Why Fence The Whole 
Farm? 

It won’t run away. Fence your stock where de¬ 
sired with the GEM, Canada's original and 
most popular fencer, and have all fencing re¬ 
quired at little cost. Easily erected or removed. 
Write for literature. Thirty-day money-back 
trial. Dealers from coast to coast. 

Groh’s Cooler, Limited 


A high speed, one-man driller [| 
equipped with fast 
new type auger. For f.ft jOT^ 
any row crop tractor. 1. - . 

Easy to operate from : 

driver’s seat. Make big / '. jp ^ 
money doing custom & ' 
digging. Guar an teed.Writefordetails. 
OTTAWA MFfi.CO., 648 Elm St, Ottawa, Kans., U.S.A. 


AN 

OPPORTUNITY 


One of the Nation’s largest companies, 
catering principally to farmer’s needs is 
ready to place a valuable contract which 
should mean complete independence for a 
man fortunate enough to have the follow¬ 
ing qualifications . . . character record 
that will withstand investigation and proven 
ability to efficiently manage both himself 
and his own business. Financial status or 
age are not extremely Important, but a ear 
is necessary. Write the advertiser Box 158, 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


CAR OWNERS -ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stock In Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263 to 273 Fort St., Winnipeg 
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Nothing can fully compensate for the total loss of a valuable crop — BUT 

A U. G. G. HAIL INSURANCE POLICY 

will protect you against FINANCIAL LOSS 


U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES 

can be cancelled at any time up to June 

30th, and all but 10% of the premium 
will be returned. 



YOU ARE IN¬ 
SURED from noon of 


U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES 

afford you the protection of one of the 
world’s largest and strongest Com¬ 
panies writing Hail Insurance. 

the day following the 
date stamped by your 
local Post Office on 
the envelope contain¬ 
ing your application 
for your U.G.G. 
HAIL POLICY. 

U.G.G. HAIL POLICIES 

are popular because they can be obtained at 
any U.G.G. Elevator and from Agents in 
most districts where there is no U.G.G. 


— See Your Nearest 
U.G.G. Agent. 

Elevator. 

DEDUCTIBLE POLICIES 

are available at lower cost. Enquire about 
them from your local agent. 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 

SASKATOON WINNIPEG CALGARY 


A 
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Comment on Recommended Varieties 

I T Is no longer necessary for anyone to 
speak only hopefully as to the possi¬ 
bility, in almost any district of the 
prairie provinces or of the more rigorous 
parts of B.C. as East Kootenay and the 
areas of Central B.C., of having suffi¬ 
cient tree fruit in crab apples, apples, 
and some of the different plum species 
and hybrids to provide plentifully for 
their family needs. 

While much new knowledge and new 
varieties come up each year not yet 
wholly tested, there are, for those who 
want certainty, several varieties on 
which a wide agreement as to their 
qualities has been secured, that they 
can plant with assurance that, if they 
do their part as to care and location, 
returns will be ample. 

While at the issue of Dr. C. F. Patter¬ 
son’s good book “Hardy Fruits” (1936), 
there was still much speculation as to 
varieties and their fitness over wide 
areas, Dr. Patterson could today revise 
his publication in the light of another 
nine years of “trial and error,” with 
statements of definite reliability replac¬ 
ing “beliefs and hopes” on a number of 
varieties. 

Today the approval of at least a small 
number of varieties by a jury of such 
candid and thorough experimentalists as 
Dr. Wheeler, John Lloyd, J. M. Dyck, 
W. Boughen, F. Skinner, P. D. Hargrave, 
W. R. Leslie and his staff, and A. Span- 
gelo, who concur almost unanimously on 
the following few varieties at least, 
should give confidence to those who only 
wish to plant and harvest, leaving the 
further testing and trying out for a fur¬ 
ther period to those mentioned, and 
others like myself, who have a mania 
for such interesting, if not always profit¬ 
able work. 

Reviewing just a few varieties, almost 
anyone could buy these with confidence 
when supported by the following com¬ 
posite comments from the experienced 
horticulturists named above. 

Pembina: “One of the best. Early, 
quite hardy, large to extra large, fine 
to eat or for preserves or sale, and bears 
at four years with a better-than-aver- 
age crop nearly every year.” 

Mina: “Large, hardy, prolific tree, 
bearing large fruit of better quality 
than Pembina. Delicious raw, excel¬ 
lent cooked, splendid canned.” 

Tecumseh: “Fairly hard to hardy, 
tree bears at two years, very high 
quality, large, early fruit.” 

Grenville: “Equals Pembina in hardi¬ 
ness. Large, attractive, well-flavored 
fruit of excellent quality.” 

Bounty: “Tree hardy, bearing good 
crops each year. Fruit early, attractive, 
rich flavor, good to excellent quality for 
jam and preserves.” 

Dropmore Blue: “Vigorous and hardy 
tree, bearing heavy crops of firm fruit, 
excellent for preserves.” 

Mordel: “Tall, hardy, vigorous, strong 
tree. A seedling of Assiniboine, ripening 
in August. Fruit large and of fine dis¬ 
tinctive raspberry flavor when canned. 
Good bearer. 

Assiniboine is so generally recom¬ 
mended for hardiness and usefulness, 
both as fruit and as a pollinizer, as not 
to need further comment. 

With these widely approved varieties 
all so generally recommended, even 
those most uninformed should not now 
hesitate to provide themselves with this 
fruit, a treat fresh over several weeks 
with the use of spaced varieties, and a 
constant winter supply that obviates a 
lot of money spending at the grocery 
for canned goods and jams. 

In cherry-plum hybrids there are also 
a wide range of reliable sorts, hardier 
than that excellent jam fruit, Sapa, 
that have come to the front more re¬ 
cently. Of these, the old Opata is still 
a good one and the Dura, when the 
season is long enough, is most prolific. 
Dr. Wheeler’s Ruby seems hardier, but 
is not as fine a quality preserved. Mor- 
dena, a tree rather than a bush, will 
load till it breaks down with a real good 
preserver, we think, after sampling it 
here. Mr. Leslie’s M. 119 has been tested 
pretty widely now and all reports are to 
the good, while Mr. Boughen’s Convoy 
is getting a reputation both for quality 
and hardiness. 

Hardiness of varied nature is de¬ 
manded to withstand not only intense 
cold by the fruit buds, and against bark 
split, but also against the mild weather 
we have had here in January and Feb¬ 



other. If too many suckers or new canes 
develop, care should be taken to elimin¬ 
ate the weakest ones, as the finest fruit 
is always borne on the strongest and 
best canes. 


Strawberries in Hills or Rows 


T REE planting on the prairies would go forward much more rapidly If more labor were 
available, or If less labor were required. The pictures above show two systems or tree 
planting in use on the Portage Plains this spHng. 

One system used for the planting or approximately 7,000 trees involved 12 men, a 
team and wagon, and a plow outnt. The other, to plant approximately the same number or 
trees in about the same length of time, involved a tractor, two men, Including the operator, 
and two women. In the later case, the tractor opened the furrows, the second man spaced 
the trees, making the hole in the loose earth with a stick, and the two women set and 
firmed them, while the tractor, running close along the row afterwards, packed them as 
shown in the lower right hand picture. The trees in this case were small. Only experience 
in wet and dry years will prove the reliability of the latter method. 


ruary, the mid-day warmth in early 
March, down to zero or below at night 
recently, and now April 9, over a week 
of heavy snowfall and extreme cold 
nights again. This tries the resistance of 
all plantings, fruits or other. 

I have not mentioned four or five 
varieties in tree plums I rate highly 
here, but that are not as surely hardy 
as the above list. They are Radisson, 
Underwood, La Crescent, Hennepin and 
Redcoat. In quality they are at the top, 
but fruit buds suffer at times and prob¬ 
ably would suffer more on the open 
prairie. They are favorites with the Boy 
Scouts I find.—A. B. Smith, Cranbrook, 
B.C. 


a double row of plants as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, so that each bearing cane will 
be from 9 to 12 inches distance from any 


T HERE are two common methods of 
planting strawberries, namely, by the 
hill system, and by the row system. The 
latter plan develops what is called a 
matted row, formed by the numerous 
runners put out by strawberry plants, 
which in turn make new plants and 
thus develop a thick bed of strawberry 
plants, leading to rows of more or less 
irregular width unless care is taken to 
train the runners. 

Where strawberries are grown in hills, 
all the runners are removed. The result 
is that with less strain on the plant to 
make runners and new plants, the par¬ 
ent plant grows to much larger size and 
becomes bushier and produces more fruit 
than would otherwise be the case. By 
far the commoner system, however, is 
the matted row, which, if properly de¬ 
veloped, will produce a solid row of 
plants which should not be more than 
about 18 inches in width. Runners from 
the plants originally set will grow out 
in any direction, and the growers job is 
to train these runners so that they will 
make new plants that are evenly spaced. 
The spacing of the new plants set from 
runners should be as nearly as possible 
six inches apart in every direction, and 
the setting of new plants can often be 
hastened by covering the joint of the 
runner with soil where it is desired that 
a new plant is to start. Proper spacing of 
runners and setting of new plants is a 
matter of careful care during the grow¬ 
ing season. For small patches in home 
fruit gardens, a few minutes spent every 
two or three days in looking over the 
rows and directing the runners as may 
be necessary, will be time well spent. 


Summer Care of Ornamentals 

By W. R. LESLIE 

Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Station, Morden, Manitoba 


Fruit Bearing of Red Raspberries 

R ASPBERRIES bear fruit, for the most 
part, on one-year-old canes. This 
means that the suckers that appear in 
raspberry hills or rows early each spring 
are valuable because they will bear the 
crop of fruit from the raspberry patch 
next year. 

The new growth that comes each year 
may reach a height of five to six feet 
by the end of the season. In the case 
of varieties that are fully hardy, each 
cane will winter over and produce a 
crop the following year. Where varieties 
are not fully hardy it is necessary to 
bend the canes over in the direction of 
the row and cover the tips with dirt 
to hold them down. This is likely to 
keep the cane below the snow line and 
carry them through the winter satis¬ 
factorily. If desired, in the case of 
specially tender varieties, or to make 
very certain that no winter injury oc¬ 
curs, the entire cane can be covered with 
earth, but this requires more time and 
labor. When this is done, the top most 
parts of the bent-over canes should be 
covered with at least two or three inches 
of soil. 

The one-year-old raspberry canes 
which bear fruit, generally have their 
best fruits in the middle portion of the 
cane, the top and lower portions being 
weaker and bearing inferior quality 
fruit. The fruit is borne for the most 
part on short, lateral branches, and 
after the fruiting season is over, the 
cane dies, so that in the fall of the 
year a hill or row of red raspberries 
will show both healthy and dead canes. 

Since the bearing canes die as soon as 
fruiting is completed, the best time for 
pruning red raspberries is immediately 
after the fruiting season. If raspberries 
are planted in hills, there should be 
from ten to twelve bearing canes in 
each hill, distributed over a circle about 
18 inches in diameter. If the plants are 
grown in rows, it is desirable to develop 


EWLY planted trees, shrubs and vines 
will benefit from periodical water¬ 
ing until they have become well rooted. 
In hot, dry seasons, watering becomes 
essential. Soaking the root soil of ever¬ 
greens in October may greatly decrease 
foliage scalding, which sometimes oc¬ 
curs in later winter. A good method of 
applying water is in trenches, or through 
weeping tiles set upright in the soil 
near the edge of the branch tips; and 
a supply of water equal in volume to 
three inches of rain should soak down 
to most of the feeder roots. 

In prairie districts, the plant require¬ 
ment most generally lacking is water. 
Where foliage is pale green or yellow¬ 
ish, applications of acid peat filled 
firmly in post holes dug two feet deep 
at the outer edges of the branches, will 
help. Chlorosis, of marked absence of 
green color, is frequently met with; and 
where this occurs a handful of iron sul¬ 
phate can be mixed in each hole and the 
area watered freely. Generally, the aver¬ 
age planting of ornamentals on prairie 
soils will remain thrifty, if given gener¬ 
ous waterings when prolonged dry wea¬ 
ther occurs, with applications of rot¬ 
ting stable manure about the older 
plants, as well as a moderate amount of 
fairly regular pruning. 

Plants Grouped for Pruning Needs 

Ornamentals differ widely in the am¬ 
ount of pruning required and the time 
when it can be best done. Some orna¬ 
mentals, such as saskatoons, buffalo- 
berry, barberry, cotoneaster, daphne, 
Russian olive, silverberry, wahoo, euony- 
mus, shrubby cinquefoil, plums, buck¬ 
thorn, sumac, currants, bush roses, 
elders (except the golden-leaved forms), 
and cherry prinsepia require no regu¬ 
lar pruning each year. The only cuts 
necessary will be to remove broken 
branches and dead wood. 

With such plants as the dogwood and 
purple osier willow, very little pruning 
is needed except to head back old 
branches in spring in order to keep the 
bushes low and shapely. 

With honeysuckle, European red elder, 
European cotoneaster, and five-stamen 
tamarisk, pruning consists largely of 
thinning out the old wood every three 
or four years, after flowering. 

Most of the spireas that bloom on last 


year’s wood, some of the flowering crab 
apples, and the double-flowering plum 
should be pruned immediately after 
flowering by cutting back the flower 
branch to a point where the strong, 
young growth is springing. 

Neglected lilacs tend to become filled 
with old wood that produces few and 
small flowers. As soon as bloom fades, 
two of the oldest main stems are re¬ 
moved close to the ground. In their 
places, two strong young shoots are 
encouraged to grow. By continuing this 
work for three years, the bush will be 
made over into new wood. Similar treat¬ 
ment may be given to honeysuckles 
and red elders. 

Climbers, such as honeysuckles, acti- 
nidia, clematis, bittersweet, wild hop 
and Ross rose, need very little pruning 
except to relieve the crowding of the 
vine when thinning is done after flower¬ 
ing. Other climbers, such as the native 
Virginia creeper and frost grape, require 
to have some of the old arms cut back, 
to induce a clean, vigorous new growth. 

Pruning Shade Trees 

E STABLISHED shade trees require 
light pruning from season to season 
to maintain health and shapeliness. 
If these are planted in exposed locations, 
they may require staking in order to 
keep them upright. Three stakes are 
driven firmly into the ground at or soon 
after planting time and the tree sup¬ 
ported to them by hammocks of canvas 
or burlap. 

Established flowering trees need the 
removal of surplus inner branches to 
allow sunlight to be well distributed 
throughout the tree. Long, uneven 
branches need to be cut back to regain 
symmetry. When large branches are to 
be removed, two saw cuts are necessary 
to avoid splitting and bark peeling. First, 
the saw is drawn across the branch from 
below, at a distance of ten to twelve 
inches from the parent limb, and to the 
middle of the branch. The second cut is 
downward and close to the trunk or 
main branch. When the cut is more than 
half way through the branch, the outer 
weight causes the branch to split hori¬ 
zontally and topple over from the lower 
cut. The stub is then cut flush with 
the trunk, and the wound is dressed. 
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LOOKOUT 

GIRL 

Continued from -page 11 


from the doorway. “You’re just a stub¬ 
born little mule!” 

He saw her small figure stand in one 
open window while he went rapidly 
down the twisting trail. At timberline he 
raked off his hat and waved it, then 
the gnarled growth of cedar and the 
taller foxtail pine shut him in. 

A mile down, where a ridge of the 
mountain range shouldered against the 
lookout peak, he branched into a main 
trail, halted, and rolled from his saddle 
to have a close look at the ground. Day¬ 
light that had lingered on the high 
point was gone from this lower level. 

There were no footprints, nor tracks 
of any animal in the powdered dust 
save those that his own horse had made. 
He rode on again, north toward his sta¬ 
tion, but felt only a little relief. 

A murderer was loose somewhere in 
these mountains—that was what he had 
not told Jerry — a fiendish criminal, 
turned more brutal and cunning than 
ever because he was hunted on every 
side. 

A week ago three convicts had broken 
from the state prison over toward the 
coast. Two had been captured. But the 
leader, and worst of the lot, had escaped 
into the High Sierras. Guards in Se¬ 
quoia Park had blocked him from turn¬ 
ing back west. Yosemite’s men hemmed 
him in on the north. East toward the 
Mojave Desert all roads and canyons 
were being watched. It was left for the 
rangers on this high roof country to 
throw their barrier across the south. 

Pood was one thing the man must 
have, and his means of getting it had 
left a vicious trail. Lone campers were 
his victims; he had robbed them and 
silenced them with death. 

Until McCann’s report this afternoon, 
there had been no further sign for two 
days now. Art thought of Whitney Mea¬ 
dows, where this last killing had hap¬ 
pened. As McCann had said, that was 
getting mighty close!” 

T HE swift mountain nightfall caught 
him within another mile. His trail 
snaked into a canyon, rose again to fol¬ 
low the side of a steep, rocky ledge. He 
looked back. Jerry’s lamp would be 
lighted now. He searched across the vel¬ 
vet blackness and found it, like a yel¬ 
low star hung low among the more bril¬ 
liant ones of the heavens. 

The horse beneath him had travelled 
on steadily, twenty paces perhaps in the 
time that Art watched the lookout light. 
The next instant, without warning, the 
animal jerked to a stop, reared and 
pivoted on the narrow ledge of trail. 
It caught Art off-guard, throwing him 
out of the saddle. He let the reins go, 
made a wild grab for the gun in his 
holster. Prom behind a trailside boulder 
almost under the horse’s nose, he saw 
the huge shape that had lunged sud¬ 
denly, making no sound. 

All things were a blur in his vision 
then. He struck the ground hard on his 
side, rolled, saw the dark shape above 
him. He met it, rising. His gun was out 
of the holster, coming up, when a heavy 
weapon smashed down on to his right 
arm and his fingers in that hand went 
slack. With his left he aimed a driving 
blow at the gigantic body. 

There came a moment’s desperate 
knowledge of the trap he had fallen 
into. In a fleeting picture he saw Jerry 
alone, not more than two miles away. It 
put a savage strength in him. But his 
blow rammed into a thing as unyielding 
as rock. His right arm hung numb and 
useless. He tore from the man’s reach¬ 
ing grasp, twisted away, saw the gun 
he had dropped, and stooped to grab it 
up. In that same instant something 
crashed against the back of his head. 
He plunged over the steep edge of trail, 
stunned; but there was one fleeting 
vision before an endless black closed in. 
He saw the lookout light, and Jerry’s 
face behind it. 

On the trail, the man cursed, the first 
sound he had made. He stared down the 
slope, his eyes glittering in a ragged 
stubble of beard. A rattle of sliding rock 
had come up from below him. He went 
down as far as a fringe of brush, 
hunted through it, cursed again. The 
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Precious Lives Saved by 


GYPROC 


• Nearly all bad fires that sweep ruthlessly through 
houses, destroying the structure and contents, 
threatening human life, start in a small way. 

GYPROC keeps them small. GYPROC won’t burn, 
and it bars the spread of fire, giving you time to get 
the first blaze under control. 


That’s why thousands of people have built fire 
protection into their walls and ceilings with genuine 
GYPROC Fire-Protective WALLBOARD. We 
suggest that you play safe, by doing the same! 

Where to use Gyproc —Cover open ceiling joists in base¬ 
ments—line porches, sunrooms, garages and summer cot¬ 
tages—for all types of farm buildings—to make attic rooms 
—to build recreation rooms—to divide large rooms into 
smaller ones—for all walls, partitions and ceilings. Decor¬ 
ate with oil paint, water paint, texture or wallpaper, to 
suit individual taste. 


GYPSUM, LIME AND ALABASTINE, CANADA, LIMITED 
Vancouver • Calgary a Winnipeg • Toronto-3 • Montreal-2 


GYPROC 


WALLBOARD 

Insist on Genuine GYPROC— 

Look for the name on every board. 
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HOW often have you said “If I could only raise the money!” Well, if 
you could, what would you do to improve your farm and increase your 
production ? 

Would you build a modern barn? 
or buy new machinery? 

or modernize your house? 

or electrify your farm? 


If you want to build 
a modern barn 


You Can raise short term money from your bank; and long term money 

from other institutions by way of mortgage. But there are some things 

»• 

you would like to do which require loans that are neither long nor short... 


of buy new 
equipment 


That is where the banks, operating under the new Farm Improvement 
Loans Act, can help you. The gap has been filled. “Intermediate” loans 
at a specially low rate can now be obtained for periods of two or three 
years —or even longer, in cases up to ten years. 


or electrify your farm 


So, if you have a project in mind to improve your farm, drop in and 
talk it over with your local bank manager. Ask him what he is now 
empowered to do to help make your farm living more attractive and 
your work more profitable. 


or modernize 
your house 

... then have a talk with 
your bank manager 
about his new powers 
under the Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. 


He Will Tell you —and show you—that your bank is just as eager to 
meet the sound credit needs of the farmer as of the merchant or 
manufacturer. 
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slope continued on steep and barren, 
lost in darkness. 

In a moment he climbed back to the 
trail, found the service gun and saw the 
horse a little farther on. He approached 
it slowly. The animal snorted, ears 
thrown forward, but stood waiting. 

After pulling himself up into the 
saddle, the man turned in the direction 
of the deep canyon and sat for a time 
listening. But no sound broke the moun¬ 
tain hush. He picked up the reins, lift¬ 
ing his huge cropped head a little as he 
started south. He, too, had seen the 
high, lonely light. 

T HE birthday cake was ready for its 
frosting. Jerry had placed her oil 
lamp in the middle of the observation 
table, and turned the three brown layers 
of cake out on to a smooth board nearby. 
Now, standing at the cookstove, she was 
melting sugar in a pan; but she was 
thinking of Art Brady. 

It was always like this—she felt no 
loneliness up here until after these times 
when he had come and gone. The mo¬ 
ment he stepped from her door she 
wanted him back again. There was an 
emptiness in the room and a hollow feel¬ 
ing inside of herself. And yet, when he 
was here, what was it that kept her from 
saying she would marry him? She 
couldn’t tell. Often, with a queer breath¬ 
lessness, she felt that just the right 
word, the right move . . . something 
. . . would break down all her barriers 
and she would be carried away. 

Smiling suddenly, she thought of what 
Art had said: “I’ve got to kill a dragon 
and carry you off. Is that what you want, 
Jerry?” Maybe it was. 

The sharp ring of her telephone 
startled her. She left the pan on the 
stove, turned and sat down to the 
instrument. 

When she answered, her father’s deep 
voice came back, troubled. “Art isn’t 
there, is he?” 

“Why, no,” she said. “He left right 
after he called you.” 

“And that was an hour and a half 
ago. He was to call me again from his 
station in an hour.” 

Jerry frowned. “Dad, is anything 
wrong?” 

There was a long pause at the far end 
of the line, and a sudden fear gripped 
her. “What’s happened Dad?” she 
gasped. “What is it?” 

He spoke calmly. “I didn’t want to tell 
you, Jerry. I was sure you were in no 
danger, with Art on watch. But now 
. . . .” He hesitated. 

“For heaven’s sake!” she burst out. 
“Tell me!” 

“Well, there’s an escaped convict in 
the mountains. He broke from the peni¬ 
tentiary a week ago and has been traced 
down here.” Her father paused again, 
then said suddenly, “I wish you weren’t 
alone. I felt all right as long as Art was 
near. But if I don’t have word from him 
soon I'll pull some man out of the 
canyons and send him up to take your 
place.” 

Jerry gave her head a stubborn shake. 
“No, Dad, this is my job! I took it on 
like a man and I’ll handle it like one. 
If you’ve got anyone to spare, send him 
to hunt for Art. But I can’t believe any¬ 
thing has happened . . . not to him!” 

When her father had said he would 
wait a little longer, and had cut off the 
connection, that was the thought she 
held on to—nothing had happened to 
Art Brady. It couldn’t! All at once she 
could see him, big, substantial, as de¬ 
pendable as tomorrow. Art Brady’s be¬ 
ing here when she needed him was one 
thing she had always counted on. It was 
plain to her now why he had made an 
extra trip day after day to see her. He 
had been worried about her and was on 
watch. Her hands tightened. He was still 
on watch! Nothing had happened. She 
wouldn’t believe anything else. 

A SUDDEN hiss and the smell of 
burned sugar took her quickly across 
to the stove. She pushed the pan back, 
saw that half the contents had boiled 
over and reached up to her cupboard 
for a spoon. 

Behind her back the door opened, 
swiftly, with one shove inward. 

“Don’t move! Keep your hands up!” 
She did not look around. She couldn’t. 
For one instant nothing in her body 
would work. Her blood went cold and 
her muscles froze; there were crystals 
of ice pricking out through her skin. 
She could feel in that low hoarse voice 


something more savage and deadly than 
any sound she had ever heard. 

The door closed. A heavy step creaked 
on the floor boards. Then the man 
ordered, “Turn around!” 

It was not fear that made her almost 
scream when she looked at him, but the 
shock of seeing a thing so inhuman. 
It was like opening her eyes from a 
nightmare and finding that the dream 
monster was real. He was gigantic, with 
his cropped head and fouled beard mak¬ 
ing too small a bullet shape on his great 
shoulders. A khaki hunting suit that he 
wore was too short for him; his arms 
and legs stuck out of it like posts. 

He took a step toward her. She shrank 
back against the wall and he nodded: 
“You’re alone here, kid. I know that.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am.” It was a relief 
to find her voice so steady. Her courage 
came back. She met the red-rimmed 
eyes unflinchingly. “What do you want?” 

He had held a gun at her, but now 
thrust it into his belt. A quick glance 
around the room seemed to satisfy him 
that she had no weapon. 

“Something to eat!” he snapped. “And 
quick! Anything you’ve got cooked. Then 
make a pack for me to take along.” 

“All right,” she said, “I’ll feed you. 
But there’s nothing cooked except that 
cake.” She pointed to the table. 

“You’re lying!” He came at her an¬ 
other step. “You’re tryin’ to stall!” 

“Honestly, I’m not.” She was rigid; he 
was almost touching her. But her brain 
was sharply alert. “Stall,” she thought. 
“That’s it! If I can stall him off . . 
She said quietly, “Look around. You can 
see there’s nothing ready. But I’ll fix 
something . . . boiled potatoes and some 
canned meat.” 

“Get busy then. Open the meat now. 
Boil up all the potatoes you’ve got.” 
He backed from her, moved around the 
end of the table and sat down heavily 
on her bed. 

She knew that his hard eyes watched 
every move she made, as she passed 
along the edge of the table opposite him 
and stooped to the floor. 

Instantly he sprang up. The gun was 
in his hand, covering her. 

Rising, she looked at him, then ex¬ 
plained, “This is my grub-box down 
here. There’s nothing in it but food. 
Come and look if you want to.” 

He sat down again, growling, “Go 
ahead.” 

Once more she stooped to the low box 
and brought out a can of corned beef; 
bent again and that time came up 
empty-handed. When she started to 
open the corned beef, the man ordered, 
“Give me that! Get busy on the pota¬ 
toes!” 

He was starved. As she lifted a potato 
sack from the box she saw him rip off 
the corned beef top with one pull on the 
ribbon of tin, then cram the contents 
up against his mouth. “Keep him eat¬ 
ing!” she thought. “Anything!” 

Standing at the table near the lamp, 
she peeled the potatoes slowly, until he 
saw it and snarled around a mouthful 
of meat, “Get busy!” 

One thing was clear to her now; he 
didn’t know the mountains. It took 
hours to boil potatoes at this high alti¬ 
tude. You always baked them. He didn’t 
know that. 

She peeled a kettleful and put it on 
the stove, and all the time her mind 
was urging, “Keep him here! Don’t let 
him go!” Turning back to him, she said, 
“There’s more meat. Don’t you want 
another can?” Without waiting for an 
answer, she crossed along the table and 
stooped to the grub-box. 

He wolfed the second can as he had 
the first. Afterwards, a weight of fatigue 
seemed to hold him heavily on her bed, 
hunched there like some huge grimy 
animal. She made pretense of being 
busy, moving back and forth from the 
stove to the high table. But covertly she 
was glancing from the row of windows, 
down where the lamp threw an apron 
of light around the top of her granite 
peak. 

A N alarm clock had ticked off twenty 
minutes since the man had burst in 
upon her. Suddenly he said, “You better 
start packin’ some grub. Put it in a flour 
sack. Any canned stuff you’ve got.” 

“All right,” she answered. “I will.” 
She went again to the low box, bending 
and rising with her food supply, putting 
cans of peas and corn and fruit under 
the table lamp. Five more minutes 
dragged by. It was close to half an hour, 
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when, going to a corner cupboard for a 
flour sack she glanced from that win¬ 
dow. Her heart stopped. She choked. 

She heard the man get on to his feet 
and then his hoarse snarl turned her: 

“How about those potatoes!” 

“I’ll see.” Quickly she stepped in front 
of the stove, keeping him back from the 
room’s corner. But her hand shook as 
she lifted the kettle lid. She managed 
to pick up a fork and make a show of 
poking at potatoes that were still hard 
as rocks. “They’re not quite done,” she 
said. “Just a few minutes longer.” That 
was it! Just a few minutes ... If she 
could hold him just a few minutes 
longer! 

But he kept coming on toward her, 
slowly, around the end of the table. His 
eyes narrowed with a hard, cold sus¬ 
picion. “You’re lying! By God you’re 
pulling some trick. Give 
me that sack!” 

His last step was a 
lunge. He was towering 4 

over her. She saw his 
huge knotted fist and 
she screamed. 

What happened then 
was all a part of the mo- 
ment’s terror, when she 
saw the fist rise and 
heard her own shrieking X\ tVli 
voice, then felt the room 
shake with the impact 
of two big men crashing 
down upon its floor. 

There had been no warning. Art Brady 
had come hurtling in like a tawny 
mountain lion, almost tearing the door 
from its hinges. 

He struck on the other man’s broad 
back, twisting him, lashing out with one 
fist as they went down. The table legs 
were bolted to the floor, but the lamp on 
top danced with the thrashing under¬ 
neath it. She grabbed it. She had a wild 
thought that she could throw it, use it 
for a weapon. Then the two struggling 
men rolled from under the table against 
her legs. She jumped back. A chair 
tripped her and she fell. 

Even as she sprang up she heard a 
savage animal snarl burst through the 
labored breathing. The two men had 
suddenly torn apart. She saw Art Brady 
crouched above the other, and his down¬ 
ward blows were like the drive of sledge¬ 
hammers. For one breathless moment 
she stood rooted, and did not know that 
her own hands were clenched and her 
teeth gritting together. Then all at once 
the shape beneath Art Brady went limp, 
and in a quick breath Art gasped, “Jerry, 
get a rope!” 

She moved as with the release of some 
tight spring inside of her, caught up a 


coil from her supply box and handed it 
to him. She saw an ugly cut bleeding 
on the side of his face. There was some¬ 
thing wrong with his right arm. He used 
his left hand mostly in taking swift loops 
of rope around the man’s wrists, binding 
them together at his back, then tying 
his ankles. 

Until he had his prisoner securely 
bound, and had dragged the limp form 
out beyond the door, he did not speak 
nor look up at her. But he came back 
then in long strides and caught her in 
both his arms. 

“Jerry!” He held her hard against 
him. “Jerry, you’re all right?” 

She moved her head, nodding, but she 
couldn’t talk. Now that it was all over, 
with his strong arms around her, there 
was none of her own strength left. 

He released her and sat her down on 
, the bed, saying, “Wait, 
I’ve got to report this.” 

At the telephone, he 
rang for her father’s 
headquarters, then tum- 
ed and grinned over the 
1 instrument as he said, 
|| “McCann? We’ve got 
I || him. Yes! Here at the 

- jp peak. Jerry’s all right, 

w sure. I want you to send 

0 'w»( D up a guard to take this 
| (d fellow down, and I want 
|° another lookout. Yes, to- 
* night. Jerry’s through. 

She’s not going to stay 
here any longer.” He grinned at her 
again. “Good. We’ll wait.” 

“Art!” She sprang up, staring at him. 
“What do you mean?” 

He came back to her. “You gave me 
the signal, didn’t you, with the lamp? 
That’s what we always said . . . some 
night when you got too lonely, and de¬ 
cided you needed me, you’d let me know 
that way.” He sobered. “Of course, it 
wasn’t very good code. But I caught it. 
I had been knocked out and was down 
below the trail. The first thing I saw 
when I came to, was light flashing on 
on and off. How in the world did you do 
it, with the fellow watching?” 

She pointed to the cans of food on the 
high observation table. “It was luck,” she 
said, “that my grub-box was on the 
north wall in your direction. All I did 
was bob up and down in front of the 
lamp. He thought I was just lifting out 
cans.” She looked up at him and a smile 
tugged at her lips. “But it wasn’t exactly 
the code we agreed on, Art, and . . .” 

Again his arms were around her. He 
bent his head. “I didn’t exactly kill a 
dragon, either. But it’s all the same. I’m 
taking you out of your tower!” 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY 


Tax Exemption for 
Patronage Dividends 

U.G.G. Recommendations to Royal Com¬ 
mission would leave patronage and other 
dividends of co-operatives free of tax— 
Claim made for equality in tax treatment. 

Constructive suggestions for dealing 
with the Income Tax problem were of¬ 
fered to the Royal Commission on Co¬ 
operatives in a presentation made to 
that body on April 30 at Ottawa by Mr. 
R. S. Law, President of United Grain 
Growers Limited. The Commission has 
held sessions across Canada commenc¬ 
ing at Vancouver on January 15. Nearly 
two hundred submissions were made to 
it at various hearings on behalf of co¬ 
operatives and on behalf of other forms 
of business. Something like one million 
words of evidence and argument have 
been heard. The final public sessions of 
the Commission were held at Ottawa 
from April 9 to May 3. Hearings with 
respect to the elevator business of west¬ 
ern Canada were concentrated in a 
period from April 23 to May 3. Mr. Law 
was on the witness stand for a whole 
day presenting the submission of United 
Grain Growers Limited, which was a 
printed document of some forty pages. 
It recited the history of the Company 
which is the oldest farmers’ co-operative 
in Canada, and the tax problem it has 
encountered during recent years. More 
than $1,000,000 in taxes on income 
have been paid by United Grain Grow¬ 
ers Limited since 1929 and this amount 
may be increased to $2,635,508 if a claim 
now made by the Income Tax Depart¬ 
ment for taxes on the Company’s 
patronage dividends is sustained by the 
Courts. 

Much of the discussion before the 
Commission dealt with a certain clause 
of the Income Tax Act numbered 4 (p), 
through which tax exemption is now 
given to certain co-operatives. That fact 
accounts for a reference to the section 
in question in the Company’s summary 
of its conclusions, which began as fol¬ 
lows: 

Company's Recommendations 

“The Company is convinced that you 
will not find a solution of the problem 
simply by eliminating Section 4 (p) and 
attempting to tax the income of all co¬ 
operatives for the following reasons: 

(a) Such a change would be widely 
resented and it is questionable whether 
it would have the necessary degree of 
public support to make such a proposal 
practicable in Parliament. 

(b) Co-operatives doing business on a 
contractual basis are probably exempt, 
as having little or no income, apart en¬ 
tirely from any exempting clause in the 
Income War Tax Act. Unless the Gov¬ 
ernment went so far as to specifically 
provide for the taxation of co-operatives 
organized on that basis there would 
probably be a revival of the contractual 
agency basis of operation in one form 
or another. 

(c) It is probably a matter of doubt 
as to whether bona fide patronage divi¬ 
dends are subject to taxation quite apart 
from any exempting clause, and it is 
highly desirable that for the future the 
law should be clear and certain in this 
respect. 

(d) Co-operatives whose capital has 
been provided on a loan basis are pre¬ 
sumably tax exempt with respect to in¬ 
terest paid thereon.” 

For the foregoing reasons the Com¬ 
pany stated its belief that a solution 
will be found in a modification of the 
British method of dealing with Income 
Tax under which, treatment as follows 
would be accorded to co-operatives: 

“1. By recognizing as a deductible ex¬ 
pense for the calculation of Income 
Tax, patronage dividends paid by any 
co-operative authorized to make such 
payments by the legislation under 
which it is incorporated. 

2. By recognizing as a deductible ex¬ 
pense for the calculation of Income 
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Tax, dividends up to 5 per cent paid by 
a co-operative organized on a capital 
stock basis. 

3. If a limitation with respect to non¬ 
member business is considered neces¬ 
sary, by permitting such business to a 
higher percentage than is provided at 
present in Section 4 (p) 

Recognizing the fact that to make 
such treatment practicable it would be 
necessary to avoid discrimination 
against other businesses in direct and 
close competition with co-operatives, 
the Company suggested machinery un¬ 
der which such businesses might be able 
to apply for tax relief to be granted by 
the Commissioner of Income Tax or for 
provision for review by a Board of 
Referees to be set up. 

U.G.G.—A Co-operative on the British 
Model 

The opening words in the Company’s 
presentation were: “United Grain 
Growers Limited is a co-operative.” In 
the course of the presentation various 
authorities with world-wide reputations 
as students of co-operation who have 
written extensively about United Grain 
Growers Limited are quoted in support 
of that statement. One of the early 
paragraphs reads as follows: 

“The Company is a direct outgrowth 
of the farmers’ movement in the early 
years of this century. It represents the 
first effort of that movement to improve 
the position of the western farmer un¬ 
der the difficult and trying conditions of 
pioneer life on the prairies by directly 
entering the commercial field of mar¬ 
keting and handling grain. The accepted 
authorities on co-operative development 
in Canada have made extensive refer¬ 
ences to it and to the services it ren¬ 
dered to western farmers in improving 
conditions affecting the marketing of 
grain. It pioneered the field of co¬ 
operative handling and marketing of 
livestock. It differs from the majority of 
co-operative enterprises in Canada in 
that it is engaged both in marketing its 
members’ products and in the distribu¬ 
tion of such necessary farm supplies as 
coal, flour, feed, binder twine, salt, wire 
and other like commodities. In that field 
it was also the pioneer. Its constitution 
and form of organization conform as 
closely to the Rochdale plan as that of 
any other large co-operative and cer¬ 
tainly represents the adaptation of that 
plan to conditions prevailing on the 
prairies in the first twenty years of this 
century.” 

The presentation shows that the 
Company is the only co-operative pro¬ 
ducers’ organization incorporated by 
special Act of the Parliament of Can¬ 
ada. Parliament both gave the Company 
the right to pay patronage dividends, 
and insisted that before doing so the 
right of shareholders to receive a rea¬ 
sonable return on their investment 
should be protected. The capital stock 
method of organization it is shown, is 
the British or Rochdale system of co¬ 
operative organization, under which 
system reasonable returns on invested 
capital have always been recognized. 
That system is contrasted with the re¬ 
volving fund or American system of or¬ 
ganization, with or without interest on 
capital, introduced into Canada at a 
much later date than the Rochdale sys¬ 
tem. Three paragraphs from the Com¬ 
pany’s brief bearing on that comparison 
may be quoted: 

“Our contention is that there should 
be no difference for taxation purposes 
between co-operatives organized on a 
share capital or on a loan basis. We sub¬ 
mit that a co-operative is entitled to 
have reasonable dividends on share 
capital regarded as an expense in the 
same way as one organized on a loan 
capital basis is entitled to have interest 
on its loan capital so regarded.” 

“It has been difficult for this Com¬ 
pany to understand why a Canadian 
taxation law should be so framed and 
interpreted that co-operative organiza¬ 
tions following closely the Rochdale plan 
of share capital organization should be 
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subject to taxation if they pay interest 
on that capital while those following a 
later pattern of organization, intro¬ 
duced into Canada from the United 
States, should be permitted a preferred 
position, even if that pattern is in form 
well adapted to escaping Income Tax.” 

“We further suggest that any exempt¬ 
ing clause which has led to such a wide 
variety of plans to escape assessment, as 
now prevails in Canada, is bad legisla¬ 
tion. Capital funds are essential to any 
business, or industry. It surely is not the 
intent of the Parliament of Canada to 
discourage a reasonable reward being 
paid for such capital. It is suggested 
that any exempting section should 
clearly show that a reasonable rate of 
dividend, say, five per cent, should be 
permitted as part of the operating ex¬ 
pense of any co-operative whether it 
takes the form of loan capital or share 
capital.” 

The final chapter of the brief con¬ 
tains the following paragraphs: 

“In particular we have shown that 
this Company is farmer-owned and 
controlled with a membership of some 
35,000 prairie farmers; that in its origin 
it was a direct out-growth of the farmer 
movement in western Canada and still 
occupies a prominent place in that 
movement; that it is democratically 
controlled with those limitations of vot¬ 
ing rights and capital holding common 
to co-operatives; that it handles farm¬ 
ers’ grain from the driveway of the 
country elevator to the cargo vessel at 
Lakehead or Vancouver in exactly the 
same way as any competitor; that sur¬ 
plus earnings have not been used to pay 
large dividends on capital but for 
greater and more extended services to 
its members; that only in its method of 
providing capital does it differ from co¬ 
operatives more recently formed, and in 
that respect it follows the British form 
of organization rather than the Ameri¬ 
can; and that it is empowered to pay 
patronage dividends by the Parliament 
of Canada which passed the Income 
War Tax Act.” 

“For these reasons the Company has 
insisted and still insists that any legis¬ 
lation which exempts competing co¬ 
operatives while still subjecting it to 
taxation, is inequitable and discrimina¬ 
tory and is not soundly conceived for 
the purposes for which it was intended.” 


Market for Oats 

There has been occasional weakness 
from time to time during the past month 
in the market for oats most noticeable 
in the widening of spreads between top 
grades and lower grades of wheat. That 
fact has not been due to any weakening 
in the real demand for western oats, 
large markets for which are still avail¬ 
able both in the United States and 
overseas. But at times the eagerness of 
buyers to make immediate purchases 
has been lessened by difficulties in get¬ 
ting oats forward from the Lakehead 
as wheat cargoes have been given pri¬ 
ority. In addition difficulties have arisen 
from time to time in connection with 
the system of export permits for ship¬ 
ment to the United States and fluctua¬ 
tions in the amount of fees charged for 
such permits. It cannot be said that 
there has lately been an urgent need in 
the United States for Canadian oats be¬ 
cause supplies of feed grain there have 
been plentiful, but prices in the United 
States have been so much above the 
level of prices prevailing in Canada that 
it has always been possible to find a 
place for any Canadian oats that could 
be exported. An exporter desiring to 
ship oats south of the line has to buy a 
permit from The Canadian Wheat Board 
for the number of bushels in question 
and the fees charged for such permits 
vary from day to day. These varying 
prices for permits put a new element of 
risk into export transactions, the ex¬ 
porter with unused permits on hand may 


experience a loss if the Wheat Board 
reduces its price for permits. Such re¬ 
ductions take place whenever there is a 
decline in prices south of the line, as 
the amount of the fee is intended to 
equalize the cost of oats in Canada with 
prices prevailing in the United States. 
When exporters expect that a reduction 
may be made, they tend to delay the 
buying of permits and also the buying of 
oats to be exported. It can be said that 
the system of export permit fees oper¬ 
ates well on a steady or rising market, 
but runs into difficulties when a decline 
takes place. It is out of money received 
or expected from export permits that 
equalization fees are paid to Western 
farmers. An advance payment of ten 
cents per bushel is made at the time of 
sale and if at the end of the year there 
is a balance in the fund it is distributed 
to farmers who have sold oats during 
the past year. 

At times the demand for oats south 
of the line has been so great that Ameri¬ 
can exporters have been willing to take 
all grades of western oats at ceiling 
prices. When they can discriminate they 
naturally do so. They prefer, if possible, 
not to have to pay the export permit fee 
on lower grades, which, across the line 
they have to sell at lower prices than 
the top grades. The fact that they fre¬ 
quently had to take lower grades has so 
far prevented the Wheat Board from 
considering making a lower export fee 
for the lower grades, which otherwise 
would probably have been considered. 

From the standpoint of cash returns, 
both to producers and to the country as 
a whole, the Wheat Board would natur¬ 
ally want to see the maximum possible 
movement of oats across the line. That 
desire has been interfered with, from 
time to time, by the need for seeing 
that sufficient feed supplies have been 
available to farmers in eastern Canada, 
for the raising of livestock, the products 
of which have been required as part of 
the country’s war program. Later, as it 
becomes possible to ship oats in quan¬ 
tity overseas it may be necessary to 
check the movement to the United 
States in the interests of making the 
maximum possible contribution to relief 
of European countries. 

There is nothing in the picture to sug¬ 
gest that the real need for western oats 
will not continue throughout the com¬ 
ing year. Transport conditions may pos¬ 
sibly continue from time to time to be 
in the way of prompt movement of 
coarse grains, but so far as can be seen, 
such conditions are likely to improve as 
the season advances. 


End of War in Europe 
Speeds Up Movement 
of Canadian Grain 

An immediate impetus to the move¬ 
ment of Canadian grain to Britain and 
to Europe was given as soon as hostil¬ 
ities ceased in Germany. At once more 
shipping became available for food, 
which now receive the priority formerly 
given to the trans-Atlantic movement 
of munitions. How rapidly the transport 
of wheat and flour was increased is 
shown by the disappearance from Cana¬ 
dian stocks of more than 13 million 
bushels in a single week. 

Heavy trans-Atlantic movement of 
grain and grain products will continue. 
Now that the European war is over the 
task of feeding the people who have 
been released from German domina¬ 
tion becomes of first importance. Not 
until food has been made available can 
the tasks of reconstruction and rehabili¬ 
tation proceed. 

So great is the need for food in Europe 
that the quantities to be shipped from 
Canada will be limited only by trans¬ 
portation available. The number of 
ships which can be spared for trans- 
Atlantic traffic is limited because the 
stepped-up pace of the war in the 
Pacific demands the transfer to that 
area of a tremendous number of ships. 


THIS PAGE OF COMMENT CONTRIBUTED EVERY MONTH BY UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
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Nice Change for Saturday Supper 

Easy to fix and smacking good! 


ALL-BRAN SCRAPPLE 

1 pound fresh K teaspoon powdered sage 
pork sausage few grains cayenne 

2 cups water % cup cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt ^ cup Kellogg’s 

jH* teaspoon pepper All-Bran 

Brown sausage in frying pan;stir occa¬ 
sionally; pour off and save fat. Bring 
water to boiling point; add season¬ 
ings. Stir in cornmeal; stir constantly 
until thick. Add All-Bran and sausage; 
mix well. Pour into wet loaf pan; 
chill until firm. Unmold; cut in half¬ 
inch slices; brown in sausage fat on 
hot griddle. Serve with syrup or 
apple butter. 


You just haven’t tasted scrapple 
until you’ve tried it made with 
Kellogg’s All-Bran! Those toasty gold¬ 
en-brown shreds give it more body 
...make it something to really sink 
your teeth into.. .and of course they 
add that heavenly nut-like flavour that 
only Kellogg’s All-Bran can give. Clip 
the recipe now and try it on your 
table this Saturday. Get Kellogg’s 
All-Bran today. 2 convenient sizes. 
Made by Kellogg, London, Canada. 
Helps keep you regular— naturallyI 

All-Bran 



HURRY! 


HURRY! 


HURRY! 


This is Your Last Chance 

To Own This Beautiful New Ford Sedan 


Someone is going to be lucky_It could be you 

If you hold a Ticket Receipt 

GET YOURS BY MAILING THE COUPON TODAY 


THE KINSMEN CLUB OF WINNIPEG 

Box 3000, Winnipeg, Man. 

Enclosed is $. for which please send me Official Ticket Receipts 


Name 


(.PLEASE PRINT ) 


Address 


Send Stamped Self-addressed Envelope 


Last Mailing Date, June 25 


m 


Grain •* y i ' 

Gbowms ^. J - 

UMIIfeO - ' 


NEIGHBORLY NEWS 






Postwar Rural Electrification 

A number of farmers and town’s 
people have been canvassing an area of 
around 50 townships between Irricana 
on the North, Strathmore East, Bow 
River South, and Calgary on the West, 
on behalf of the electrification of this 
area. Those giving their time and ser¬ 
vice are Messrs. D. J. McKinnon, A. M. 
Drake, Amery Jackson, Otto Hausworth, 
E. J. Moe, E. R. Higley, Geo. Rae, J. J. 
Colwell, and Ed. Wenstrom; each work¬ 
ing two or more townships. 


Contributed by the Elevator Age-nts of 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 

^ superintendent of schools; Mr. McKin¬ 

non, Reeve of the Shoal Lake Muni- 
cipality; M. J. Nowasad; J. W. Smith; 
jt- 1 and W. Melnyk.— Oakburn, Man. 

. Visit from Camp Shilo 

Russell citizens have had the pleasure 
of a visit from the Infantry Platoon 
ll0n t from No. 15 C.I.T.C., Camp Shilo. There 
id town’s was a g 00t j turnout to witness the dis- 
m area of pi a y p U t on by this platoon in the agri- 
i Irricana cultural grounds. 

East, Bow v. O. Auger presented the Eighth 
the West, victory Loan Shield to R. C. Smellie, 
m of this chairman of the Russell unit, and 
: and ser- Lieutenant Commander Huston gave a 
ion, A. M. short talk on navy life. There was also 
[ausworth, squad drill and the different weapons 
Rae, J. J. were described and demonstrated.— 
ach work- Russell, Man. 


At this writing about 75 per cent of 
the area is already covered, and so far 
100 per cent have signed up for electric 
power.— Langdon, Alta. 


Victory Loan Radio Broadcast 

The Eighth Victory Loan got away to 
a good start at Picardville when the 
local finance committee and the school 


In Appreciation 

Jake Miller has tendered his resigna¬ 
tion as village councillor. Mr. Miller 
has accepted a position as lands ap¬ 
praiser with the Provincial Government. 

The local Red Cross branch presented 
him with a small token in appreciation 
of his untiring services. 

All the elevator agents owe Mr. Miller 
a hearty vote of thanks for his work in 
obtaining a first-class road on “elevator 
row,” and being able to complete the 
gravelling of same before his retirement. 
— Trochu, Alberta. 

U.F.A. Organizer Passes 

An old timer of the Crossfield district, 
and one of the organizers of the U.F.A., 


teachers in co-operation with the 
National Film Board and radio station 
CKUA, Edmonton, put on a radio broad¬ 
cast and other entertainment for a very 
large audience. A $50 war bond was 
raffled, Floyd Glebe being the lucky 
ticket holder.— Picardville, Alta. 

"Over The Top” 

The No. 9 unit with Treherne as 
centre has gone over the top on the 
Eighth War Loan drive. With J. D. Scott 
as chairman and sponsored by the Tre¬ 
herne Young Men’s Board of Trade and 
the co-operation of all bond salesmen 
this unit went over its quota, 150 per 
cent.— Treherne, Manitoba. 


Thomas Fitzgerald, 77, died at his resi¬ 
dence eight miles east of Crossfield. 
Born in Liberty County, Indiana, Mr. 
Fitzgerald moved with his parents to 
Grey County, Ont., 75 years ago. In 1902 
he purchased property near Crossfield, 
moving there in 1909. He was a well res¬ 
pected community leader and an ardent 
supporter of the farmers’ organization. 
— Calgary, Alberta. 

D.F.C. Returns to Newdale 

Flt.-Lt. Lyle Coutts, D.F.C., returned 
to Newdale recently after 2% years’over¬ 
seas service. He was awarded the Dis- 


Suffers Painful Accident 

P. Brethour, a farmer of this district, 
suffered a painful accident when his 
horses bolted just as he was unhitch¬ 
ing the pole straps of the drill which 
he had been operating. Mr. Brethour 
was knocked down and the drill wheel 
ran over his leg, breaking his ankle. 
The discs of the drill passed over his 
body, throwing a vertabrae out of place 
in his back and cutting and bruising 
his head and body.— Findlater, Sask. 

Prominent Old-Timer Passes 


tinguished Flying Cross in September, 
1944.Much of his operational service was 
from England and Africa as air bomber. 
Since August last he has been instruct¬ 
ing in England. Mrs. R. L. Coutts, Miss 
S. Coutts and Mrs. J. W. McTavish were 


This district lost a well-known old 
timer recently in the passing of Archi¬ 
bald A. Fines, at the age of 75. He was 
bom in Orangeville, Ontario, and came 
west in 1874.— Gunton, Man. 


joint hostesses at a dinner in honor of 
the gallant young officer. About 20 
guests were present. 

Son of U.G.G. Agent Reported Missing 

F/L Wm. (Billy) M. Constable, 22, 
son of our Bulwark agent, has been re¬ 
ported missing. F/L Constable received 
his wings and commission at Macleod, 
Alta., in August 1943, and had been 
serving as bomber pilot for six months. 
He had made twenty-six operational 
flights and received his promotion to 
Flight Lieutenant only a few months 
ago. The father of F/L Constable, Wm. 
Constable, is an old employee of the 
U.G.G., having operated our Bulwark 
elevator during the past 25 years.— Bul¬ 
wark, Alberta. 

Collect $1,837 for Red Cross 

H. M. Hansen and W. G. Bradley, 
canvassers for the Red Cross Drive in 
the Inglis district were successful in 
collecting and turning in to their head¬ 
quarters $1,837. This represents fine 
work in canvassing and contributions.— 
Inglis, Man. 

V-E Day Celebrated 

V-E Day will long be remembered by 
everyone at Oakburn. The day was cele¬ 
brated first by everyone attending the 
Catholic Church where a service was 
conducted by Rev. M. Shwed. After the 
service the Ukrainian National Home 
was filled to capacity to listen to several 
well prepared addresses by Mr. Reid, the 


Farm Sale—100 Years Ago 

Ninety-six years makes a difference 
in the type of articles sold at farm 
sales. Proof of this is seen in a copy of 
a sale bill printed in 1849. 

This old-time Kentucky public auc¬ 
tion advertisement read as follows:— 

“Having sold my farm, and as I am 
leaving for Oregon territory by oxen 
team on March 1, 1849, I will sell my 
personal property, except two oxen 
teams, Butch, Ben, Len and Jerry, con¬ 
sisting of the following: Two milk,cows, 
grey mare and colt, one pair oxen, one 
yoke, two oxen carts, one iron plow with 
wooden mole board, 800 feet weather 
boards, 1,000 3-foot clap boards, 1,500 
10-ft. rails, one 60-gallon soap kettle, 
85 sugar troughs made of white ash 
timber, 10 gallons maple syrup, two 
spinning wheels, 30 lbs. mutton tallow, 
one leen made by Jerry Wilson, 300 
poles, 100 split hoops, 100 empty barrels, 
a 2-gallon barrel of Johnson Miller 
whiskey seven years old, 20 gallons of 
apple brandy, 40-gallon copper still, 
four sides of oak tan leather, dozen 
wooden pitch forks, 22 rifle made by Ben 
Miller, 50 gallons soft soap, hams, bacon 
and lard, 40 gallons sorghum, six head 
fox hounds, all soft mouthed but one. 

Sale begins at 8 a.m. Plenty to eat 
and drink. 

. The sale bill also listed six Negro 
slaves to be sold with the specification 
that the same buyer must take all as 
they were not to be separated.— Stone¬ 
wall, Man. (Stonewall Argus). 
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A Curling Record ! 

Some of the curling enthusiasts ac¬ 
tually curled a twelve-end game on V-E 
Day, May 8. This will surely be a record 
to remember.— Shoal Lake, Man. 


Open Co-operative Store 

For the past seven years the Evans- 
burg community has been striving for a 
co-operative store, and finally have 
succeeded in establishing one in the 
town of Evansburg itself. 

The shareholders are expecting good 
success and increasing support for 
Evansburg’s newest business enterprise. 
— Evansburg, Alta. 


V-E- Day Celebrations 

V-E Day in Rorketon was a day of 
celebration. Flags were floated from 
every place of business, school and 
home, and church bells rang all morn¬ 
ing. At 1:30 p.m. citizens, school chil¬ 
dren and war veterans, carrying flags, 
marched from the school to the com¬ 
munity hall where all listened to His 
Majesty’s speech from London, and this 
was followed by an order of service and 
address under the direction of our local 
buyer, Mr. Spiers. 

At the sports ground the veterans 
held a short ceremony of raising the 
flag. A huge bonfire was lit and replicas 
of Hitler and Mussolini duly shot and 
burned. Coffee and sandwiches, with 
treats for the children, were served to 
all present. Dancing in the Community 
Hall wound up the day’s festivities. The 
smoke from the bonfire was seen in 
Dauphin, a distance of about 40 miles 
across the lake.— Rorketon, Man. 


Passing of a Pioneer 

James Hawson, a highly respected 
pioneer of this district passed away re¬ 
cently. Mr. Hawson was born at Hard¬ 
wicks, Aston, in Yorkshire in 1876. He 
came to Canada in 1904 and after about 
a year he returned to England for his 
wife and came back to Canada with the 
Hutchinson and Thompson party in 
1905 and settled on a homestead about 
nineteen miles south of Lloydminster. 

When the Grand Trunk Railway was 
being built Mr. Hawson, in partnership 
with H. B. Sellers, his brother-in-law, 
took on a contract to build part of the 
grade. 

He was one of the most progressive 
farmers in the Lone Rock district. Al¬ 
ways in the forefront with the latest 
improvements in farming methods he 
was ready to share his experience with 
others. In addition to his farm Mr. Haw¬ 
son carried on a successful flour milling 
business in Lloydminster. 

He was a director on the board of the 
Lloydminster Agricultural Exhibition 
Association and a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity.— Lone Rock, Sask. 


Golden Wedding 

Mr. and Mrs. John Green recently 
celebrated their golden wedding an¬ 
niversary. Mr. and Mrs. Green were 
married in the Beaver district 50 years 
ago and have lived in the community 
since that time until 1943 when they 
retired to live in MacGregor. 

Incidentally this is the seventh gol¬ 
den wedding anniversary to be cele¬ 
brated in Beaver during the past 12 
years. 

* * * 

The sum of $502 was the Beaver com¬ 
munity’s contribution to the recent Red 
Drive. 

* * * 

Old-Time Fiddlers Contest 

A record breaking crowd contributed 
$55 to the Red Cross and enjoyed the 
old-time fiddlers contest held in the 
Beaver Hall recently. The following 
were the prize winners: first, J. Smith, 
Bagot; second, W. Machan, Bagot; 
third, W. Kelly, Beaver. Ten contestants 
took part, the oldest Mr. Robert Leader, 
Portage, and the youngest 12-year-old 
W. Roberts, Bagot.— Beaver, Man. 


First District School Teacher Passes 

Mrs. Blanche Palmiter, Riding Moun¬ 
tain’s first school teacher in the present 
school passed away recently. She started 
teaching at Athens at the age of 18. In 
1900 she married Fred E. Palmiter who 
was a school teacher in Calhown Coun¬ 
try, Michigan. She continued teaching 
in Calhown Country until 1909 when 
she came to Manitoba. Mrs. Palmiter 


was one of Manitoba’s pioneer school 
teachers and taught in Riding Moun¬ 
tain and Neepawa for many years.— 
Riding Mountain, Man. 


Local Naval Officer in News 

H.M.C.S. Magog survived damages in¬ 
flicted by torpedoes in a daring raid far 
up the Gulf of St. Lawrence last 
autumn. Three ratings were killed and 
three injured. Arpong the officers of the 
Magog was Sub.-Lieut. Jack A. Pater¬ 
son, R.C.N.V.R., Wadena, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Paterson. 

Jack who is now lieutenant on the 
“Waskesui,” enjoyed a well-earned 
month’s leave at home following the 
torpedoing. While spending a leave at 
his grandmother’s home in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, he met another Jack Paterson, 
his cousin from Kapuskasing, Ontario, 
and now in the Fleet Air Arm. Neither 
knew the other was going to be there, 
and had never met before. — Wadena, 
Sask. 


Build New Coal Sheds 

The building by U.G.G. of coal sheds 
at Rose Valley and Hendon is in line 
with the company’s policy to give ser¬ 
vice. A few years ago it was thought 
that there was lots of wood but now it 
is a very scarce article, and coal will 
be needed from now on.— Wadena, Sask. 


Fine Support for Eighth War Loan 

Foxwarren responded well to the 
gentle prodding of L. Armit, canvasser 
for the Eighth Victory Loan, subscrib¬ 
ing, $39,000, topping their quota of 
$29,500. Handicapped by having no car 
Mr. Armit walked many miles and re¬ 
membering that a considerable part of 
his territory was hailed out the res¬ 
ponse is most gratifying.— Foxwarren, 
Man. 


A Double Celebration 

About one hundred neighbors and 
friends gathered at a party held in the 
school house on the invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Underwood in honor 
of the coming of age of the twin sisters, 
the Misses Nina and Tina Gorrell. Com¬ 
munity singing was followed by a 
bright program.— Clonmel, Sask. 


Transferred to Edmonton 

A farewell dance was held in the 
Langenburg Community Hall in the 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Beirnes, local 
bank manager, who has been trans¬ 
ferred to Edmonton as assistant man¬ 
ager. The couple was presented with a 
purse of money. Best wishes of the com¬ 
munity were extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Beirnes and family— Langenburg, Sask. 


A Champion-Size Egg? 

L. Lemon, of Terence, Manitoba, when 
gathering his Barred Rock eggs the 
other day, came across a large one 
which measured 8 y 2 inches the long 
way, 6% inches around the middle, and 
weighed exactly 4y 2 ounces. Mr. Lemon 
thinks with a little practice his hen will 
beat the record set by the super-hen 
owned by Mrs. John Chittim, of Chat¬ 
ham, Ontario, recently referred to in 
the news columns.— Terence, Man. 



PRESENTATION OF VICTORY FLAGS 


An interesting ceremony which took place at The 
Country Guide and The Public Press Limited (the 
Guide’s Printing Plant) was the presentation of two 
Victory Flags in celebration of the employees over-sub¬ 
scription of their quota In the recent Victory Loan drive. 
R. S. Law, President of United Grain Growers Limited 
(who also topped their quota) made the presentation. 
Mr. Law is chairman of the Victory Flag committee for 
Manitoba. R. C. Brown, resident director, was chair¬ 
man of the gathering. Photo shows Edna Haines of The 
Public Press office staff accepting the flag. Peggy Mc¬ 
Leod accepted the flag on behalf of The Country Guide 
staff. 



"Five Years Away...anil the Barn 
Still looks NCW" 


Farm Buildings Do Remain New Longer, 

when protected with 

PEDLAR’S 

NuRoof 

RIB 

ROOFING 



The passing years deal lightly with the building that is 
roofed and sided with NU-ROOF. This is a roof that has 
proved its ability under all the conditions of our climate 
... to render dependable, maintenance-saving service over 
a long period. NU-ROOF is strong and rigid . . . the joints 

are weather tight... it is 

Government regulations permit 
the use of steel roofing for 
certain purposes. Limited 
supplies now available .... 


attractive in appearance 
and covers 33" in width* 
when applied. NU-ROOF 
is supplied in standard 
lengths of 6'—8'—10'. 
Trimmings to match. 
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HAMBLEY 


60th Year of Canada’s 
Greatest Show 


Canada*s Largest Hatcheries** 

R.O.P. Sired 
White Leghorns 

Tv “Real Egg / * H - 
i* \ Machines” / 


Write for entry forms and general information 
direct to: 


CALGARY EXHIBITION & STAMPEDE Ltd. 

CALGARY 


ALBERTA 


Four hatches each week 

mmediate delivery on R.O.P. Sired White Leghorns. 


GOOD STEADY PROFITS 

are waiting-—“invest in the best” with 
Top Notch chicks. There is no guessing 
about health and livability when you 
order Top Notch chicks. Top Notch years 
or successfully serving the poultry in¬ 
dustry is your “Guying guide” to genuine 
quality, pemember these important facts 
about Top Notch chicks—they are bred 
to bring you bigger egg yield-—grow 
into heavy meat producers—faster. Re¬ 
member too every Top Notch chick comes 
from Government Approved blood-tested 
parents. Prices of a few breeds for June 
delivery. Non-sexed: White Leghorns, 
Barred Rock x White Leghorns, Austra 
Whites, $9.95; Barred Rocks, New 
Hampshlres, New Hampshire x Barred 
Rocks, $10.95; Assorted Light and 
Medium Breeds, $8.95; Assorted Heavies, 
$9.95; pullets: White Leghorns, Barred 
Rock x White Leghorns, Austra Whites, 
$20.95; Barred Rocks, New Hampshire 
x Barred Rocks, $17.95, New Hamp- 
shires, $18.95; assorted Light and 
Medium Breeds, $18.95. Assorted 
Heavies, $15.95. Cockerels: White Leg¬ 
horns, $1.50; Barred Rocks, New Hamp¬ 
shire x Barred Rocks, $10.95; New 
Hampshlres, $9.95; Assorted Heavies, 
$9.95; White Leghorn x Barred Rocks, 
$4.95. Prices after June 15 lower. Send 
for complete price list. Also eigbt-week- 
old and older free range pullets. 

Top Notch Chlckerles, Guelph, Ontario. 


POULTRY 


For Immediate Delivery 

Rush Your Order TODAY 
Send deposit or payment in full. 

ORDER FROM NEAREST BRANCH 

F.O.B. Man., Sask. Branches 

Gov’t. Approved R.O.P. Sired 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

13.25 7.10 3.80— W. Leg. —14.75 7.85 4.20 
26.50 13.75 7.10— W.L. Pul. —29.00 15.00 7.75 

3.00 2.00 1.00—W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 
Special Mating 

14.25 7.60 4.05— B. Rocks —15.75 8.35 4.45 

23.00 12.00 6.25— B.R. Pul. —26.00 13.50 7.00 
11.00 6.00 3.00— B.R. Ckls. —12.00 6.50 3.25 

14.25 7.50 4.05— N. Hamps.—15.75 8.35 4.45 

23.00 12.00 6.25— N.H. Pul. —26.00 13.50 7.00 
11.00 6.00 3.00—N.H. Ckls.—12.00 6.50 3.25 

F.O.B. Calgary, Edmonton 

R.O.P. Sired 

13.00 7.00 3.50— W. Leg. —14.00 7.50 3.75 
26.00 13.50 6.75—W.L. Pul.—28.00 14.50 7.25 
3.00 2.00 1.00—W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 
Spec. Mating 

15.00 8.00 4.00— B. Rocks —16.00 8.50 4.25 

24.00 12.50 6.50—B.R. Pul.—26.00 13.50 6.75 
11.00 6.00 3.25—B.R. Ckls.—12.00 6.50 3.25 
15.00 8.00 4.00—N. Hamps.—16.00 8.50 4.25 

24.00 12.50 6.50— N.H. Pul. —26.00 13.50 6.75 

F.O.B. Abbotsford, B.C. 

Spec. Mating 

14.00 7.50 3.75—N. Hamps.—16.00 8.50 4.25 
25.00 13.50 6.75— N.H. Pul. —28.00 14.50 7.25 
9.00 5.00 3.00—N.H. Ckls.—11.00 6.00 3.25 
R.O.P. Sired 

13.00 7.00 3.50— W. Leg. —15.00 8.00 4.00 

27.00 14.00 7.00— W.L. Pul. —29.00 15.00 7.50 
3.00 2.00 1.00—W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 


George K. Hill, Portage la 
Prairie, Man., will market 
9,000 turkeys from this tur¬ 
key farm in 1945. Eight 
houses, each 240 feet long 
and containing 10 pens, will 
house them. 


[Guide Photos. 

tors which contribute, and not least is 
the production of infertile eggs. By now, 
the need for hatching eggs should be 
over and the breeding pens can be 
broken up. The males are no longer 
necessary and should be removed from 
the pens. Contrary to the belief held 
by some, the males have no influence 
upon the productive ability of the pul¬ 
lets or hens, but they do have an influ¬ 
ence on the quality of the eggs produced, 
since the fertile eggs deteriorate more 
rapidly than do infertiles. By the time 
a fertile egg is laid, some development 
has taken place and if allowed to re¬ 
main in the nest for half a day, especi¬ 
ally if the temperature is 70 degrees 
Fahr. or above, further evidence of this 
development can be seen when the egg 
is candled. Then, too, the presence of a 
few broody hens will only make matters 
worse. 

A great deal of trouble of this kind 
can be overcome by disposing of all the 
surplus males as soon as the breeding 
season is over. This one suggestion, 
which involves no extra labor, will do 
much to help maintain egg quality this 
summer. 


W poultry of most ages, it is 
largely confined to young 
chicks 8-12 weeks of age. One 
of the reasons for this peculiarity is 
that warm, moist conditions are favor¬ 
able for the development of this disease. 
The other reason is that young chicks 
are highly susceptible to disease in gen¬ 
eral since they have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to build up a resistance. The 
symptoms are quite characteristic. The 
first indications are usually droopiness 
and depression in the chicks. They stand 
huddled, feathers ruffled, wings dropped, 
and eyes closed. Another common symp¬ 
tom is diarrhoea, and the droppings are 
sometimes, though not always, tinged 
with blood. The chicks’ appetite is poor 
and soon the birds lose weight and die. 
If not checked, the disease will take a 
heavy toll. 

Cures have been advocated but none 
have proven entirely successful. As with 
most diseases, prevention is easier than 
control. Keep the houses dry and clean 
at all times. Should an outbreak occur, 
clean out the house daily to ensure 
dryness and freedom from disease or¬ 
ganisms. If possible, move the chicks to 
clean ground. 


REGINA 


f R.O.P. Sired White Leghorns 
from Regina Electric Hatcheries 
should be your answer for heavy 
producing fall Pullets when 
Canada needs 2% million cases 
of eggs next year for export. 
Besides R.O.P. Sired Leghorns, 
we offer good supply of Sask. 
Govt. Approved and B.C. New 
Hampshires. Make sure of your 
supply. Send deposit or payment 
in full. Hundreds of satisfied 
customers again re-ordering. 

Reduced Prices 

■ For Immediate Delivery - 

Govt. Approved Breed R.O.P. Sired 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

13.25 7.10 3.80— W. Leg. —14.75 7.85 4.20 

■6.50 13.75 7.10— W.L. Pull. —29.00 15.00 7.75 

3.00 2.00 1.00— W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 

Regina R.R. 
15.75 8.35 4.45 
26.00 13.50 7.00 
12.00 6.50 3.25 
15.75 8.35 4.45 
26.00 13.50 7.00 
12.00 6.30 3.25 


Guaranteed 100% live arrival. Pullets 96% accuracy 

HAMBLEY 

ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Canada’s Largest Hatcheries’* 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage, Regina. Saskatoon. 
Calgary, Edmonton, Swan Lake. Boissevain, Dau- 
Phin, Abbotsford, B.C.. Port Arthur. 


Feeding the Growing Stock 
IYURING the past few years, more and 
” more poultrymen have been feeding 
a chick starter, with the result that 
growth has been more uniform, fea¬ 
thering more even and the percentage of 
culls lower. Unfortunately, many have 
decided that the feeding of a well- 
balanced growing mash during the sum¬ 
mer is an expensive and unnecessary 
procedure. Such thinking is uneconomi¬ 
cal when we consider the number of 
culls and under-developed birds encoun¬ 
tered in the fall. The growing period 
which extends from 6 to 7 weeks of age, 
until the pullets commence to lay in the 
fall, is one of relatively slow but uni¬ 
form growth. It is during this time 
that the young stock are building a 
good foundation for their future produc¬ 
tion. This can only be accomplished if 
they are fed in a satisfactory manner. 

Throughout the growing season, the 
birds do not require a great deal of pro¬ 
tein; and adjustments to suit their needs 
are usually made by increasing the 
amounts of whole grain fed. Green feed, 
whole grains, and water are all good 
feeds, but they do not represent a bal¬ 
anced diet. They need to be supple¬ 
mented with a growing mash which will 
supply the necessary vitamins, minerals, 
and additional protein so necessary for 
the development of a sturdy, well¬ 
muscled pullet which will be in condi¬ 
tion for the heavy strain of production 
next fall and winter. 


DON’T MISS THE BOAT 

The season is getting on and if you don’t 
soon order your cjiicks it will be too 
late to catch the early market. A11 the 
eggs and poultry meat you can produce 
will be needed next rail. The liberation 
of Europe is going to open up a tremend¬ 
ous market for all kinds of food. It’s our 
duty to keep them alive by pouring in 
the food as fast as our armies clear out 
the Nazi Hoardes. We can give prompt 
delivery on day-old non-sexed, pullet or 
cockerel chicks in all pure breeds and 
hybrid crosses. Prices greatly reduced 
for June delivery. Also eight-week old 
and older pullets. Free catalog. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LTD. 

Fergus, Ontario. 


Next Year's Egg Supply 

I T is not too soon to be thinking of our 
egg supply for next year. With an 
assured market for all our surplus eggs, 
now is the time to prepare, not next fall 
or early winter. Actually, our prepara¬ 
tions should begin when the chicks are 
first placed under the brooder, not when 
they are moved to their laying quarters. 
Much can be done now through the 
proper care and management of growing 
birds. Elsewhere the value of good feed¬ 
ing is discussed, but that is only one 
phase to be considered along with many 
others. As soon as the chicks are feath¬ 
ered and require no further artificial 
heat, they should be moved to a clean 
range and the cockerels and pullets 
separated. To prevent the possibility of 
the spread of disease from the laying 
stock, keep the young and old birds 
separate. Do not overcrowd the birds 
on range; and a maximum of 400 to the 
acre is recommended. The type of house 
used is immaterial as long as it provides 
roosting space, protection from the ele¬ 
ments and shade. A range shelter is 
ideal for the summer. A colony house, 
too, is very satisfactory. The type of 
pasture is not as important, provided 
some is supplied. Alfalfa is one of our 
best green feeds, but a field of oats is 
very good. It supplies green feed early 
in the season and shade during the heat 
of summer. 


14.25 7.60 4.05— B. Rocks 
23 00 12.00 6.25— B.R. Pul. 
11.00 6.00 3.00— B.R. Ckls. 
14.25 7.60 4.05— N. Hamps. 
23.00 12.00 6.25— N.H. Pul. 
11.00 6.00 3.00—N.H. Ckls. 


REGINA 


ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

t 1815 South Railway St., REGINA, Sask. — 


LIVABILITY 
& PRODUCTION 


With the increased price on 
EGGS 

assured poultry keepers this fall and 
winter, June-July chicks should prove 
wise Investments. Order now for delivery 
then. We have 2-3 week pullets Im¬ 
mediate delivery. Depleted meat supplies 
should make good markets for poultry 
meat. Cockerels-chicks-pullets available. 

BRAY HATCHERY 
1441 Pacific Avenue 


THANKS 

FOR YOUR 1945 PATRONAGE 

We hope we will have the pleasure 
of supplying your 1946 chick re¬ 
quirements. In the meantime we 
extend our very 

BEST WISHES 


Hot Weather Comfort and Health 

L ICE and mites are most troublesome 
in the hot weather. They are usually 
seen near the roosts, and prompt action 
is necessary. Substituting poultry net¬ 
ting for doors and windows makes for 
greater comfort in hot weather and pre¬ 
vents entry of rodents. More roosting 
space is necessary in summer than 
winter, as well as frequent changing of 
straw litter and removal of droppings 
in order to prevent objectionable odors. 


Swat the Rooster 

P OULTRY raisers as a whole are striv¬ 
ing to increase the number of eggs 
produced, and this is a worthy object 
to achieve. However, we should not for¬ 
get that the production of quality eggs 
is equally, if not more, important. A 
glance at the spread in prices between 
A and C grade eggs should convince 
anyone that the production of quality 
eggs is profitable. There are many fac- 


Brandon, Man, 


BOLIVAR HATCHERIES 

Limited 

R.R.4, New Westminster, B.C. 

A Specialized R.O.P. Breeding Plant. 


SUMMER CHICKS 


These can be supplied between 
June and September 
Place Your Orders Now 

L. F. SOLLY 

Lakevlew Poultry Farm, Westholme, B.C. 

Write for a Catalogue and Price List 
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The Whooping Crane is 

Nearing Extinction 

T HE whooping crane is at the point of 
extinction. Last winter the only ones 
seen in the south were in Texas and 
only 17 of them were counted. As a bird 
nears extinction the males predominate 
and it may be that of the 17, only three 
or four are females. Somewhere in 
western Canada these rare birds are now 
nesting. If the nests can be found and 
every precaution taken to preserve them, 
this fine bird may, with good luck, be 
preserved. 

The plight of the whooping crane was 
brought to the attention of The Country 
Guide by Charles L. Broley. His is an 
interesting hobby. For many years he 
was a branch bank manager in Winni¬ 
peg. On his retirement he made his win¬ 
ter home in Florida. There he became 
interested in the nesting and living 
habits of the bald eagle, which isn’t 
bald but has a white head at maturity. 
He gets credit for finding out more about 
the national bird of the United States 
than any American had previously done. 
But that is another story. 

Mr. Broley’s present concern is the 
preservation of the whooping crane. He 
pointed out that it is not the common 
sand hill crane but a far nobler bird. It 
is the largest land bird in America, 
standing four feet tall. It is pure white, 
with black wing tips showing in flight 
and with bill, face and head showing 
darker at a distance. In flight the legs 
are carried out straight behind with the 
neck and head stretched out in front. 
Sometimes the pelican is mistaken for 



[A mounted specimen in the Manitoba Museum. 


Whooping Crane. 

it on account of its black wing tips but 
the pelican is a chunkier bodied bird, 
and carries its legs folded while on the 
wing with the head drawn back. 

If any nests can be found they will 
be guarded to prevent loss from prowl¬ 
ing man or beast. Should any reader of 
The Country Guide see a bird that 
answers to the description he should 
immediately write and the information 
will be passed along to Mr. Broley. 


My Friends Were Pigs 

By MARION McRAE 


O F all domesticated animals the 
pig is regarded as the lowliest. 
Many know little of this animal 
except in regard to old sayings, 
as “stubborn as a pig” or “dirty as a 
pig.” 

I knew comparatively little about 
them myself until my husband and I 
decided to give up our salaried positions 
and join “the back to the land move¬ 
ment.” That was back in ’39 before 
“Bacon for Britain” became the slogan. 
On our little farm the first and only 
animals we had were four young sows 
which we named Martha, Isobel, Lulu 
and Lizzie. As we had moved into a new 
district and were not well acquainted we 
found plenty of time to know our four¬ 
legged friends. 

First, we discovered that they came to 
know their names quickly and next that 
each had a different personality (pig- 
ality may be the proper term). 

Isobel was very friendly and would 
follow us like a dog. If she could find 
a hole in the fence, away she would go 
after my husband, who was fencing, 
and stay beside him, grunting and talk¬ 
ing in friendly pig fashion. If she re¬ 
ceived the least attention such as a 
back scratch her tone would change 
from idle grunting to a series of short 
satisfied little sounds, her body moving 
closer. 

Martha was entirely different—had a 
cantankerous disposition—always scold¬ 
ing and grumbling. When things didn't 
please her she didn’t hesitate to bark 
or even snap. 

Lulu and Lizzie were more or less or¬ 
dinary individuals — happy - go - lucky, 
paying little attention to anything or 
anyone. 

However, when they were confined to 
their pens before farrowing there were 
a few changes to be noted. Martha be¬ 
came a little meaner and we had to be 
careful not to come within reach of her 
powerful jaws. Isobel was as friendly as 
ever and Lizzie as docile. Lulu became 
very nervous; strange noises such as 
hammering would send her into a state; 
she would lower her head and make 
terrible squealing noises. If it continued, 
she would kneel and back off (her tone 
becoming higher) and sometimes she 
would chew her pen. 

One thing they had in common was 
cleanliness—one corner of the pen was 
used exclusively for sleeping, another for 
the toilet; these were well away from 
the feed trough. They preferred nice 
clean fresh water to slops or swill, and, 


chop and water separate. Baby pigs 
were taught these rules as soon as i 
they could move. 

You have probably regarded kittens 
and puppies as cute, but you have to 
hold a little porker about a day old— 
then you have something really cute. 
They feel and look like satin, are very 
firm and oh, so warm, but they are not 
the cuddly type, which you soon dis¬ 
cover—they squirm continually and look 
at you with curious bright eyes. If they 
relax a moment it only is in hopes you 
will loosen your hold, and if you do—you 
no longer have a piglet. They do not 
squeal if picked up by ear or tail. Any¬ 
way, just try to grab them by anything 
else and they are as elusive as the pro¬ 
verbial greased pig. Young and old alike 
are suspicious of strangers. 

One time Martha found a very se¬ 
cluded place to rear her family—in an 
old hog house with pen, beside the 
creek. We thought she had shown very 
good judgment so shut the gate and left 
her in peace. A few mornings later the 
creek was in flood and the house and 
yard surrounded. My husband had quite 
a job walking a log and the fence till 
he came to the pen. He fully expected 
to find them all drowned—but there was 
Martha lying on the highest land and 
on the island thus formed all the little 
fellows were crowded. He had to cut an 
opening in the house, and through this 
sow and family swam to safety. Some 
folk say pigs can’t swim, but during 
the same flood we brought a little runt 
not much larger than a gopher, over 
near the house, fixed a nice warm house 
for him. Three times we went out to feed 
him and each time he was gone. We 
found him across the creek, soaking wet. 
The current was very swift and the creek 
quite wide—still that wee runt swam it. 
However, that night he began to shiver 
and his breathing was unnatural and 
before midnight he died—“pneumonia” 
we decided. Later a neighbor told us his 
pigs swam across the river every day in 
summer, and that river is swift and cold, 
being fed by mountain streams. 

These are just some of the many 
things we learned about pigs from 
Martha, Isobel, Lizzie and Lulu, and 
you may be sure that when their days 
of usefulness were over, it was with 
regret we saw them trucked away. Since 
then we have given names to all the 
brood sows and found that some in¬ 
herited the characteristics of Isobel, 
Lizzie, Lulu—yes, and even of Martha. 



GILLETTS 


MADE 

IN CANADA 


COMPLETELY DESTROYS 
CONTENTS...NO MESS... 
NO ODOR 


0, »ECrtO*$ 


S PIC-AND-SPAN and clean¬ 
smelling — “ ready -for- 
company”—that’s the way your 
outhouse will always be if you 
use Gillett’s Lye. Just shake in 
half a tin—full-strength—once a 
week! Contents completely dis¬ 
appear. Odor, too. 

Your husband will want to 
keep a tin handy in the bam— 
Gillett’s Lye is such a grand 
sterilizer and deodorizer. Used in 
solution*, it makes a really effect¬ 
ive spray and general cleanser. 

And in the kitchen, you’ll never 
be without Gillett’s Lye when 
you see how it clears stopped-up 
drains, cuts through stubborn 


**0 Sra n'os 


grease and grime. Turns out fine 
household soap, too—at less than 
1^ a bar. Get a couple of tins 
right away. It’s a downright work 
and money saver! 


*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
churning, cleansing action of the lye 
itself heats the water. 


HERE’S A VALUABLE 


BOOKLET 


Conklins practical tips on how to keep drains dear, make 
soap, moke outhouse cleaning simple end thorough with 
Gilietf’s lye. How to keep form buildings, dairy equipment 
deap and sanitary. Send to Standard Brands ltd., Fraser 
Ave. & liberty St., Toronto, Ont., for your FREE copy! 
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Those who have been buying radio batteries for years, have 
learned to regard the "Eveready” trade-mark with respect and 
admiration. Experience has taught them that any “Eveready” 
Battery is carefully built from quality materials—that extra 
power and longer life are assured both because of exclusive 
construction and scientific craftsmanship. Whatever type of 
radio battery you have learned to prefer, the outstanding 
example in its field is an "Eveready” Battery. 





EVEREADY super-layerbilt battery 


Not a round cell battery—but a patented 
construction using tightly-packed layers of 

f jower-producing material. No waste space— 
onger life. This is Canada’s most popular B 
Battery—Famous for its extra power. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LIMITED 
Halifax Montreal TORONTO Winnipeg Vancouver 


EVEREADY AIR-CELL BATTERY 

A revolutionary, but time-tested A battery, 
which maintains its power by breathing 
oxygen. No recharging. 
Choose the A-1300 for 
all 1.4 volt radios. 


EVEREADY a-b battery pack 

T**0(-H*RK 

Convenient to buy, to carry home and to 
attach to your set is the popular pack com¬ 
bining an “Eveready” A Battery with two “Super-Layerbilt B Batteries. 


David and Dawgs 

By KERRY WOOD 



The writer’s Springer Spaniel, for which Dave sent all this doggy advice. 


R ECENTLY my fat old springer 
spaniel developed a sore foot, so 
right away I wrote to my friend 
Dave Blacklock of Turner Valley 
for advice. Dave is undoubtedly one of 
this continent’s top authorities on dogs 
and dawgs. He was Canada’s first 
breeder of the Golden Labrador, and for 
a while had the only all-black pointers 
in Canada. Dog-breeding is only a 
hobby with him, and not a business. 
He never goes in for wholesale pup¬ 
raising: “being a bachelor,” he writes, 
“I’m rather against mass production 
methods!” But if anybody has a dog 
problem, Dave is the man who can 
solve it; and he is more than generous 
with his time and advice if he feels 
that he may be saving a dog some need¬ 
less suffering. 

So when my springer got a sore foot 
I wrote Dave and got back one of his 
typical letters: 

“In Ireland,” wrote Dave, who is a 
Scot, “hucksters used to go around from 
croft to croft buying geese for the 
Christmas trade. They went on foot in 
the old days and they drove the geese 
they bought ahead of them, picking up 
one or two birds at each farm. By the 
end of a few weeks of such buying, it 
wasn’t at all uncommon for a huckster 
to be driving two or even three hundred 
geese ahead of him down the lanes. 
Which meant that the geese, as well as 
the huckster, had to do considerable 
walking before reaching the market or 
shipping centre. Foot trouble among the 
geese was a common complaint and the 
hucksters got smart and used one simple 
little stunt which saved them a lot of 
sore webs. They simply heated a pan 
of tar until it was tacky enough to 
stick to a goose’s web-feet, then they 
stood the goose in this pan and got the 
soles of its webs well saturated and next 
lifted the bird over to a pan of fine 
sand, letting the bird stand on this sand 
and scuff around in it until the tarry 
feet had a good coating. This tar-and- 
sand mixture acted like a protective 
cushion on the goose’s webs, permitting 
the birds to walk many a mile without 
any foot discomfort whatsoever. 

“Now, most hunting dogs don’t get 
enough exercise pre¬ 
vious to the hunt¬ 
ing season, being 
penned up in con¬ 
fined runways. Then 
the season arrives 
and the dogs are run 
ragged day after 
day, travelling miles 
and miles in pursuit 
of game. Hence they 
develop foot troubles 
in a hurry when the 
untoughened pads 
wear thin and get 
punctured by thorns, 
sticks, or stubble 
ends. Continual 
hunting keeps foot 
troubles in a con¬ 
stant sore state, too, 
and healing is a 
slow process as a 
rule. Therefore, as 
soon as a hunting 
dog develops a ten¬ 
der pad, I advocate 


the tar-and-sand treatment the same as 
the Irish hucksters used on their Christ¬ 
mas geese. The cushion of sand and tar 
protects the dog’s pads from rough 
treatment and gives a sore paw a chance 
to heal.” 

M Y dog has always been a table- 
scrap feeder, which is the most 
foolish way to feed a hunting dog. The 
result is that he gets too much starch 
in his diet, mostly bread, and his figure 
suffers accordingly. And once in a while 
as result of this improper diet, he’ll 
mouth a bird while retrieving. His teeth 
seldom puncture the skin of a bird, but 
this feather-plucking and mouthing 
tendency made me appeal to Dave for 
more advice. 

Dave wrote: “Have you ever watched 
a coyote, fox, or wolf dine on a freshly 
killed animal? Almost invariably they 
rip open the stomach cavity and plunge 
their muzzles inside, grabbing a mouth¬ 
ful of entrails as their first choice. This 
used to strike me as a rather dirty habit 
until I found that all carnivores rely 
on the stomach-contents of their kills 
to get the necessary balanced diet which 
an all-meat menu won’t provide. Call it 
a ‘mineral’ lack, if you like. Anyway, 
wild hunters of the dog family all 
like the messy stomach contents of game 
they kill. 

“Anytime one of my dogs starts chew¬ 
ing a bird on the retrieve, I feel that 
the dog’s diet is at fault and the animal 
is instinctively trying to remedy it. 
Sporting dogs, of course, will not eat 
fowl, but this chewing of the feathers 
is an indication that they feel the urge 
to get at the entrails. So I go down to 
the nearest butcher and get a pailful 
of beef entrails, or I shoot a rabbit and 
feed its stomach-contents to the offend¬ 
ing dog. And you’d be surprised at how 
many times such treatment cures the 
bird-chewing.” 

Car chasing by dogs? Dave wrote: 
“Get a friend to drive slowly past the 
offending dog until the animal bolts 
after the car. Then have the driver 
weave the front wheels back and forth 
a little, and the dog will chase along 
close to them. Say 
the dog is on the left 
hand side of the car, 
the driver’s side. 
Have the driver veer 
the car gradually to 
the right, and the 
dog will follow 
this veering close 
against the front 
wheel. Now the dri¬ 
ver opens his door 
and holds it wide 
open while he swings 
the car sharply to 
the left (better have 
a spare driver in the 
car to avoid acci¬ 
dents, and be sure 
the roadway is clear 
of traffic)! Anyway, 
when the car swings 
abruptly to the left 
the dog instinctively 
falls back from the 
front wheel — and 



Dave Blacklock and “Pat," his Golden 
Labrador Sire. 
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that’s when he bangs solidly into the 
opened door. The slant of the door plus 
the position of the dog usually means 
that the pup gets a robust but harmless 
whack on his rear end and spills ditch- 
ward. After such treatment, repeated 
a couple times if necessary, the dog 
develops an extreme distrust of pass¬ 
ing vehicles and leaves them severely 
alone!” 

M OST spaniels have a deep-seated 
desire to chase; the springer was 
bred to flush game, after all, which 
means it has to seek out game and jump 
it. So chasing is perhaps natural, and 
what better critter is there to chase than 
the ubiquitous rabbit? 

Dave was again asked for help, and 
wrote; 

“Get yourself a freshly defunct rab¬ 
bit, preferably a jack because of its 
greater size and weight. Feed your dog 
all he can eat of his regular foodstuffs, 
so he won’t be interested in the rabbit 
as an eating article. Then take a lot of 


baling wire and wrap it securely around 
and around your rabbit to hold it to¬ 
gether, and next fasten the bunny on 
to your dog’s collar in such a way that 
the rabbit’s hind legs drag on the 
ground between your spaniel’s front 
legs—so that he’ll step on it at times. 
At first he’ll worry the bunny, chewing 
at it, but the plentiful wraps of wire will 
soon discourage that tendency. Then 
he’ll get mad and seek to shake it loose, 
but it won’t shuck off if you’ve done 
your job properly. Then he’ll try run¬ 
ning away from it; it’ll go right along 
with him and cause him considerable 
trouble and he’ll probably step on it a 
few times and trip himself. Leave the 
bunny fastened to your pup for half a 
day. By the end of that time he’ll be so 
thoroughly sick of the sight and smell 
and weight of that bunny, he shouldn’t 
give you any trouble with rabbits again.” 

Dave was right. I used that method 
on my spaniel as a pup, and today a 
wild bunny can break right under his 


snout and he won’t even turn his head 
to look at it. 

A friend had a Lab that tangled pain¬ 
fully with a porcupine. The quills 
were pulled out, the dog recovered; 
then one day he met another porcupine. 
The dog remembered the pain of the 
first encounter and savagely attacked 
the porky to get his revenge; the result 
was another mouthful of quills. These 
were removed and no permanent harm 
done the dog, and finally a third encoun¬ 
ter with a porcupine came about. Again 
the vengeful dog charged the living 
pin-cushion and came off second best. 

Dave was asked about this: could the 
porky-hating Lab be cured? 

“If you have a valuable dog that 
develops a phobia for porkies, the treat¬ 
ment is a wee bit complicated but ex¬ 
tremely effective. The complicated part 
of the job is to secure a live porcupine. 
Place it in a stout box, and across the 
front of that box string half a dozen 
wires which cap be electrically charged 
by one of these electric-fence batteries. 


The charged wires will keep the porcu¬ 
pine from trying to escape from the 
box, of course, and the next thing to do 
is place the box in the dog’s runway 
and let the enraged pup charge at the 
hated porky. The first jolt of the charged 
wire will make him rear back, but he’ll 
come in again for another try. The 
second jolt will make him yelp, but if 
he is a persistent cuss, and most Labs 
are, he’ll try three or four times. Each 
time he attacks he’ll get an electric 
shock. Leave the porky in the dog’s run¬ 
way for an hour or two, as long as the 
dog shows any savage interest in the 
animal. But as soon as the dog gives 
up his growling and retires to the far 
corner of his run and eyes the caged 
porky with some misgiving, remove the 
offending animal and you can be pretty 
sure the dog won’t pester any more 
porcupines from then on. 

“The same method will cure a dog of 
molesting skunks, by the way—but you 
can have the job of catching and pen¬ 
ning a live skunk!” 










THIS WAR HAS PROVED THE 
VALUE OF QUICK-ENERGY FOODS 

Actual tests conducted by military authorities have proved that foods which provide energy quickly 
are the most valuable in emergencies. In one experiment a group of men lived in a rubber lifeboat 
five days, each subsisting on different "starvation” rations such as meat, biscuits, fruit bars and hard 
candy. The latter proved so much more effective that emergency rations for use at sea and on the 
battlefield have been changed to candy or sweet chocolate ... A convenient and economical form 
of quick energy food is Rogers’ Golden Syrup. It is particularly valuable for growing children, 
manual workers and athletes—in fact, for all who need quick replacement of energy. 


ECONOMICAL 

For the farm home 
the 5-lb. and 10-lb. 
tins will be found 
more economical. 


ROGERS 
GOLDEN 
SYROV 


WILL KEEP 

This wholesome, 
energising food will 
keep any length of 
time. Stock up! 
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PROT 






The protective principle of armor! That is 
what you get in Dunlop A rmorized Tires. 
The use of cooler-running compounds ... 
specially toughened tread stock . . . abra¬ 
sion-resisting sidewall compounds . . . 
here are the elements in the Dunlop Armori- 
zing Process that again identify Dunlop as 
“The World’s Finest Tire”. For Dunlop 
A rmorized Tires give you greater resistance 
to road shocks, to cuts and wear ... to heat 
and strain ... and greatly increased life 
and service far exceeding what you ever 
expected in these times. 

If you are eligible for a New Tire Permit see 
your nearest Dunlop Dealer NOW about 
Dunlop A rmorized Tires .. . with the famous 
Cable Cord Construction. 


the use °* * P , ogo' ns * 

for greater 
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Periods of Plenty 

By KERRY WOOD 

O NCE again the rabbits are plenti- 
| ful in our district. The top of 
' the cycle of abundance has come. 
Of course, their numbers haven’t 
reached nuisance proportions around 
our town for about twenty-three years 
—it was in the winter of 1919 or 1920 
that the bunnies were really abundant 
here, when even boys armed with sling¬ 
shots took their toll of the rabbit hordes, 
Naturally, there have been periods of 
abundance in the rabbit cycle during 
the intervening years, but the peak sea¬ 
sons have not been so noticeable around 
our well settled district, where men, 
boys, dogs, and hunters of the wilds 
combine to keep the rabbits in check 
all the time. This year, there are more 
bunnies in evidence than for many 
years, and anyone can easily get proof 
of this fact by walking among -the creek 
willows and taking note of the counties^ 
rabbit tracks and trails to be seen there. 

The large part that rabbits play in 
nature’s plan is also in evidence. With 
the abundance of rabbits around us, for 
the first time in many years we can 
hear the coyotes howling close to town. 
The foxy fellows have increased along" 
with the rabbits, and trails in the snow 
show us that many other predators are 
on the increase too. Weasels are plenti¬ 
ful, and so are skunk. Perhaps these 
smaller hunters are not so dependent 
on rabbits as the coyote, lynx, owls, and 
goshawks, but it seems that the rabbit 
cycle of plenty sets the pace for many 
other cyclic-governed creatures. Mice 
have increased enormously this season 
—meadow mice or voles, the red-backed 
mice of the open woodlands, and the 
dainty deer-mice of the mossy spruce 
hollows are all plentiful, and the weasel 
and skunk know it well. In addition to 
the mice hordes, this is a peak year in 
the ruffed grouse and prairie chicken 
(sharp-tailed grouse) cycles, and even 
the deer appear to be more plentiful 
close to town than for many years. 

All periods of plenty are inter-related 
in some way, even though they do not 
always reach the peak periods on the 
same year and even though they often 
vary considerably in time for districts 
only half a hundred miles apart. Usu¬ 
ally, however, the peak times for the 
various cyclic creatures come fairly close 
together, the rabbits and the grouse 
seeming to strike the abundant period 
together more often than any of the 
others. The mice cycle seems to be 
shorter, averaging four or five years 
between peak periods, while the rabbits 
and grouse vary from six to nine years 
between peaks—nothing so regular and 
definite as every seven years as we used 
to believe. 

My own nature notes don’t go back 
far enough to let me say anything very 
conclusive about the cycles, but I have 
noticed one fact which may have some¬ 
thing to do with the Period of Plenty. 
During years when the rabbits reach 
abundance peaks, we generally have an 
exceptionally good wild fruit season at 
the same time. 

If it were possible to prove that rab¬ 
bits, grouse, mice, deer, and all other 
herbivorous creatures subject to cyclic 
increases reached abundancy periods 
during good berry years, one might be¬ 
lieve that the cause of the cycle of 
plenty had its roots firmly planted in 
the good earth. For instance, it might 
be that the good health and vitality and 
therefore the increased numbers of such 
animals depended on certain beneficial 
elements in their foods, or perhaps on 
the abundance of favorite food plants. 
Every farmer knows that one field will 
not produce a good crop of the same 
grain year after year without rest 
periods to restore the chemical content 
of the soil; probably it is necessary for 
the soil that grows our wild plants to 
undergo the same rest periods. If this 
is true, might it not be possible that 
nature requires six to nine years for the 
chemical action in the soil to reach its 
most efficient period for growth to pro¬ 
duce a bumper crop of berries, wild 
fodder and foliage of all kinds? And it 
may follow that, if the year after plant 
abundance finds the soil exhausted and 
unable to produce good wild fodder 
crops, then the plentiful rabbits, grouse, 
deer, and mice might suffer starvation 
and disease as result of the earth’s com¬ 
parative barrenness. 
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hasn’t a team, just an Indian pony. His 
boy wants a job, too.” 

“Set ’em to work the next time they 
come around,” Jerry said. “I’ll see him 
about his logs. But if he’s no good, let 
him go. Jack pine eaters aren’t much 
account in the woods.” 

A week later Jerry was near the river 
and visited the homesteader. His cabin 
was nearly half a miles from the dam 
on a sandy flat that bore nothing except 
jack pines. The man had erected a cabin 
and a barn and fenced them in. A 
glance showed that he was a skilled 
woodsman but as Jerry looked about the 
place he wondered why anyone should 
have selected it. There was practically 
no timber and no possibility of farming. 

The homesteader’s wife told Jerry her 
husband and son had gone to work in 
one of the camps and he went on. It was 
two weeks later, on Sunday, before he 
thought of the man again. Then he ap¬ 
peared in Jerry’s office. 

“How much are you going to give me 
for my timber?” he demanded as soon 
as he entered. 

“You should have asked that before 
you cut it,” Jerry replied. “How much 
you figure you got 
there?” 

.—\ . ■\ I I “Twenty - five 
Vvsl\ thousand.” 

~iii jjj “It’s half a mile 

» r4j there’s no road. Put 
J5 it on the bank and 
,-V I’ll pay you what 
'v/V I’m paying for this, 
plus four dollars for 

j ' any team. I want to 

sell it on the skids.” 
“Then I’ll give you four dollars for it.” 
“What!” the man roared. 

He was a husky, middle-aged in¬ 
dividual with pale blue eyes and a cruel 
mouth. Now his eyes were blazing and 
his lips were drawn back in a snarl. 

“Pour dollars, eh? Just ’cause you 
think you’ve got me. Just ’cause you 
think you can rob me easy.” 

“I have never been under any obliga¬ 
tions to buy your logs,” Jerry answered 
quietly. “I told you you should have 
come to me before you cut them.” 

“Aw, go on and talk! I know you. Just 
’cause I’m a little fellow, and poor you’re 
trying to squeeze me.” 

“Shut up and use your head!” Jerry 
retorted. “If I pay you four dollars I 
won’t make a cent. I offered you that 
only because I don’t want to see you 
lose.” 

“Don’t want to see me lose, eh? What 
you care?” 

“I don’t, about you, but I talked to 
your wife a while back and she’s 
countin’ on the money. Why don’t you 
hire a team and bank the logs your¬ 
self?” 

“Where’d I get a team? Besides, my 
boy and me are working in No. 4.” 

“All right. I’ve told you what I’ll do. 
Take your choice.” 

The man grumbled and protested but 
only succeeded in getting Jerry angry. 
When he had gone, and Jerry remem¬ 
bered the drawn, cheerless face of the 
woman he had seen in the cabin there 
was a relenting, and then the matter 
slipped from his mind. The next Sun¬ 
day he saw the foreman of No. 4. 

“Let that homesteader and his boy go 
last night,” the latter commented. 
“You’re right about jack pine eaters. 
They ain’t much good in the woods.” 

“I thought he could handle himself!” 
Jerry exclaimed in surprise. 

“Maybe, but he can’t handle an axe. 
He never ought to use one unless he’s 
standing in a tub. The boy was worse.” 

Jerry remembered the well built cabin 
and barn and wondered what it meant; 
but the foreman had other things to 
report and Zeke Clayton, homesteader, 
was forgotten in the face of more press¬ 
ing problems. 
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Jerry went out to see the dealer. 
Where he had negotiated with a pleas¬ 
ant, reasonable individual, he now found 
a surly, bickering creditor. The young 
man was mystified, tried to get to the 
bottom of it, but without success. He 
finally made a satisfactory payment 
and returned to the woods. There he 
found a curt letter from the wholesaler 
from whom he had purchased food 
supplies. Credit terms were not only 
greatly restricted but there was a de¬ 
mand for an increased payment at once. 

Angry and bewildered, Jerry burst 
forth with the news. 

“Give ’em their money and see that 
you slap their faces when you do it,” 
Jack growled. 

“But what’s gotten into them?” the 
son demanded. “They seemed anxious 
for the business last summer.” 

He went out to Minneapolis and was 
received much as he 
had been by the 
horse dealer. 

“What’s the mat- / 

ter?” he demanded. i 

“Afraid you won’t 

get your money?” y, 

“Frankly, yes, Mr. 

Mead,” was the re- vASs*. 

ply. “After further 
investigation, we 

have come to the CvS 

conclusion that you 

have bitten off a h 

little too much.” 1 

“And now you’re doing your best to 
see that I can’t chew it, eh? What do 
you want?” 

Terms were outlined that would crip¬ 
ple Jerry seriously. 

“Nothing has changed since last sum¬ 
mer when you agreed to go through with 
this,” he declared. 

“We did not understand you con¬ 
templated quite such extensive opera¬ 
tions.” 

“That’s a lie. You understood per¬ 
fectly everything I planned.” 

“Now, Mr. Mead!” the merchant ex¬ 
claimed with an attempt at brusque¬ 
ness that was aborted by a sudden recol¬ 
lection of the Mead reputation on the 
Swift. 

“I said you lie and you do,” Jerry in¬ 
terrupted evenly. “What’s at the bot¬ 
tom of this?” 

The question was evaded and he 
pressed it, but without success. Angry 
and bewildered, he returned to the 
woods. "I don’t know what’s happened 
to them,” he told his father. “We were 
a good risk last summer. Now they won’t 
trust us for a nickel.” 

“Some of the big fellows,” Jack de¬ 
clared. “As a contractor you’re a fine 
fellow. When you start in for yourself 
they kick you in the face. Tell ’em all 
to go to hell.” 

“That’s what I did, but it’s pretty ex¬ 
pensive. We’ve been sailing too close to 
stand anything more like that.” 

Jerry was inclined to believe his father 
was right. Timber was getting scarce 
along Swift River. The established com¬ 
panies wanted all they could get before 
being compelled to cease operations alto¬ 
gether, and all of them had tried re¬ 
peatedly to get the Perkins’ holdings. 

That week reports from one of the 
camps showed a falling off in logs 
banked. Jerry went to the foreman and 
learned that the men had been doing 
a great deal of kicking. 

“Guess they’ll settle down, now, 
though,” the foreman concluded. “I 
found the deacon-seat lawyer who was 
doing it all and he was hitting the tote 
road in five minutes.” 

“How long has he been working?” 
Jerry asked. 

“About a month. No lumberjack, 
either.” 

“If another one shows up, don’t fire 
him. I want to see him first.” 

“All right. How about that home¬ 
steader near the dam? He says you told 
him he could have a job.” 

“Thought he went to work six weeks 
ago.” 

“Said he couldn’t get through with his 
own work sooner, just moving in last 
fall. He’s built a bam and cut that little 
patch of Norways. Wants to know if 
you’ll buy ’em on the skidway. He 
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T HE winter wore on, Jack flinging the 
trees to the ground and dragging 
them to the bank of the frozen river, 
Jerry lying sleepless with his incessant 
planning and scheming to make both 
ends meet. There had been no more 
subtle attacks through creditors, but 
the first two had weakened him finan¬ 
cially so that he would have difficulty 
with a third. But he had protected him¬ 
self as best he could and at the end 
of February he believed he was safe. 

He felt certain now that someone with 
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STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY CEILINGS 

Except for minor adjustments designed to improve distribution 
across Canada throughout the picking season, ceiling prices of 
strawberries and raspberries will be substantially the same as in 
1944. Following are growers’ prices: • • 

STRAWBERRIES RASPBERRIES 

Quart Pint Quart Pint 

ZONE 1 

(Prince Edward-Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia) 

llkt 32(S Hi 

ZONE 2 

(Quebec, South of. Sol-el; Southern Ontario) 

To June 26._ 28^ . (5*1 Through 

After June 26... 10t Ilf! ! Season. 30fS 16|4 

ZONE 3 

(Northern Quebec, Northern Ontario) 

(Same as Zone 1) 

ZONE 4 

(Prairie Provinces, East Kootenay Area of B.C.) 

(Same as Zones 1 and 3) 

ZONE 5 

(Fraser Valley Area of B.C.) 

To June 19,_ lit 143d# Through 

After June 19... 22^ lit Season. 28 1 15(1 

In Zone 1, these prices are f.o.b. Fredericton, N.B.; Zone 2, Simcoe, 
Ontario; Zone 3, shipping point; Zone 4, Creston, B.C.; Zone 5, 
Mission, B.C. At points other than the above, prices are higher 
by the cost of transportation from each of these points. 

To compensate for greater transit risk, the price ceiling in the 
three Prairie Provinces has been raised. Wholesale and retail mar¬ 
gins are higher and an additional one cent per pint is to be allowed 
B.C. shippers on carlot shipments to prairie points to cover as¬ 
sembling and loading costs. 

PRICE CEILINGS FOR NEW POTATOES 

Ceiling prices on new potatoes are unchanged from 1944. Maximum 
prices for shipper or producer are $3.75 per cwt. f.o.b. Harrow, 
Ontario, and Vancouver, B.C., from May 14 to July 18; $3.50 from 
July 19 to August 1; $3.25 from August 2 to August 15; and $3.00 
from August 16 to August 31, 1945. Delivered price to distribution 
centres in Canada must not exceed the Harrow or Vancouver base 
price plus normal transportation charges of not more than 40^. per 
cwt. Maximum price delivered at any other point shall be the 
price at the nearest distributing centre plus the cost of transporting 
potatoes by freight in less than carlots from such distributing 
centres to the point of delivery. 

FARM MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 

All restrictions on the import and manufacture of repair parts for 
farm machinery and equipment will be lifted on July 1, 1945. The 
new order maintains machine production at 100% at least of the 
1944-45 rate. As war contracts terminate and raw materials are in 
better supply, it is expected that additional quantities will be avail¬ 
able for farm machinery manufacture. In the past, quotas have 
been split between eastern and western Canada but this feature 
has been eliminated and equitable distribution is to be assured for 
all districts. In addition to new machines and repair parts which 
are made available for the ration, 17,933 tons of farm implements 
are being provided to the Department of Veterans^ Affairs for dis¬ 
tribution under the Veterans’ Land Act. Machinery rationing 
officers will give priority to the needs of those returned soldiers 
who do not come directly under administration of the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 


For further details of any of the above orders apply to the 
nearest office of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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considerable power had struck him 
through his creditors but he had not 
been able to get an inkling as to whom 
it might me. Then came a letter from 
Glory. 

“I have known all winter that I 
shouldn’t have left Minneapolis,” 
she wrote, “and now I am sure of it. 
Hobart Billings has been here and 
has returned. I don’t have to tell 
you that he returned as he came, 
only more so. 

“But, Jerry! Why haven’t you 
written me the truth? You have 
been so cheerful, and I like you 
cheerful, but I won’t be one who has 
to be cheered up. For I’m not that 
sort. I don’t want anyone fighting 
and suffering for me and keeping me 
in ignorance of the fact, and that 
is what you have been doing. 

“Here is what I have found out, 
and I wish I could cable it all so 
that you would know it sooner. 
After Hobart left a few days ago 
mother told me, just mentioning it 
casually, that inexperi¬ 
ence and unsound fin¬ 
ancial methods had 
piled up a bigger load 
than you could carry. 

“I didn’t say any¬ 
thing but I went to dad 
today. I can talk to him. 

Hobart had told him, 
too, only more in detail. 

Dad explained that you 
had attempted too 
much, had undertaken 
more than you could 
carry through financial¬ 
ly, and Jerry, I know what that 
means, why you did it, and I feel so 
guilty. I just know you would have 
never risked as you did if it hadn’t 
been for me. Can’t you do some¬ 
thing, work on a smaller scale? You 
mustn’t fail, Jerry. It isn’t the 
money I care about. It’s the effect 
on you. I wouldn’t have you beaten 
for anything in the world. 

“Please don’t think I lack faith. 

I don’t, Jerry, but I haven’t told you 
all, and there again I am responsi¬ 
ble. Dad chuckled when he told me 
about you, what Hobart had told 
him, and then he said: ‘Some folks 
in Minneapolis can laugh at Billings 
if they want to but they make a 
mistake. He wanted that Perkins 
timber and if I don’t miss my guess 
he’ll get it.’ 

“I asked dad what he meant and 
he said, ‘Do you remember that time 
last summer when Billings said he 
was going to Chippewa Falls to buy 
the widow’s holdings and Mead, 
though he had just bought it, didn’t 
say a word? Well, Mead will have 
to be some birler if he stays on that 
log with Billings.’ 

“I don’t have to tell you any more, 
Jerry. Hobart is pretty sure of some¬ 
thing. He hinted at it while he was 
here. And he left earlier than he had 
expected. He’s hard, Jerry, hard and 
cruel. I’ve had flashes of what he can 
be. And oh, Jerry! Please do be care¬ 
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ful. You won’t be fighting in the 
dark now. And Jerry! When you get 
him down, give him the ‘corks.’ 
There! Wouldn’t I make a good wife 
for a lumberjack?” 

A MAN’S pride prompts strange ac¬ 
tions especially when a woman is 
concerned. Now that Jerry Mead under¬ 
stood what was back of his creditors’ 
change he would have liked nothing bet¬ 
ter than to settle the matter in a per¬ 
sonal encounter with Hobart Billings. 
But he knew he could not. Billings al¬ 
ready had dictated the terms of com¬ 
bat and Jerry, if he were to cease to be 
a lumberjack and become a lumber 
baron, must fight Billings’ way. 

There again pride entered into the 
matter. His relations with Joe Dean had 
shown that he could expect aid, that 
it would be given gladly. He could have 
the loyal backing and redoubled efforts 
of his father. At a word, one hundred 
and twenty men in Camps 1 and 2 would 
forego wage payments until the Meads 
were safe financially. 

Yet Jerry did not give 
consideration to these 
possibilities. He saw this 
as a matter between him¬ 
self and Billings, as a 
question of his own ability 
to survive in this newer, 
larger and more compli¬ 
cated struggle. Even the 
fact that Billings, as gen¬ 
eral manager of the Go¬ 
pher Lumber Company, 
wielded a no uncertain 
power did not drive him 
to seek what assistance he could. Pride 
and Glory Armstrong pushed him into 
the open, alone. He scorned even a wall 
at his back. 

But even if he played Billings’ game 
he did not see how he could strike back. 
To attack Billings he would have to 
attack the powerful Gopher Lumber 
Company, a bit of pure folly. Chaffing, 
irritable, Jerry could only keep a close 
watch and protect himself. 

It was inevitable that Jack Mead dis¬ 
cover that something was wrong. He had 
kept clear of the financial end of their 
enterprise, had concentrated on the 
actual logging; but he saw Jerry often 
and knew his son was worried. Moreover, 
on his last trip out to Kettle Falls he 
had learned, for the first time, of Jerry’s 
presence at the Armstrong ball and of 
his frequent visits to the city thereafter. 

It had never occurred to Jack to ques¬ 
tion the source of his information or the 
peculiar manner in which it had been 
imparted to him. A stranger, well 
dressed, evidently a travelling saleman, 
had bought him a drink in Sam’s Place 
and immediately had launched into 
effusive congratulations on being the 
father of such a son. 

The runaway, the Armstrong ball, the 
newspaper stories, even the frequent 
drives with Glory about the Minneapolis 
lakes, all these became known to Hell 
And High Water for the first time. He 
listened without comment or expression 
of emotion, yet the talkative stranger 
reported to Hobart Billings, “It got un¬ 
der his hide. He’s a river pig through 
and through, and to have his son wear¬ 
ing a dress suit and galavanting around, 
stuck in his craw. He’ll probably go back 
to camp and try to lick his son.” 




“How’s the tire shortage in these parts ? 1 
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“There will be friction in any event,” 
Billings said. “A good job.” 

That was not all. The tote team had 
brought in letters, bearing strange 
stamps and postmarks, the envelopes of 
rich and heavy paper. Sometimes, in 
Jerry’s absence, Jack had sorted the 
mail and had studied these in amaze¬ 
ment. When they continued frequently 
through the winter his curiosity was 
aroused. And then at Kettle Palls he 
had learned from the talkative stranger 
that Glory was in Europe. 

Jack Mead had always mingled with 
his men; lived, fought and drunk with 
them. It had never been necessary to go 
past Kettle Falls for anything that life 
might offer. He mistrusted those who 
wore “boiled shirts” and collars, had 
scorn for anyone whose hands were not 
calloused. And a dress suit! 

Yet these things alone could not have 
have aroused the emotions that con¬ 
fused the old river driver. He was angry, 
resentful, but it would have been Jack’s 
nature to boil over, say what was on his 
mind and forget it. 

This was different. He brooded, found 
he could not open the subject with Jerry 
because the basis for resentment was a 
little vague in his own mind. He did not 
suspect that, now he had gained a son, 
there was a fear he would lose him. 

And then something happened that 
pushed the matter into the background 
for a time. Jerry received a letter telling 
of the death of Mrs. Perkins. There had 
been an icy sidewalk, a fall and injuries 
that proved fatal. 

“I’ve got to go out,” Jerry told his 
father. “I don’t know who her heirs are 
and I want to be on the job.” 

He read the letter again, found that 
it was a week old. Even Mrs. Perkins’ 
injury, he knew, must have been re¬ 
counted in the Minneapolis papers. 

“What’s the difference?” Jack de¬ 
manded. “You got a contract with her, 
ain’t you?” 

“A perfectly good contract, especially 
in her hands,” his son answered. “Pair 
enough, but ...” 

“Then what’s the odds who her heirs 
arc?” 

“The contract calls for payments for 
all timber cut before the expiration of 
the year. That means we must pay her 
for fifty millions on or before the thirty- 
first of next December.” 

“Well?” 

“It means that we must get these logs 
out, down to the mill, cut into lumber 
and sold.” 

“What’s to prevent us? Look here, 
young feller. I’ll get the logs to the 
boom. Understand? That’s my job. The 
rest is yours.” 

Jerry did not comment, for he did not 
like to voice his dread of what Hobart 
Billings might do in the next nine 
months. Some of the trees were still 
standing and it was a long way, with 
many operations, before those trees be¬ 
came lumber in the hands of consumers. 

He walked out to the railroad, caught 
a train to Chippewa Palls and went at 
once to the office of Mrs. Perkins’ lawyer. 

“The heirs, three in number, are from 
the East,” he was told. “They arrived 
before Mrs. Perkins’ death. The will has 
not been probated, but it is perfectly 
valid and there will be no trouble.” 

“My contract stands?” 

“Certainly. It has been assigned, how¬ 
ever.” 

“Assigned? What do you mean?” 

“The heirs know nothing of the lum¬ 
ber industry and have no wish to con¬ 
tinue in it more than necessary. They 
have already entered into an agreement 
with the Gopher Lumber Company 
whereby the timber you are logging is 
disposed of to the Minneapolis concern.” 

Jerry was stunned. “But you said my 
contract stands!” he exclaimed. 

“It does, without change or condition. 
However, the Gopher Company will now 
be owner of the land and your arrange¬ 
ment to buy the timber is with it.” 

“There’s no way to stop this?” Jerry 
demanded. 

“A preliminary agreement has been 
signed. As soon as the will is probated 
in a day or two the transfer will be 
made.” 

Jerry did not let the matter rest there. 
He saws the heirs, argued with them, 
learned that they had been informed he 
would fail and that they, through un¬ 
familiarity with the business, might 
stand a loss. Then he went to Minnea¬ 
polis and talked to Jackson, his own 
attorney. 

“There’s nothing to worry about if 


you fulfil your part of the contract,” the 
laywer told him after he had learned 
the facts. “The Gopher people can’t alter 
the terms in any way.” 

They went over the document in de¬ 
tail, looking for possible flaws, holes 
through which the Gopher Company 
might drive an entering wedge of legal 
procedure, but Jackson declared there 
were none. 

“They’ll start something anyhow,” 
Jerry declared. “You keep watch. Even 
a suit would tie this up, wouldn’t it?” 

“Possibly, though I can’t find a thing 
they could hang a suit on.” 

“They’ll do it. I’m sure of that. Let me 
know as soon as anything happens.” 

J ERRY returned to the woods. March 
had come. The season’s cut was 
nearly finished. Piled in huge rollways 
along the shore of Bear Lake and on 
the banks of Bear River were forty-five 
million feet, testimony to Jack Mead’s 
skill and energy. 

“There be an even fifty before it’s too 
soft to haul,” Jack announced when he 
and Jerry went over the scaling tally. 

On his way in Jerry had decided that 
it would be wise to cease cutting, bank 
what timber was down and wait for the 
drive. Expenses would be somewhat re¬ 
duced and he knew every penny would 
be needed if he were to be prepared for 
legal action. 

But he could not escape the pride in 
his father’s voice and he knew exactly 
what any suggestion of reduced opera¬ 
tions would mean in the eyes of Hell 
And High Water. Jack Mead had never 
taken a step backward in any sort of 
fight and something of his indomitable 
spirit was communicated to the harassed 
son. “Fifty she’ll be!” Jerry declared. 

Anxious days followed. There was no 
doubt that the logs would be banked 
before the ice roads softened. Jack Mead 
had done his part, which was all the 
more galling for Jerry. Daily he waited 
for word from Jackson of some move by 
Billings. He did not believe it possible 
that he would be permitted to get his 
logs out but the sun mounted higher, the 
snow began to fade, and there was no 
news from Minneapolis. 

As soon as Jack Mead saw that he 
could, he closed Camps 3 and 4. The men 
received their time checks and went out, 
leaving the one hundred and twenty 
men who comprised Jack’s and Jerry’s 
own crews. 

It had been impossible for these lum¬ 
berjacks, seasoned veterans zealously 
loyal, not to understand something of 
the struggle Jack Mead and his son 
were making, or to fail to realize, from 
Jerry’s manner and expression, that 
their leaders faced a crisis. They dis¬ 
cussed it among themselves around the 
stoves at night, though their comments 
and conjectures were almost entirely 
personal. 

Bigger business, competition, the last 
desperate scramble for the remnants of 
a once glorious forest, the marshalling 
of credit and resources, of these they 
were aware only in a vague way. But in 
Jack Mead as an irresistible force, in 
Jerry as a courageous, clear headed 
general, they had a faith nothing less 
than fanatical. 

Perhaps of the one hundred and 
twenty there was only one. Black River 
Ben, who had an inkling of what really 
was afoot. He was the last addition to 
Jerry’s crew but in his first year, when 
Jerry and his father had fought through 
a long winter, Ben had come so close to 
reading the son’s mind the outcome had 
surprised everyone except himself. 

The manner of his seeking employ¬ 
ment had formed the beginning of a 
bond. “I’m wanting a job and I’ll work 
for you if you can lick me,” Ben, half 
drunk, had said, and Jerry had so 
quickly and effectively punched him 
silly Black River admitted that he was 
“pretty solidly hired.” 

Talkative, apparently something of an 
ass, scorning the sanctity of the office, 
where he spent many evenings with 
Jerry, his shrewd mind had made some 
close deductions. But in the deacon-seat 
discussions he remained silent, kept his 
knowledge to himself, and waited. 

Spring came with a rush. The last of 
March saw the ice begin to break up. 
Preparations for the drive had already 
begun and at last, when an early April 
rain and wind cleared Bear Lake, Jack 
gave the word one evening and the next 
morning the forest echoed to a con¬ 
tinuous cannonade as the peavey-armed 
crews started the huge rollways tumbl- 
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W hen John went overseas, I wanted to do something to help win the 
war. So I got an assembly-line job in an aviation plant. Now I realize 
how important it is for women to work these days. 



I couldn’t be working if John’s mother 
hadn’t moved in, to help take care of 
little Nancy. We all got along pretty well, 
but I think mother secretly believed I 
didn’t know much about child-raising. 



O ne night when I came home, I found 
her spanking Nancy ... all because 
she wouldn’t take a laxative! “No won¬ 
der!” I exclaimed. “Mother, that’s a 
grownup’s laxative and it tastes terrible. 



“'T'VOCtors say it’s wrong to force bad- 
^ tasting medicine on children,” I 
said. “I give Nancy Castoria—it’s pleasant- 
tasting, made especially for children. It’s 
gentle and effective, never harsh.” 



W ell, mother apologized later when. 

she saw Nancy enjoy Castoria. 
“Guess a war job doesn’t keep you from 
being a smart young mother, ’’she smiled. 
And we’ve had no trouble since. 



As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Castoria—senna—has 
an excellent reputation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna works 
mostly in the lower bowel, so it rarely 
disturbs the appetite or digestion. In 
regulated doses, senna produces easy 
elimination and almost never gripes or 
irritates. 
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ing into the water. The drive was on. 

With swift currents, threatening jams, 
the constant change of scene and rapid 
progress, there is something not only 
spectacular but a quality that is stimu¬ 
lating to the men themselves in a river 
drive. On a lake it is a dreary, tedious, 
heartbreaking task. The logs are rolled 
into the water and gathered in booms 
holding about five million feet. Then, 
with a “headworks,” a huge windlass 
on a raft, a long line and heavy anchor, 
the boom is dragged by man power to 
the outlet of the lake. With an adverse 
wind there is no work; the crew waits 
in idleness. With a cross or fair wind 
there is no cessation until the logs are 
gathered at the sluiceway; day and night 
the men toil without going ashore. 

Jack and Jerry’s picked crews threw 
themselves into the terrific task. For 
forty-eight hours they worked the wind¬ 
lass when the first raft started. Round 
and round on the long sweeps they la¬ 
bored. And then, the moment the logs 
were secured above the dam, back they 
went for more. 

There were south winds, when they 
were forced to idleness. There was 
a snowstorm through which they toiled, 
wet and cold and weary. Once the west 
wind blew a gale, exerting terrific pres¬ 
sure on the raft, but they swung it down 
to the dam in a succession of short arcs. 
A mile a day was their progress, but 
they did not quit until the logs were 
inside the main boom. 

Twenty million of the fifty million cut 
were piled on the shore of Bear Lake 
and in sixteen days the task was done. 
It was a dark, rainy night when the 
last raft was swung into place. The men 
had not been ashore for two nights and 
three days. They stumbled into camp, 
gulped down a supper and fell into their 
bunks. 

Jerry and his father were up at three 
o’clock the next morning. They had 
already determined they would first 
sluice the logs in the lake, letting them 
through the dam and then, on the head 
of water that still remained, break out 
the railways on the river and send them 
away on the current. 

Both were sleepy and worn, for they 
had taken less rest than the men, but 
they pulled on their driving shoes 
eagerly, waited restlessly for breakfast, 
hurried through the meal and went out 
into the dreary spring dawn. 

For they felt the import of that mo¬ 
ment. At last the drive was really on. 
The flood of Bear River would whirl the 
product of the winter’s toil away on its 
journey to Swift River and its destina¬ 
tion in the boom at Swift Lake, and for 
the first time Jack and Jerry were driv¬ 
ing their own logs to their own mill. 

The men filed out of the great cook 
camp at the heels of their leaders. Jack 
had placed one of the camps so that it 
could be used for the lake drive as well 
as the winter operations, and it was only 
a quarter of a mile from the dam. 

As they came out Jack tolled off small 
crews to go downstream and “tend out” 
at the bends, prevent the formation of 
jams. Others were sent to begin break¬ 
ing out the river railways a little at a 
time, keeping the current full if there 
were a slackening of the supply from 
above the dam. Then, with a small crew 
at their heels, Jack and Jerry hurried 
down the trail to the sluice-way. For the 
first time the gate was to be lifted, and 
the logs would start on their swift 
journey. 

Walking rapidly, eager to be at it, 
they emerged from the forest and 
started across a cleared space toward 
the dam. Jack was ahead as they ap¬ 
proached the sluice-way and his pace 
quickened, for he intended to lift the 
gate with his own hands. As he scram¬ 
bled to the top of the embankment he 
halted in astonishment. A rifle had 
cracked less than one hundred feet away 
and he heard the bullet pass overhead. 

“Get back off there! ” someone shouted. 
“Back on the other side of that bunch 
of jack pine.” 

Jerry had come up beside his father 
and to his increased amazement he saw 
a newly constructed affair of logs on the 
embankment just beyond the sluiceway. 
A rifle was poked out between two logs 
and a hat appeared above the top. 

“Who are you?” Jerry shouted. “This 
is our dam. Get off of it!” 

There was no reply, no movement. 

“Who are you?” Jerry repeated. 
“What’s up?” 
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“I’ll soon find out,” Jack growled, and 
he started forward, only to be halted 
by another rifle shot. 

Jack glared helplessly at the breast¬ 
work of logs. With his bare hands he 
would tackle anyone on earth, but like 
most of his kind he had never handled 
firearms and had only scorn for any¬ 
one who would use weapons in a per¬ 
sonal encounter. 

“Wait a minute,” Jerry whispered. 
“He’s shooting pretty low.” 

“Let me get my hands on him once 
and he’ll never pull another trigger. 
Jack snorted. “What’s he think he’s 
doing?” 

The answer came from the breast¬ 
works. 

“Send your crew back into the woods 
and then you two Meads walk up to the 
sluiceway. I’ll talk to you then and not 
before.” 

“You’ll talk to us now, crew or no 
crew!” Jack roared. 

Jerry turned and waved the men back. 
Some had pressed closer. Black River 
Ben was at his side. 

“We’ll settle this,” Jerry told them. 
“Stay there and don’t take any chances 
with that rifle. We’ll be all right.” 

Jack blustered and swore but Jerry 
did not say anything. His mind was busy 
but he could find no solution of this be¬ 
yond the bare assumption that, what¬ 
ever it was, Hobart Billings was back of 
it. 

“Now come ahead,” shouted the man 
behind the log barrier. “Up to the sluice¬ 
way and no farther.” * 

Jack and Jerry went forward. 

“That will do,” came the voice, and 
Zeke Clayton, the homesteader whose 
logs Jerry had never bought, raised him¬ 
self into view. 

“Now we can talk business,” he said 
as he held his rifle ready. “You two own 
those logs in the lake. You’re figurin’ on 
sluicin’ ’em and there’s no reason why 
you can’t. There’s just one little thing 
you got to do first. You see, this dam is 
on my land. Homesteaded it last fall. 
Want to make a home for myself and 
family here, build up a nice little farm. 

“But it’s hell on homesteaders the 
first few years. Hard to get along. Man’s 
got to make what he can, and where he 
can, and that’s just what I'm doing. It’s 
worth money to you to get those logs 
out and long’s you have to drive them 
through my property it’s only fair I tax 
you a little for the privilege. So now you 
see how things stand.” 

He ceased speaking and there was 
silence for a moment. Then Jerry asked, 
“What’s your tax?” 

“Not much. Jest a dollar and a half 
a thousand.” 

“A dollar and a half!” Jerry shouted, 
for his mind had quickly grasped the 
total—$30,000. “You’re crazy!” 

“Nope, not the least little bit. That's 
a fair price and there don’t a log move 
until you pay it. If you think I don’t 
mean what I say . . .” 

He turned slightly and lifted a hand. 
His son and a third man raised them¬ 
selves above the barricade, and then his 
wife. Each was armed with a rifle. 

J ACK Mead began to curse violently. 

“Ought to drive every jack pine eater 
out of the country!” he growled. “Here 
we might be havin’ these logs movin’. 
Never heard of such a thing.” 

“Wait!” Jerry whispered, and then he 
called, “You can’t do this. We built the 
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dam before you homesteaded. We’ve 
our rights in it.” 

“Sayin’ so don’t give ’em to you, or 
get ’em,” Clayton answered with a sneer. 
“Besides, I’m no fool. I been to see a 
lawyer and know what my rights are.” 

“You put up that gun and come out 
here and we’ll soon see!” Jack Mead 
shouted. 

“That’s right,” Clayton laughed. 
“Whine! The shoe’s on the other foot, 
ain’t it? Mind when I wanted you to 
buy my logs last winter? Thought you 
could do it at your own price, didn’t 
you? Thought you had me where you 
wanted me. Well, you did. And now I 

got you. Pay me a dollar and a half 

a thousand and you can run all the logs 
through the sluiceway you 
want to.” 

Jack was about to burst 
forth with fresh violence but 

Jerry thrust him back. 

“How much is Billings pay¬ 
ing you for this job?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Billings!” Clayton repeated 
uncertainly; and then he re¬ 
torted blusteringly, “Never 
heard of him.” 

His first hesitation was 
enough. Jerry was certain now 
what had happened, knew 
Billings must have planned 
this the previous summer, and 
in that moment he cursed 
himself for having overlooked 
the matter of getting title to the dam 
site, though no one else had ever done 
it before. 

“Billings!” Jack Mead exclaimed. “You 
mean the general manager of the Go¬ 
pher? What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Anything, so he breaks us,” Jerry ■ 
answered. “He bought this timber land 
from Mrs. Perkins’ heirs and now, if he 
can hold us up so we can’t fill our con¬ 
tract he gets everything.’ 

“Breaks us, eh!” Jack repeated belli¬ 
gerently, and then he looked narrowly 
at Jerry’s troubled countenance. “So this 
is what comes of your galavantin’ 
around Minneapolis in a dress suit and 
chasing around after a girl that would 
only be laughin’ at a fellow from the 
woods. And Billings’ girl, too.” 

Jerry started. Not only had his father 
hit the true situation but the young man 
was surprised to learn that Jack knew 
anything about Minneapolis. They had 
never referred to it in any way. 

“Getting too fresh down there, weren’t 
you?” his father continued. “You said 
I’d buy diamonds for bartenders but I’d 
never been fool enough to stir up the 
big fellows and get ’em on my trail.” 

The rebuke stung Jerry. It was their 
first discord in the year together and 
the fact that his father was right made 
him the more rebellious. 

“You talk as if you were ready to 
quit!” he retorted. “They can’t do this. 
We can lick ’em.” 

“Lick ’em! When they got guns and 
lawyers and the biggest company on the 
river backin’ ’em? You’re only a rabbit 
spittin’ in a bulldog’s face!” 

Jerry was on the verge of a fresh out- 
burts. Shame and helplessness and a 
dawning realization of all he had 
brought upon himself and his father 
drove him past discretion. But Clayton, 
who could not hear their words though 
he did read their attitude, remarked 
sneeringly, “You won’t get anywhere 
fighting between yourselves. There’s just 
one thing for you to do and that’s to 
fork over the money. 

“Jerry did not reply. “Come on,” he 
whispered to his father. “We’ll not get 
anywhere talking to him.” 

They turned down the bank and 
walked across to the crew, waiting at 
the edge of the forest. When they 
reached the wondering, impatient river 
drivers Jerry had regained his self- 
control. 

“This fellow homesteaded the dam 
site last fall and he’s holding us up for 
a dollar and a hah a thousand for the 
right to sluice through our own dam,” 
he explained quickly. “They’ve got four 
rifles over there and mean business.” 

“Run ’em out!” someone growled, and 
immediately there was a forward move¬ 
ment on the part of the entire crew. 

“We ain’t going to let any jack pine 
eater stop us!” another shouted. “Into 
the lake with ’em!” 

"Get back there!” Jerry commanded 
sternly. “Maybe you could do it, but 
they’d get a dozen of you first. An’ don’t 
make any mistake. We sluice those logs. 


Give me a little time and I’ll have ’em 
out.” 

“That’s the lad!” one of Jerry’s own 
men whooped. “He don’t know what he’s 
tackled, that feller.” 

But Jack Mead’s men did not agree. 
They gave little heed to Jerry’s words, 
watched their own leader’s face, and 
when Hell And High Water said noth¬ 
ing, when the man they had never 
known to fail did not give the signal, 
they stared in amazement. 

“How about it, Jack?” one demanded. 
“Shall we put ’em out?” 

It was a cool, casual question, with 
all the faith and loyalty in the world 
behind it, and Jack Mead, rough, battle 
scarred stranger to defeat, half whirled 
to lead his crew in a charge. 

But it was only the sugges¬ 
tion of a movement. “The lad’s 
runnin’ this,” he growled as 
he jerked his head toward 
Jerry. “Do what he says.” 

It was like a blow in the 
face. His men could not under¬ 
stand it. They glanced at Jerry, 
resentfully, suspiciously. Even 
Jerry’s own men were amazed. 

Jerry, too, understood, and 
he writhed under the necessity 
of such a course. Nearly every 
river pig there would join in a 
reckless rush against Clayton’s 
barricade if he were only to 
nod his head. “You stay here,” 
he commanded gruffly. “I want 
to have another talk with that fellow 
and see what I can learn from him.” 

It was only a ruse, a means of delay. 
He did not expect to get anything fur¬ 
ther from Clayton but he could not tell 
these men he hesitated only because he 
feared the consequences to them, be¬ 
cause he could not send a dozen of 
them to their deaths. He was their boss, 
it was their job to get out the logs, and 
a Mead had never been stopped by any¬ 
thing on Swift River. 

He walked quickly back to the sluice¬ 
way, heedless of Clayton’s shouts of 
warning. “Come here,” he said as he 
stopped at the gate. “We might as well 
talk this over.” 

“A dollar and a half a thousand is all 
you can say to me,” was the retort. 

“Don’t be so sure. There’s several 
things that’s happened since Billings 
put you on here last fall. And don’t 
forget he’ll back you only so far. He’d 
quit you cold if he thought he was go¬ 
ing to be hauled into this.” 

“Never heard of this Billings,” Clay¬ 
ton said in a tone a little too brusque. 
“Nobody’s got a deckin' chain on me.” 

J ERRY’S mind was jolted into action. 

This man, who had been trying to 
make out he was a green homesteader, 
was using logging camp expressions. 
And though a foreman had fired him 
because he could not swing an axe, 
Clayton had showed unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of woodsmanship in erecting his 
buildings. Moreover, he looked like an 
old-time lumberjack. 

And a lumberjack with a family usu¬ 
ally meant one who had homesteaded 
valuable timber, leaving his wife and 
children to live on the claim while he 
worked in camps. 

“For one thing,” Jerry said, “I’ve got 
a line on you.” 

Clayton was studying him and Jerry 
pressed the point. 

“You know what Uncle Sam does to a 
man who files on a quarter section 
after he’s already proved up on one 
somewhere else,” he remarked. 

He was close enough to see Clayton’s 
eyes narrow and there was a pause be¬ 
fore the man blurted out, “Never filed 
before in my life. You can’t come that 
dodge.” 

“I can, and will,” Jerry answered, and 
then, pressing his bluff, “There’s a man 
in my crew who knows you. I guess we’ll 
have you off this dam in short order, 
Clayton, or whatever your name is.” 

Again Clayton was silent and Jerry, 
seeing his shot in the dark had given 
him a momentary advantage, turned 
away. As he did so the man he had 
seen behind the barricade during his 
first conference arose and looked over. 
His coat was off and the morning sun 
was reflected from a bit of metal on his 
suspender. 

Jerry hesitated. He saw instantly that 
Billings’ plot went even deeper, that 
the law was already enlisted in Clayton’s 
aid. With a deputy sheriff behind that 
breastwork of logs, violence meant im- 
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of yeast you may use, you can rely on its purity, uniformity 
and strength when it’s made by 
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mediate arrest, imprisonment and in¬ 
ability to carry on his business. 

He admitted at once that it was a 
clever move on Billings’ part. The gen¬ 
eral manager of the Gopher Lumber 
Company had counted on the pugna¬ 
cious spirit of Jack Mead to cause an 
immediate assault and consequent 
arrest. For all Jerry knew, there were a 
score of deputies, heavily armed, in the 
jack pines behind the barricade. In any 
event, an attack on Clayton meant an 
attack on the law. 

Jerry turned as if to go, then wheeled. 
“The sheriff’s backing won’t do you 
much good when Uncle Sam gets after 
you, Clayton, as you call yourself now,” 
he said. “I’ll have you out of there in a 
hurry, and a United States marshal will 
do it for me!” 

H E returned at once to his crew. In any 
event he had given the homesteader 
cause for worry, and he believed he had 
hit pretty close to the mark. 

“Back to camp,” he commanded. 
“That fellow’s got a deputy sheriff over 
there and if we try to get him it means 
we are arrested and can’t take out the 
drive whether we sluice the logs or 
not.” 

The men turned without comment. 
Jack Mead silent and glowering, was 
the first to go. Jerry brought up the 
rear. He had no time for the crew’s state 
of mind. Failure, not only in the new 
undertaking but, as he saw it, in every¬ 
thing, was too imminent. All winter he 
had looked forward to Glorys return, to 
the first whistle of his own sawmill, the 
first screech of the saws biting into his 
own white pine logs. The two. Glory and 
the mill, had become inseparably en¬ 
twined in his thoughts. 

Jerry’s rage was the greater because 
he felt that his own cocksureness was 
partly to blame. He saw himself as a 
child misled by a scheming elder, as a 
green river pig from the deep woods 
walking unsuspectingly into a logging 
town gambling house. As never before 
he wanted to settle this matter with 
Billings, man to man, and as never be¬ 
fore he saw that he could not. 

One of the drivers dropped back be¬ 
side Jerry but the young man did not 
look up. “The Gopher people elected 
the sheriff in this country last fall,” 
Black River Ben remarked casually. 

Jerry stopped and searched the lum¬ 
berjack’s face. On previous occasions 
Ben had displayed an uncanny ability to 
read his employer’s thoughts. 

“What of it?" he demanded. 

“Nothin’ much, only they never mixed 
in politics here before.” 

“How did you know?” 

“I don’t talk all the time. Once ’n a 
while I listen and read the papers 
about runaways and balls and politics 
and the price of butter and eggs and 
such truck. Funny how the price in a 
store is always about twice what it is in 
a paper.’” 

“What you telling me about the Go¬ 
pher people now for?” 

“Seeing a star on that lad’s sus¬ 
penders made me think of it.” 

Jerry started on, Black River Ben 
at his side. 

“What’s this fellow over in the little 
fort callin’ himself?” Ben asked. 
“Clayton.” 

“New name to me—but his face ain’t.” 
Again Jerry stopped. “Did you know 
him?” he demanded eagerly. 

“We drove the Black together a few 
years ago.” 

“Good God, Ben! Why haven’t you 
told me this before?” 

“You ain’t had no cause to ask me, I 
guess,” was the guileless, and therefore 
the more cutting answer. “Besides I aint 
seen him since—until this morning.” 

“What do you know about him?” Jerry 
asked. 

“Nothing much. He’s an old-timer in 
the woods. You can tell that by the 
way he handles himself.” 

“What was his name?” 

“I don’t remember that exactly. One 
of those color names, I think, Brown 
or Black or White. Or maybe Smith or 
Jones, or Purrington or Pumphrey. 
Didn’t you ever see him on the Chip¬ 
pewa?” 

“No.” 

“He had a homestead down there, he 
said. I mind he quit the drive early to 
plant some potatoes or something.” 

“Where was this homestead?” Jerry 
demanded savagely. 

| “He never told exactly. He was figurin’ 


on provin’ up that fall. Said he had 
close to five hundred thousand of white 
pine on it.” 

Jerry stopped and grasped Black River 
Ben by the shoulder. 

“You think of that name,” he com¬ 
manded. “Remember what it was, and 
his first name, and where the claim was. 
And when you remember you get to it, 
wherever it is, and find out all about 
him. Bring someone back, someone who 
knew he proved up on the claim. Come 
up to the office and I’ll get some money 
for you. Don’t waste any time. We can’t 
move those logs until you get back.” 

A T the camp Jerry told his father 
what he had learned but it elicited 
no comment. Jack puffed steadily at his 
pipe and did not raise his eyes from the 
floor. He was thoroughly angry now, but 
there was still that baffling quality in 
his resentment which kept him from an 
outburst. 

Jerry saw and believed his refusal to 
resort to violence was responsible. “We 
can drive them out!” he exclaimed. “But 
that’s not what we want. The thing to 
remember is that those logs have got 
to get to Swift Lake. If we drive Clay¬ 
ton off that dam we’ll only bring the 
sheriff and a big bunch of deputies up 
here and then where’ll our drive be?” 

Jack did not answer. He continued to 
stare at the floor when Jerry and Black 
River Ben went out the door and off to 
the railroad. 

That night Jerry reached Minneapolis 
and he went immediately to Attorney 
Jackson’s home. 

“I have been expecting you,” the 
lawyer said. “Why didn’t you get here 
before?” 

“No reason to start until this morn¬ 
ing. What are you talking about?” 

Jackson handed Jerry an evening 
paper, pointing to a first page story. 
A glance at the headlines plunged Jerry 
into the story. It ran three quarters of a 
column and, from the standpoint of a 
newspaper man or reader, it was a cork¬ 
ing yam. There were all the elements, 
the poor homesteader battling for his 
rights, the powerful lumber barons 
bringing the pressure of money and in¬ 
fluence to bear against him. There was 
the ceaseless vigil of the defender of 
the dam, valiantly assisted by his wife 
and son, while all about him, hidden 
in the woods, waiting for their oppor¬ 
tunity, were the lawless river pigs led 
by the notorious Hell And High Water 
Jack Mead and his equally ruthless son. 

The story as perfect. It detailed Jerry’s 
refusal to buy Clayton’s logs at a fair 
price, the first suggestion of a nominal 
sum for the use of the dam, which had 
been erected on Clayton’s homestead 
without his permission, the Meads’ belli¬ 
gerent declaration that they wouldn’t 
pay anyone a cent, and then the heroic 
determination of Clayton to defend his 
rights. 

There was an unconfirmed rumor of 
an early morning attack, the firing of 
several shots and the repulse of the ruf¬ 
fian lumbermen by the homesteader 
and his wife and son. It was not known 
whether anyone had been injured but 
bloodshed was considered inevitable, for 
Jack Mead’s character and reputation 
foretold fresh onslaughts upon the vali¬ 
ant defender of the dam. 

Jerry was stunned as he read, until 
he recognized the significance of it. 

“Billings never overlooks anything,” 
was his comment as he put the paper 
down. 

“What’s the truth of it?” Jackson 
asked. 

Jerry told him and, at the lawyer’s 



\ Porky: "IPs a horrible thought, but / mutt 
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suggestion, related every incident in 
connection with the affair. “It seems 
to me that Billings has overlooked a 
great deal,” Jackson commented at the 
end. “We can have that fellow out of 
there in two or three weeks.” 

“Two or three weeks!” Jerry ex¬ 
claimed. “There won’t be any dam in a 
week. It’s raining now. There’s too much 
of a head of water in that lake and 
Clayton’s not going to let us spill any 
of it. We’re taking chances on waiting 
two or three days.” 

“And if the dam goes . . .?” 

“The drive is hung. We’ve got to use 
that water carefully to float fifty mil¬ 
lion into the Swift.” 

“And then, of course, no logs, no lum¬ 
ber and . . .” 

“No payments on all I owe.” 

“I’m glad you haven’t used violence,” 
Jackson said after a few moments’ con¬ 
sideration. “It is going to be a big fac¬ 
tor in your favor. Any danger of your 
father cutting loose while you are 
away?” 

Jerry hesitated. He believed he under¬ 
stood how Jack Mead felt, 
and yet there had been only , 
the one quick, fierce ex¬ 
pression of opinion. For the 
first time Jerry realized 
that in his anxiety he had , 
given little heed to this ! 
rift between his father and 
himself, and now Jack's 
silence troubled him. 

“It would be like him, 
would it not?” Jackson jjag§Mjjjgyj|j 

“Perhaps,” Jerry answer- 
ed slowly, "but not now. |W 
He’s leaving this up to me.” 

know whether Billings has 
reached the judge in Wis- 3M ' 

but I’ll be in his ' aa * i ' wasBsa * s 


panded to engulf this marvellous new 
experience. Tenderness came to him for 
the first time in a quarter of a century, 
and a love that ripped open the inevit¬ 
able inhibtions of half his existence. 

Yet all this had been a matter of in¬ 
stinct, of the senses, and because this 
was so Jack was only bewildered and, 
because bewildered, angry, as he sat 
alone in the little log office after Jerry 
and Black River Ben had departed for 
the railroad. He never dreamed that he 
was in the grip of jealousy, that he re¬ 
sented only the fact that some influence, 
some person other than himself, had 
entered Jerry’s life and had controlled 
his actions. 

For the first time Jack realized that 
Jerry’s sudden expansion of the busi¬ 
ness, pressing everything to the limit, 
had come after the runaway in Minne¬ 
apolis, after the dress suit and the Arm¬ 
strong ball, after the first of those visits 
to the city. 

He did not blame Glory entirely. In 
his thoughts she was only a part of this 
sudden weaning process, only one of the 
glittering foreign factors 
, that had lured Jerry from 
the woods and from him. 
He cursed them all equally 
and in his first jealous rage 
he saw them taking his son 
out of his life. 

a wT There was just one an- 

swer, in Jack’s mind. Let 
them take him and wreck 

■ him. When he had been 
beaten and tossed aside he 
would come back, chast¬ 
ened, ready to stick with 
his own kind. The result 
was inevitable. He had only 
to wait. Meanwhile, he 
would not lift a hand. Jerry 
had started this. Let him 
finish it. An hour after the 
son had started, Jack him¬ 
self was on his way out. He caught a 
train for Kettle Falls, went directly to 
Meanwhile we’ll get busy with Sam’s Place, ordered a bottle and sat 

down at a table. 

Thus one hundred and twenty men 
were left leaderless at Camp 1, but more 
than that. They were left confused, un- 

were angry. 

The last were Jack’s own sixty, men 
who had worked for him through many 
winters and on many drives, men whom 
he had thrashed soundly, and cursed, 
and who, therefore, worshipped him. 
The very fact that he had never failed, 
never had a drive hung, that neither 
hell nor high water had ever stopped 
him, had become their own pride and 
achievement, their own most cherished 
possession. 

These men, of Jack’s own mold, had 
watched him with intuitive perceptions 
when Jerry had forbidden any attack 
on the defender of the dam. They had 
seen him start off along the tote road to 
town, and they understood well in what 
mood he had gone. 

Their thoughts did not take form in 
words until after the noon meal. Then 
rumblings came, gruff and profane, and 
therefore the more heartfelt. 

“If Jack was runnin’ this we’d be 
sluicin’ now,” one commented as they 
stretched in the sun before the camp 
buildings. 

"He was going to give the word, make 
a start himself,” another said. “The 
young un’s got him hypnotized.” 

They discussed it quite thoroughly, 
now that the ice was broken, detailing 
every glance and expression and word 
in their effort to get to the bottom 
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court by noon tomorrow 
and ask for an injunction restraining 
Clayton from interfering with your 
drive. ' " _ 

the evidence against the homesteader. 

I’ll get the proper papers drawn up 
tonight and have them ready for your 
signature in the morning. Then get 
back to that dam and see that there’s certain, and half of them 
no violence.” 

Jerry considered this a moment. Again 
his thoughts went back to that silent 
figure he had left in camp. He must 
win, but in winning he must not lose his 
father. 

“All right,” he said with sudden de¬ 
cisiveness. “I’ll give you two days. If 
Clayton isn’t out then I’ll put him out, 
law or no law. I know I’m right and 
that’s enough.” 

"It’s only what Billings is counting 
on,” Jackson protested. 

“Can’t help it. That drive is going 
through regardless!” 
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of their leader’s unaccountable action. 

But after an hour of it they could 
reach only one definite conclusion; Jack 
Mead wanted those logs moved, would 
have driven the homesteader out at 
once had he been in sole charge, and 
now, because he could not do as he 
wished, he had departed to hide his 
shame from his own men. 

“It’s the lad’s fault, not Jack’s,” an 
old Miramichi summed things up. “You 
can talk all you want to about there 
being things back of this we don’t know 
but there ain’t. If Jack was himself we’d 
be polin’ logs this minute. Jack’s never 
gone back on us, and now it’s up to us 
to do what Jack wants done.” 

No one commented. Jack's men had 
not mingled with Jerry’s sixty since the 
return to camp. The old rivalry had 
broken out and there were no young 
fellows present to indulge in idle plans 
or talk. Sixty men sat smoking, and 
thinking, and at last one of them arose. 

Sandy McKillop was the last man in 
the crew to have been whipped by Jack 
Mead. After watching Jerry 
quickly and thoroughly ad- [ 
minister a whipping to Black 
River Ben when that stran¬ 
ger had expressed a desire 
for a dominant leader, Sandy, 
moved by such a workman- - m 

like exhibition, had started 


nounced in digust as he lay down again. 

“Fellow gets jumpy just ’fore dawn,” 
Clayton conceded. 

But it was not until several minutes 
later that he exhaled a breath of relief, 
when the fast increasing light had given 
him the opportunity to survey his sur¬ 
roundings with assurance. 

“Rabbit,” he agreed. “Or a coon. I’m 
hungry.” 

Food supplies were in a box in a 
comer and Clayton knelt beside it. The 
others were snug in their blankets again, 
but as he rummaged among the paper 
wrapped bundles he suddenly straight¬ 
ened and sniffed. There was the unmis¬ 
takable scent of smoke. 

The homesteader looked over the river 
side of his barricade to find dense clouds 
rolling out of the swamp along the 
stream. The early morning breeze, draw¬ 
ing up to the lake, carried it rapidly to¬ 
ward him, but he saw nothing except 
smoke. There was no movement in the 
forest, no sign of anyone anywhere. 

“Get up!” Clayton growled, kicking 
back with his feet. “They’ve 
fired the woods.” 

He laid his rifle across the 
top log as the others scram- 
bled up beside him. 

“They’re crazy!” the dep- 
Hr I uty scoffed. “Thinkin’ they 
can smoke us out!” 

“We ain't in a hole,” Clay¬ 
ton agreed with a grin. 

But suddenly the smoke 
was billowing around them 
| and they could see only a 
Au, . I* short distance. It was thick, 
HHBBr pungent, seemed to cling to 
the ground. Then the barri¬ 
cade itself was filled and they could 
not see across it. 

“They might rush us,” the deputy 
suggested. “Everybody better cock his 
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N ONE of the older river drivers knew 
even the meaning of compromise 
and considerable force of character was 
required on the part of Sandy to rise to 
such a situation. He went outside, con¬ 
ferred with Jerry’s men and, to insure 
success, agreed to splitting the task. 

In the last black darkness of the fol¬ 
lowing morning, Zeke Clayton leaned 
against his four-sided log fort, his 
drowsy head resting on his folded arms. 
Behind him his wife, son and the deputy 
sheriff slept soundly. Clayton himself 
dozed occasionally. Nothing had hap¬ 
pened in twenty-four hours. He had 
seen Jerry and his father going out to 
the railroad. 

But his head cleared instantly when 
he heard a slight noise near the dam 
and he kicked his son awake and list¬ 
ened intently. It came again a little 
later, farther to the right. All four were 
awake now, leaning over the log walls, 
straining their eyes against the dark¬ 
ness, striving to catch a sound. 

None came. The darkness paled. The 
first signs of dawn appeared in the east 
but the silence of the forest was all 
about them. Soon they were able to dis¬ 
tinguish objects, the grey expanse of 
the lake, the contour of the dam itself, 
on the top of which they were. 

“Rabbit,” the deputy sheriff an- 
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“Nope. Got to take this drive out. 
Been delayed already. No time for jail 
this spring. Step along now. It ain’t 
much farther so I guess you can make 
it.” 

But when the prisoners reached the 
camp Mrs. Clayton proved a disturbing 
problem. Sandy scratched his head as 
he looked at her. 

“Come to think of it,” he said at last, 
“there’s a law against havin’ a lady in 
our jail. Not a regular law, you under- 
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stand, but there’s a sort of feeling 
against it.” 

“We got stock on our claim that’s got 
to be tended to,” Clayton said eagerly. 

“Awful kind hearted all of a sudden, 
ain’t you? So’m I, so well have a fellow 
go over and tend to the stock. But the 
lady—maybe she’d better stay with her 
family.” 

A new thought had come to Sandy. 
Perhaps more deputies would arrive 
and it would be better not to have a 
Clayton in sight. So he sent all four to 
the most distant and now deserted camp, 
provided adequate guards and then 
returned to the dam. 

L OGS were shooting through the 
sluiceway. Only a few men were 
working there, the rest having gone on 
downstream to keep things moving and 
break out some of the rollways. Men 
skipped light across the great timbers, 
shoved with a will on their pike poles, 
shouted and sang like boys at play. 
Even when the bull cooks brought out 
the nine o’clock meal they kept things 
moving, eating in shifts. 

Their very enthusiasm and reckless 
haste proved their undoing. No more 
skilled river drivers than those one 
hundred and twenty ever birled a log; 
but without supervision, without a di¬ 
recting mind, they chocked Bear River 
with logs. At noon word was passed 
rapidly upstream that a jam had formed 
three miles below the dam. 

Sluicing was stopped. No more roll- 
ways were broken out. Cursing them¬ 
selves and each other, and each work¬ 
ing with the energy of two, the men at¬ 
tacked the tangled mass of logs. There 
was something ferocious in the clank of 
the peaveys as they were snapped into 
the timbers. Skill often gave way to 
brute strength, and the jam was literally 
taken apart, log by log. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of tons of leaden, green timber 
was dragged and rolled and tugged free 
and at six o’clock the stream was clear 
again. 

Sandy had already gone back to the 
dam with a few men and when word 
was shouted up-river the logs again 
shot through the sluiceway and roll¬ 
way rumbled and thundered. 

The old Miramichi, Dan MacAdams, 
leaned against the sluice gate. “We got 
to kind o’ take hold for Jack,” he said. 
“These lads need a little snubbin’. You 
hang on here and I’ll go down-river. 

Sandy nodded, then glanced quickly 
around. “Here’s some snubbers now,” 
he whispered. “Kind o’ collect a few 
boys. We can’t let any jack pine eaters 
meddle around here just ’cause they 
have decorated their suspenders.” 

Dan looked across the clearing about 
the dam and saw three men emerging 
from the timber. They carried rifles and 
the sun glistened on their deputy sheriff 
badges. Sandy waited, apparently with¬ 
out interest in anything except the logs, 
and Dan strolled away to the first bend 
in the river, where a group of men were 
working. 

The deputies walked forward rapidly 
but Sandy did not seem to see them. 
He was intent on the logs and he started 
as if in surprise when a man barked 
behind him, “Throw up your hands. 
You’re under arrest.” 

He turned to find three rifles pointing 
at his breast. 

(to be continued) 
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billion, compared with something more 
than $200 billion from 1914 to 1920. The 
United States has spent $260 billion 
since Pearl Harbor, as compared with 
$27 billion for six years of war and its 
aftermath the last time. Germany’s 
cost has probably been $200 billion; 
Great Britain more than $100 billion; 
Russia, almost $90 billion; and Japan 
perhaps $40 or $50 billion. 

The losses are not yet over. Hunger 
stalks throughout Europe, and a tre¬ 
mendous burden of responsibility rests 
upon the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada and others of the 
United Nations able to do without in 
order that food may help win the peace. 
Following a combined conference in 
Washington of representatives from 
the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom, a joint statement 
pointed to the belief that “either the 
United Nations must find the answers to 
the food problem or millions of persons 
throughout the world will meet disillu¬ 
sionment and disappointment following 
in the wake of victory.” The demand for 
food is unprecedented, since not only 
have military requirements been grow¬ 
ing, because the armed forces of the 
United States and the British Common¬ 
wealth are at full strength, but because 
they have also taken over responsibility 
for helping to feed other allied armies: 
French, Belgian, Greek, Filipino, Bur¬ 
mese and Chinese. The millions of 
German prisoners taken by Allied 
armies in Europe must also be fed. 
France, Belgium, Holland and large 
territories in eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean have been liberated, and 
the allies must make up many defici¬ 
encies resulting from a decline in pro¬ 
duction in these areas during occupa¬ 
tion. 

Added to all these burdens is that of 
taking care of the millions of displaced 
persons, French, Belgian, Dutch, Poles, 
Russians and others, who were deported 


to Germany, and who must be fed until 
they can return to their own homes. 
Retreating German armies in some 
cases took livestock with them. Large 
areas could not be sown during the 
fighting period, and it was the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the Conference that 
“The food production of Europe will for 
some time be far below the prewar 
level.” As a result, world output of many 
foodstuffs, meat, sugar, rice, fats and 
oils, is lower this year than last, be¬ 
cause of further withdrawals of man¬ 
power from farms, the shortage of 
fertilizers, droughts which have been 
effective in Australia, Argentina, South 
Africa, and in the 
Caribbean, and other 
natural causes. 

Measured in terms 
of energy units, or 
calories, workers do¬ 
ing fairly heavy work 
in the United States 
and Canada have 
been living on a diet 
providing some 3,200 
to 3,400 calories per 
day. A diet of 2,000 
calories per day is 
considered to be at 
an emergency level, 
insufficient to main¬ 
tain a working popu¬ 
lation. In many parts of liberated 
Europe, particularly in the cities, avail¬ 
able food permits a diet of much less 
than 2,000 calories per day. In Amster¬ 
dam and Rotterdam, large populations 
have been existing on one meal per day, 
principally of sugar beets and, until 
early in May, the daily diet of these 
areas averaged not more than 400 to 
600 calories daily. At least 80,000 Dutch 
people, in addition to the thousands 
who have starved to death, are so 
weakened by lack of food as to make 
normal digestion of food almost im¬ 
possible. As a result, tons of a special 
protein preparation, known as “ami- 
gen,” were flown from the United 
States and Britain, to Holland, in an 
endeavor to save them. The heroic 
Dutch people had responded in Sep¬ 
tember, 1944, to the appeal of Allied 
armies for the launching of a nation¬ 
wide strike against German occupa¬ 


tion. The Germans retaliated by cutting 
off shipments of food into occupied 
Holland and by barring food movements 
from rural areas to urban centres, not¬ 
ably Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the 
Hague. As a result, the diet of the 
Dutch people dropped from a normal 
2,500-3,000 calories, to 500 calories per 
day. 

Europ>e is normally deficient in fats 
and oils, but under German occupation, 
especially in such countries as France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, supplies 
were not more than 40 per cent of nor¬ 
mal. Since liberation the situation has 
become even worse. Some processing 
facilities were de¬ 
stroyed, quantities 
were confiscated by 
the Nazis, and a por¬ 
tion .of the limited 
supply was destroyed 
during the fighting. 
Fats, Oils, Wheat and 
Flour Needed 
UNRRA (the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Relief 
Administration) has 
been active wherever 
possible. Agreements 
for large-scale relief 
and rehabilitation 
have been signed 
with the Greek, Cze¬ 
choslovakian and Italian governments 
in recent months. Though so much has 
happened in the interim that it seems 
a long time since Greece was liberated, 
the ration of the Greek people is even 
now just approaching the minimum 
2,000 calories per day. An indication of 
the comparatively primitive character 
of food distribution in the Balkan coun¬ 
tries, lies in the fact that the only mod¬ 
em milk pasteurizing plant in the en¬ 
tire Balkans area is said to be located in 
Athens. It has a capacity of 35,000 gal¬ 
lons p>er day, but only about 10 per cent 
of that amount is being produced and, 
during the period of occupation the 
civilian papulation could obtain none 
whatever, the entire supply going to 
hospitals, the Red Cross, the sick and 
the needy. 

Principal needs of liberated Europe 
are fats and oils, wheat and flour, to¬ 
gether with such quantities as can be. 
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made available of sugar, tea, beans and 
dairy products. 

Shipping and transportation are 
among the most important bottlenecks 
encountered in feeding liberated Eu¬ 
rope. The United States, United King¬ 
dom, Canada, Australia, and other Uni¬ 
ted Nations with surplus food supplies, 
are rearranging their rations and dis¬ 
tribution systems as rapidly as possible. 
Australia cut her meat ration in Febru¬ 
ary, Britain, who paid out more than 
£225 million in food subsidies last year, 
and could herself use every pound of 
cheese, eggs, beef, bacon, and manu¬ 
factured dairy products that Canada 
could supply, has already reduced her 
limited reserve of foodstuffs in order to 
supply liberated Europo and quite re¬ 
cently reduced her bacon rations from 
four ounces to three ounces p>er week, 
cut her allowance of fat by 50 p>er cent, 
and shifted her limited meat ration 
portly to canned corned beef. The 
United States, which is facing a seri¬ 
ous meat shortage, portly due to black 
market operations, not long ago cut 
down her lend-lease supplies to Britain. 
In 1944, the United States produced a 
third more food than in prewar years, 
and exported about eight per cent of 
it, including lend-lease. 

Canada’s really big effort this year 
will be with the movement of as much 
grain as possible to the eastern sea¬ 
board. Following a meeting in Winnipeg 
recently to co-ordinate all facilities in 
order to achieve this purpose, it was 
estimated that an export of from 28 
million to 30 million bushels per month, 
plus about 10 million to 12 million 
bushels of Canadian grain from United 
States ports, will be required to feed 
the liberated countries and to supply 
Great Britain, Ireland, Portugal, the 
Middle East, and India. This would 
mean an export of about 250 million 
bushels of wheat during the last seven 
months of this year, or, in other words, 
the daily movement of 1,500 cars p>er 
day of all grains from the prairies east¬ 
ward. In 1944, the movement of grain 
from the Head of the Lakes eastward 
reached an all-time high of 463 million 
bushels, a figure which it is hop>ed may 
be exceeded for the lake navigation 
season of 1945. 



Sales Receipts, Costs and Profits of Imperial Oil Limited 

for the year 1944 


In 1944 Imperial Oil made and sold in Canada and Newfound¬ 
land one billion 397 million gallons of products (aviation and 
motor gasolines, kerosene, fuel oils, lubricants, greases, waxes, 
asphalts, etc.). For these it received. 

The cost of the crude oil and other raw materials was. 

The cost of making the crude oil into finished products was. . 

The cost for freight and packages was. 

The cost of distributing and selling was. 

The taxes paid (sales tax, property taxes, income tax, etc., but 
not including gasoline taxes which ranged from ten to thirteen 
cents per gallon) were.♦. 

This made a total cost of. .... 

Leaving a profit of. 


$ 182 , 639 , 673.10 100 . 00 % 


$ 99 , 549 , 079.18 

54.50 

20 , 048 , 806.61 

10.98 

21 , 798 , 814.23 

11.94 

15 , 068 , 503.80 

8.25 

16 , 240 , 447.52 

8.89 

$ 172 , 705 , 651.34 

94 . 56 % 


$ 9 , 934 , 021.76 5 . 44 % 


$9,934,021.76 h- 1,397,000,000 gallons = $0.0071 

A PROFIT OF LESS THAN % of 1*5 per gallon 

A copy of Imperial Oil's illustrated annual report for 1944 will be sent to you if you are interested in 
learning more about the Company's operations. Address requests to 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Head Offices: Sarnia, Ontario 
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Trellises, a garden walk, a bird bath and a lawn chair 


Trellis Designs 

Trellises add greatly to the appear¬ 
ance of the home grounds and when 
they are made at home they are inex¬ 
pensive. Ordinary lath, planed _ and 
painted white, makes very good material 
or stuff Ti-inch thick and 1 % inches 
wide may be secured from the lumber 


at the top and nine inches at the bot¬ 
tom. The same form is used in making 
the two halves. Note that reinforcing 
rods are used. The bowl is made upside 
down using templates. The form for the 
inside of the bowl is made of clay, 
shaped as shown in the lower right 
diagram. On top of this the concrete is 
worked, as is shown in the 
lower left. Where there 
I I mi l l l i r are children it is a good 
precaution to make the 
Pb base longer and sink it into 
nTTw/nlTr the ground so that they 
BB cannot pull the bird bath 
over on themselves. 


Making Concrete Walk 

The appearance of a con¬ 
crete walk can be improved 
at very little expense by 
making a flagstone effect. 
This is done by using a 
form which is so divided 
that it will make the dif¬ 
ferent sizes of blocks need¬ 
ed. These are then set into 
a kind of pattern, such as 
is shown below. The blocks 
are set in sand just thick 
enough upon the clay to 
help get the blocks all to 
the same level. A pleasing 
effect is gained if there is 
yard. Here are shown some pleasing de- distance enough between the blocks for 
signs. The design at the lower right can the grass to grow, 
be made by taking a piece 
of clear board eight inches 
wide and ripping it down 
to a line. The strips are 
then spread out fanwise 
and a strip tacked on at the 
top to hold them in place. 

Or it can be made and set 
in a post as shown above. 


A bend in the road, Riding Mountain Highway. 


Icelandic Farming is Different 

The farms are generally large, with much meadow land 


M OST people are not inclined to think 
of Iceland as being an agricultural 
country. Nevertheless, farming is the 
most basic and important industry 
among the country’s 109,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Summers are cool and the winters 
are comparatively mild, but the weather 
is very variable. 

It has been estimated that about five 
million acres of Iceland are potentially 
cultivable, although less than 100,000 
acres of land, or less than one-half of 
one per cent of the total area is actually 
under cultivation. The greater part of 
farming operations in Iceland are con¬ 
cerned with the natural meadows which 
extend over large areas, and also into 
the mountainous areas which occupy 
5,000 square miles of the total 39,400 
square mile area. In addition, because 
numerous volcanos are the most con¬ 
spicuous features of Iceland, as well as 
lava flows and extensive snowfields, lava 
fields cover 4,600 square miles, and about 
9,600 square miles are largely gravel and 
sand. 

Not much forested land now exists in 
Iceland, and the trees are seldom more 
than ten feet in height. In one eastern 
area, the largest wooded area in the 
country is to be found and covers no 
more than about 1,500 acres. Total pre¬ 
cipitation in Iceland varies from a little 
more than 21 inches to 53 inches. 

Farms are fairly large, in almost all 
cases being some 1,200 to 1,500 acres or 
more in size, but containing not more 
than 12 to 15 acres of land actually un¬ 
der cultivation. This, in turn, is mostly 
grass for hay, although every farm will 
contain a much larger acreage of mea- 
dowland. There are some small farms, 
and also some farms including several 
thousand acres. According to “Foreign 
Agriculture,” the first mowers were in¬ 
troduced into Iceland in 1894, the first 
rakes in 1895, and tedders have been 
in use since 1908. Tractors, introduced 
in 1918, have been found very valuable 
in levelling the land. During the last 
two or three years, mechanization has 
proceeded quite rapidly, chiefly by the 
importation and use of machinery al¬ 
ready in limited use for several years. 

Before the war, about 4,000 tons of 
fertilizers were imported annually, prin¬ 
cipally of calcium nitrate. For centuries, 
however, the only fertilizer used was 
manure, mostly sheep manure, which 
was used very inefficiently. Today, about 
two-thirds of the farm fertilizer is 
stored in pits. Seaweed and fish waste 
have also been used as fertilizers for 
about 200 years. 

In addition to hay, potatoes and other 
root crops are grown, but practically no 
grain. The cultivated hay is of better 
quality, and is mostly used for winter 
feeding, whereas the meadow hay is fed 
to sheep. Some silage, grain, bran and 
fish meal are also used as winter feed. 
In summer, cattle graze in fields and 
meadows close to the farm, while sheep 
crop the mountain pastures. 

In all, there are less than 95,000 cul¬ 


tivated acres in Iceland, of which only 
about 2,000 to 5,000 acres are in crops 
other than cultivated grass. Total hay 
production amounts to about 275,000 
tons. 

Sheep predominate among the live¬ 
stock population, accounting for some¬ 
thing over 600,000 head, of which 450,000 
were ewes in 1941. Cattle, which in an¬ 
cient days numbered as high as 135,000, 
now number less than 40,000; horses, 
less than 60,000; goats, about 1,500; hogs, 
less than 600; chickens, 67,500; ducks 
and geese, 1,700. During recent years 
cattle, horses and hogs have increased 
in numbers, but sheep, goats and poultry 
numbers have declined. 

The most important foodstuffs pro¬ 
duced are dairy products and mutton, 
the former being used almost entirely 
for domestic consumption. Substantial 
quantities of mutton, wool and sheep 
skins, however, are exported. 

Icelandic people appear to use a very 
large amount of milk per capita, 
amounting to something over 500 pounds 
per year. The country makes about 900 
tons of butter, 300 tons of cheese, in 
addition to about 3,300 tons of “skyr,” 
a cheese-like skimmed milk product, 
each year. 

All livestock breeds in Iceland origin¬ 
ated in Norway, and were brought in 
more than a thousand years ago. These 
have existed with comparatively little 
change ever since. A few cattle have 
been imported from Denmark and 
Sweden and Britain, but not until recent 
years has any attempt been made to 
improve the breeds. Even this improve¬ 
ment has been largely in the direction of 
improving the old Norwegian cattle, 
which weigh around 650 pounds, but 
have a surprisingly high milk yield, 
averaging, before the war, about 5,700 
pounds per year per cow. 

In the course of time, the Norwegian 
horses have become well adapted to 
Icelandic conditions, and are now des¬ 
cribed as a small, hardy, sure-footed 
animal, furnishing both draft power on 
farms as well as the only means of 
transportation in the country until the 
present century, when automobiles and 
road construction appeared. 

Since 1939, substantial changes have 
occurred in the foreign trade of Iceland. 
Sharp increases over prewar quantities 
of frozen fish have been exported in re¬ 
cent years, while decreases have occured 
in salt fish and herring, herring meal 
and other fish products, with the ex¬ 
ception of cod liver and herring oils. 
Hides have continued to be exported in 
about the same quantities, but the ex¬ 
ports of frozen mutton and other 
meats, as well as of cheese, has prac¬ 
tically disappeared. On the other side of 
the balance sheet, the importation of 
some fertilizers, seed and machinery is 
essential for efficient production. Flour 
and sugar beets are also imperative as 
imports, because of the complete absence 
of grain and sugar beets as Icelandic 
crops. 


GROUND LINE. 


Concrete Bird Bath 

The pedestal of this bird- 
bath is made on the square. 
It is made in two halves 


Lawn Chair Construction 

The lawn chair illustrated at 
the bottom of this page, which 
you can easly build, was design¬ 
ed for comfort and sturdiness. 
To start construction, lay out all 
pieces on three fourths or one 
inch spruce or fir and cut to 
size. The width of the boards 
can be varied somewhat accord¬ 
ing to material at hand, if de¬ 
sired. A keyhole saw will be re¬ 
quired on the curved portions. 
Sand the rough edges after saw¬ 
ing and you’re ready to start 
assembling. Letters identify the 
various parts and dotted lines 
show where they fit together. 
Bolt runners A to upright mem¬ 
bers B. Put on piece C then seat 
boards F. Assemble the back of 
the chair next. Bolt the arms to 
the upright members B as 
shown in the detail then fasten 
the chair back in place. Use car- 
which are then bolted together, the riage bolts as needed to make all parts 
heads and nuts of the bolts being coun- rigid. Give the chair a couple coats of 

tersunk and the holes covered with con- paint—dark green is attractive—and it 

Crete. The column is five inches across is ready for use. 
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W RENS are indefatigable work¬ 
ers for farmers. Throughout 
the garden their thorough ex¬ 
plorations are always in prog¬ 
ress from May to August, and it is amaz¬ 
ing the number of insects such a small 
busybody can find. Wrens always have 
large families, usually two broods a 
season, and all the youngsters are lusty 
eaters. But don’t encourage too many 
wrens; they sometimes puncture the 
eggs of other birds nesting near them. 

Swallows do police work in the upper 
air, reducing the ranks of the insects 
that fly high. Each Tree swallow, for 
example accounts for around 15,000 
mosquitoes during its summer stay with 
us, and this is a conservative estimate. 
The larger, faster purple martins, the 
only colony nesting bird that will live 
in bird-boxes, probably average around 
25,000 mosquitoes apiece in the course 
of a summer. No farm yard should be 
without two or three Tree swallow bird- 
boxes, placed on 10 foot poles out in the 
open yard, and there should be at least 
one large colony box available for the 
pleasant, sociable martins. 

The cowbird is our North American 
version of the Old Country cuckoo in 
the matter of nesting habits. The lady 
cowbird is very clever at finding the 
nests of other smaller birds, and awaits 
a moment when the owners of the nest 
are not around to slip in and deposit her 
egg among the clutch belonging to the 
nest. She seems to prey on the juncoes 
and Yellow warblers more than on any 
other species, and the cowbird egg 
usually hatches out well in advance 
of the other eggs and the large and 
robust cowbird fledgling monopolizes 
the attention of its unwitting foster- 
parents, sometimes to such an extent 
that the other fledglings die of neglect, 
forgotten by their parents in their 
harassed hurry to find enough food for 
the ever-hungry usurper. 

But the cowbird does not always have 
things its own way. Sometimes when 
the Yellow warbler female returns to 
her nest and finds the large cowbird 
egg among her own dainty deposits, she 
builds a new floor and sides on to the 
old nest, thus putting her original clutch 
and the cowbird’s egg in the basement 
of her house. And there are frequent 
occasions when the cowbird returns to 
the remodelled nest and deposits a 
second egg in the second Yellow warbler 
clutch, and if the female warbler is a 
determined sort of bird sometimes she 
builds a third tier to her home, starting 
a new r clutch above the screened off 
former nest pockets. I once found a 
Yellow warbler’s nest with no less than 
four complete nest tiers, and in the top 
storey the dainty little warbler finally 
raised her own family to maturity 
while in each of the other three egg 
clutches the cowbird’s orphaned eggs 
lay sterile for lack of incubation 
attention. 

The Cave-dwelling Kingfisher 

Another fisherman who has a queer 
notion about a home-site is the Belted 
kingfisher, he of the harsh rattling voice 
and the overgrown top-notch. The king¬ 
fisher is a caveman; he nests in a hole 
in the ground! The bird chooses a 
sandy cut-bank for the nest location, 
driving a hole directly into the face of 
a vertical bank and burrowing out a 
tunnel two feet long. At the inner end 
of the tunnel a little room is scooped 
out of the sand and there the eggs are 
deposited and the young ones hatched 
out. Later on, it is a comical sight to see 
the youngsters edge along the tunnel 
and stick their big heads out the open¬ 
ing to see if pa or ma is coming home 
with a fish. 

Ducks have no inhibitions about 
home-sites. Mallards in particular are 
quite versatile in their choice of nest 
locations. Originally, mallards nested 
close to streams and ponds, hiding their 
homes in the grass or among the small 
willows. But the nest-robbing crows, 
always hungry for a feed of mallard 
eggs, seem to have badgered the ducks 
into trying new sites. Now you will often 
find the mallard nesting under a fallen 
tree, away off in the big timber half a 
mile or more from the nearest stream 
or slough. Frequently they make a home 
for themselves on the straw-covered 
roof of a farmer’s pig-pen, or take to 
the big straw-stack itself and find a 
suitable hollow where they bed down 
the eggs. Often they will fly up into 
the willows and poplars to utilize the 


In the Untamed World About Us 
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deserted nest of a crow for their own 
purposes, lining the old stick nest with 
a thick coating of down feathers and 
depositing twelve or fourteen eggs there 
in the enemy’s old camp. 

The Golden-eye duck, sometimes nick¬ 
named the Whistler, the Butterball, the 
Great-head, and sometimes even mis¬ 
takenly called the Wood duck, makes a 
regular habit of nesting high up off the 
ground in hollow trees or stumps. They 
think nothing of nesting twenty to 
thirty feet up in the air, and the baby 
ducklings tumble out of the nest hollow 
within a few minutes of hatching and 
fall pell-mell down to the ground and 
then waddle happily off to the water. 
It is the Golden-eye duck who thinks 
that a house chimney holds great possi¬ 
bilities as a nest site, and at summer 
resort lakes it is this variety of duck 
who often enters cottages by the Santa 
Claus method of tumbling down the 
chimney. Most summer cottagers are 
wise to the bird by now and keep a 
screen covering over their chimneys to 
prevent a surprise visit by an eager 
Golden-eye lady hunting for a chimney 
home. 

That Plague of Meadow Mice 

Large numbers of a fat-bodied, short- 
variety of mouse were noted in all 
parts of western Canada last year, the 
description fitting the common Meadow 
Mouse or Vole. This heavy-set little 
creature out-numbers all other mam¬ 
mals in North America, and is one of 
the most interesting and most destruc¬ 
tive pests. 

When mice are plentiful there is 
ample evidence of them in sight, for 
their surface trails can be noticed every 
few yards along any fence row, the 
tracks etched in the short space be¬ 
tween two clumps of good cover. When 
the snow melts away there is further 


proof of their abundance on all sides, 
with their complex runways distinctly 
marked in the grass of lawn and pasture 
lot and stubble field, with here and 
there a cluster of dried grass gathered 
together in a compact little nest as the 
hub centre of the runways. 

They Roam From Sea to Sea 

The Meadow Mouse group is the 
largest branch of the mouse family, 
there being over 70 distinct varieties of 
the species scattered across North 
America. The little beggars are so hardy 
and so adaptable that they have pene¬ 
trated to almost every corner of our 
land, from the swamps of the south to 
the tundras of the north, from arid 
deserts to creek-side meadows, and from 
sea level to the edge of vegetation on 
the highest slopes of our mountains. 
They certainly get around! Here in 
western Canada, one of the most com¬ 
mon types is the heavy-set Yellow¬ 
cheeked Vole. Along the foothills and 
in the mountains there is the largest 
member of the family, the nine-inch 
long Richardson’s Vole, and I have 
often seen smaller varieties around 
slough edges and along creeks, where 
they take to water with the proverbial 
readiness of ducks. Indeed, our Muskrat 
is only a specialized Vole, and doesn’t 
belong to the rat family at all. 

The common meadow mouse of the 
west, the yellow-cheeked Vole, measures 
roughly six inches long, the tail being 
barely an inch in length. The body is 
very heavy in build, the head is large 
and chunky with small ears, and the 
animals have noticeably short legs 
which give them a rather squat appear¬ 
ance. They are slow moving compared 
to the fast little White-footed Mice and 
our too well known pest, the House 
Mouse. The fur on the Vole is dark 



T HE Battle of the West, it is called, in this map reproduced from The New York 
Times. It traces the development of the Western Front from D-Day to V-E 
Day. It shows, says The Times, the six historic decisions of Eisenhower. To follow 
the numbers: (1) He ordered air borne troops to be dropped on D-Day at the base 
of the Cotentin Peninsula. Their success made possible the consolidation of the 
Allied beachhead. (2) He ordered a general eastward movement of the Allied 
Armies after the St. Lo breakthrough. It forced the Germans to fight outside the 
Siegfried Line. (3) He ordered the invasion of Southern France. It made the 
Germans stretch their armies thin. (4) He ordered strategic bombing of French 
rail lines and rail centres like Laon. It shut off reinforcements and supplies for 
the Germans. (5) He ordered five divisions into the Remagen bridgehead after its 
seizure. It was the first move toward the encirclement of the Ruhr. (6) He ordered 
General Patton, after the Remagen operation, to cross the Moselle and drive up 
the Rhine. It opened the way for new Rhine crossings and drives that culminated 
in the Ruhr encirclement and the “battle of annihilation.” The final stage of the 
Battle of the West then was at hand. 

Two simple fundamenal conceptions lay behind General Eisenhower’s strategy 
when he first assumed command of the Allied forces in North Africa. The first one 
was that the Germans would have to be stretched as far as possible; that they must 
be beaten outside the Reich before Germany could be successfully invaded. The 
other was that air and ground co-operation would outweigh the then German 
advantage in training, equipment and experience. 
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brown, nearly black at times, with red¬ 
dish-brown patches on the cheek giving 
our variety its name. The eyes are small 
and deep-set, and they seem to be 
rather short-sighted. 

But enough of the ^nousy details. Ex¬ 
cept that you should know that they 
are omnivorous in eating habits, but 
are partial to green vegetation. They’ll 
eat ground nesting birds’ eggs and 
young, they’ll eat insects, and they’ll eat 
young seeds and old seeds and grass in 
any state, and grain and garden truck 
and anything else that comes along. 
Voles are guilty of girdling plum and 
cherry and ornamental shrubbery every 
winter, and they are addicted to the 
tender bark of young apple trees in or¬ 
chard districts. Their food habits have 
been studied carefully by experts, and 
it is known that each individual 
Meadow Mouse can account for about 
30 pounds of green vegetation in a single 
season. Multiply one mouse a thousand 
times, and you have a fair idea as to the 
probable population in a good sized hay 
meadow, and if you multiply the 30 
pounds by one thousand, you’ll make 
the amazing discovery that the Meadow 
mice account for around 15 tons, green 
weight, of vegetation in that one 
meadow in a year’s time. Their damage 
to the farmers’ crops runs into millions 
of dollars yearly, which will give you an 
idea as to their importance as a pest. 

And can they multiply! They’re worse 
than the well known rabbit. The period 
of gestation is only 20 days, the litters 
vary from four to nine, with six as an 
average, and they breed at any time 
when the weather is reasonable. Four 
litters a year is probably under their 
average, and the young reach breeding 
age in about six months’ time. One 
naturalist who made a special study of 
Meadow Mice estimates that if a single 
pair of the little creatures and all that 
one pair’s progeny were allowed to in¬ 
crease without any check on their num¬ 
bers by their natural enemies, in five 
years the progeny of the single pair, 
and the progeny’s progeny’s progeny’s 
progeny, of course, would reach the 
alarming total of one million mice! 

Policemen of ihe Wild 

Which brings me to the point of this 
article. If allowed to increase un¬ 
checked, the Vole family is one of the 
few mammalian groups on this con¬ 
tinent who might duplicate something 
of the havoc the great plagues of lem¬ 
mings cause periodically in the Old 
World. And mankind seems to be doing 
his darndest to help the Meadow Mice 
reach plague numbers, too! Of course, I 
realize that such creatures are subject 
to cyclic periods of plenty, and when 
their numbers reach alarming propor¬ 
tions disease of some sort thins them 
out the same as happens to our wild 
rabbits. But before that merciful and 
as yet little understood disease element 
balances the scale of nature, Meadow 
Mice can reach destructive numbers if 
we continue to help them along, as we 
have done in the past. 

Their natural enemies are hawks, 
owls, and all the animal hunters, with 
the weasel probably taking the greatest 
toll of the mice hordes among the four- 
footed predators. Humans seem to have 
a deep-rooted hatred for all the hawk 
and owl families, and we shoot weasels 
on sight too. Yet the hawks and owls 
and all the hunters of the wild are really 
the police force of the wilderness, work¬ 
ing to maintain nature’s delicate bal¬ 
ance. Killing such hunters as we have 
been doing amounts to the same thing 
as destroying a community’s police 
force to allow the lawless element to 
thrive unmolested. 

The hawks, in particular, have al¬ 
ways been considered fair game by boy 
shooters and by uninformed sportsmen 
and by farmers themselves, yet of all 
the predators the hawks do us most 
good by waging continual war on the 
mice and gopher hordes. Let us recog¬ 
nize their true worth now and coun¬ 
tenance this police force of the wilds, 
and the beneficial hawks, owls, and 
even the lustful weasel will reward us 
by making sure that the prolific Meadow 
Mice and other rodent pests never reach 
plague numbers.—K.W. 
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Killearn Shorthorns Pile Up Record 

C ANADIAN Shorthorn history was 
made at Edmonton on May 15 when 
the first annual sale of registered Short¬ 
horns, by Claude Gallinger, Tofield, 
Alberta, was held on the Edmonton Ex¬ 
hibition Grounds. Thirty-three indivi¬ 
duals, consisting of 23 bulls and 10 fe¬ 
males from Mr. Gallinger’s Gold Bar 
farm east of Edmonton, and his Kil¬ 
learn farm at Tofield, piled up a total of 
$51,875 for an average of $1,572, to con¬ 
stitute a new high for Canadian auction 
sales conducted by an individual 
breeder. About 500 were in attendance, 
and Cross Brothers, Nanton, Alberta, 
paid the high price of $4,300 for Killearn 
Norseman, a 13-months-old son of 
Norseman, the 1,000-guinea herd sire 
imported by Mr. Gallinger from the 
Perth sale in Scotland two years ago. 
This individual sale was an all-time 
record price for bulls at Edmonton. 
High-priced female was Maxine 
Duchess, and 11-months-old calf sired 
by Killearn Max 5th, bought by T. 
Hamilton, Jr., Innisfail, Alberta, for 
$2,500. The 23 bulls averaged $1,713, and 
the 10 females $1,247. The sale is notable 
for the fact that 28 of the 33 animals 
stayed in the three prairie provinces, 
Alberta retaining 10 bulls and three fe¬ 
males, Saskatchewan five bulls, and 
Manitoba three bulls and seven females. 
Two bulls went to British Columbia, 
two went to Iowa, and one to Indiana. 


Prairie Crop Acreage 1945 

D URING the ten years 1935-44 inclu¬ 
sive, Canada’s wheat acreage has 
fluctuated from a low of 16,091,000 
acres in 1943, to 27,750,000 acres in 1940. 
The average acreage in the prairie 
provinces for the first five of these 
ten years was 24,698,000, and for the 
last five-year period, 21,616,000. 

Similarly, the acreage devoted to 
summerfallow in the three prairie prov¬ 
inces has fluctuated more or less in 
reverse. For the first five years the 
average acreage was 15,683,000 acres, 
with a fluctuation of about 2 V 2 million 
acres between the low year of 1935 
and the high year 1936. During the last 
five-year period, summerfallow acre¬ 
age varied from 17,326,000 acres in 1940 
to 23,111,000 in 1941, to secure a five- 
year acreage of 19,428,000. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
announced on April 30 that the prairie 
provinces would decrease their 22,444,- 
000 wheat acres of 1944, to 21,577,000 
acres. It was suggested, however, that 
weather conditions might alter the 
actual seeded acreage materially from 
this figure. An unofficial crop report 
late in May pointed to a still further 
wheat acreage reduction, and suggested 
that only 20,221,025 acres will be seeded 
to wheat, the most drastic reduction be¬ 
ing a 22 per cent cut in Manitoba, due 
to the extremely late, wet season, which 
was so prolonged that even at May 30, 
there were farms in southern Manitoba 
where no seeding whatever had been 
done. Saskatchewan, with 11,937,620 
acres, shows a probable decrease of 9 l /> 
per cent, or about 1,200,000 acres less 
than was indicated on April 30. Alberta 
promises about a six per cent drop in 
wheat acreage, or about 140,000 fewer 
acres than at April 30. 

Manitoba acreage of oats, barley and 
flax would seem to be almost exactly 
the same as in 1944, but the over-all 
picture in the prairie provinces shows 
Alberta with about 600,000 more acres 
seeded to oats and Saskatchewan an 
increase of nearly 500,000. Saskatche¬ 
wan will have about 150,000 additional 
acres in barley, and Alberta about 
100,000 additional acres to this crop. 
Flax will be down slightly in the three 
provinces, about 45,000 acres. About 
10,000 acres of reduction showing in 
Alberta, and the balance might be 
expected in Saskatchewan. 

With nearly one million acres in oats 
and barley to offset the decrease in 
wheat of 2% million acres, the remain¬ 
ing 1T4 million acres will be available 
for other late sown crops and summer¬ 
fallow. 


Canadian Farm Subsidies, 1944 

S ubsidies amounting to $ 319 , 127,144 
have been paid by the Dominion 
Government on agricultural products 
during the last six years. While all of 
the figures for 1944 are not yet finally 


revised, the total for last year appears 
to be $104,522,761. The smallest amount, 
$5,535,451 was paid out in 1940, which 
was less than half the $12,903,268 paid 
in 1939. In 1941 the figure was nearly 
seven times that of 1940, and for 1942, 
it was not far from 2% times the 1941 
figure, or $83,692,875. There was a drop 
of around seven per cent in 1943, but 
last year the amount was greater than 
the previous record figure of 1942, or the 
combined payments of 1939 and 1940. 

By far the largest items paid out were 
for dairy products. Butterfat alone ac¬ 
counted for $24,165,855, and fluid milk 
$12,818,405. In all, dairy products ac¬ 
counted for $45,072,400. Next came feed 
assistance, including the feed wheat 
drawback and subsidy for alfalfa meal. 
Feed assistance, in all amounted to 
$23,202,100, about two-thirds of which 
went to Ontario and Quebec. Feed as¬ 
sistance also accounted for British 
Columbia’s largest item, $2,451,800, or 
more than half of subsidies received by 
B.C. farmers. Wheat acreage reduction 
and Prairie Farm Assistance, all of 
which was paid to farmers of the three 
prairie provinces, totaled $18,436,500. 

The second largest single item of all 
was premiums paid for hogs, consisting 
of $3.00 on Grade A carcasses and $2.00 
on Grade B1 carcasses. The total amount 
paid by the government was $14,069,300, 
of which $8,522,800 came to the four 
western provinces, Alberta alone ac¬ 
counting for nearly one-third of the 
total amount paid in Canada. Combined 
payments of all subsidies received by 
farmers in the four western provinces 
totalled $43,919,900, as compared with 
$50,940,500 for the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. Saskatchewan farmers re¬ 
ceived payments nearly $5,000,000 
greater than any other western prov¬ 
ince, chiefly because of wheat acreage 
reduction. Prairie Farm Assistance, and 
dairy products subsidies. 


We Have Been Well Fed 

C ANADA and the United States in 1944 
were countries whose civilians were 
well fed. Canadians last year consumed 
one-third more fluid milk than the 
people of Britain, and 20 per cent more 
than the American people. Canadian 
per capita consumption figures were 
highest in fluid milk, butter and meat. 
The figures for the United States are 
highest for chicken, eggs, sugar and 
syrup, all fruits and tomatoes, vege¬ 
tables other than leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, and coffee. Figures for the 
United Kingdom are highest in cheese, 
potatoes, leafy green and yellow vege¬ 
tables, grain products and tea. 

By comparison with people in Britain, 
Canadians last year had 50 per cent 
more meat, seven times the amount of 
chicken, half again as many eggs, 20 
per cent more sugar and syrup, nearly 
three times the amounts of tomatoes 
and citrus fruits and nearly 40 per cent 
more of other fruits. The diet of people 
in the United States exceeded that of 
Canadians chiefly and considerably in 
all fruits and vegetables. The American 
people also drank three times as much 
coffee as Canadians, and more than 
twice as much coffee as British people 
drank tea. Strange as it may seem, the 
British consumed nearly twice as many 
vegetables per capita as Canadians, 
largely as a balance against the very 
high consumption of grain products and 
potatoes in Britain during wartime. 


Cattle in Eire 

I N 1851 there were twice as many people 
as cattle in Eire. By 1936, there were 
four cattle for every three persons, the 
population having fallen in 85 years by 
two millions, while cattle numbers in¬ 
creased by 1,750,000. During the same 
period, sheep increased by 1,250,000, and 
the crop acreage was almost cut in two. 

Of 4,014,000 Irish cattle in 1936, 70 
per cent were beef cattle, and 30 per 
cent dairy cattle. About 15 per cent of 
Eire’s cattle marketings are fat cattle 
for the British market, and another 60 
per cent are unfinished stores for feed¬ 
ing in Britain. In 1939, Eire exported 
138,738 fat cattle and 565,853 store cattle, 
or a total of 704,691. The influence of the 
war is shown by the fact that in 1944, 
Eire’s cattle exports were 20,474 fat 
cattle and 381,886 store cattle, or a total 
of 402,360, a decrease of over 300,000, or 
about 40 per cent. 



The Findlay Condor coal and wood range, with 
its smooth streamline design, fits into the most 
modern kitchen. 


It has everything your heart desires,—complete 
porcelain finish including porcelain oven, handy 
warming oven drawer, great heating and cooking 
capacity, and is just as beautiful and modern as 
an electric range. 

Oven measures 1 8” x 20”. The large coal firebox 
burns fuel with extra efficiency. The wood firebox 
will take a 24” stick. 

The Condor model shown aoove is now available 
in limited quantities, (without minute minder). See 
your Findlay dealer and ask him to show you the 
advantages offered by Findlay ranges—coal and 
wood ranges, electric ranges or gas ranges. 
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PRESERVATIVE PAINT 


PROTECTO Preservative Paint is the finest preservative 
and beautifier for Shingle Roofs, Sidings, Fences and Rough 
Lumber. Superior to Shingle Stain —covers better, lasts 
longer, more economical. Excellent choice of colors. 
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PEACE IN OUR TIME 

Continued from page 8 


Argentina was no longer in any position 
to do any damage. Finally, and most 
important, all the Latins insisted she be 
in. It is true that they quarrelled among 
themselves. But they did not like to see 
their Latin brother jumped on by the 
Yanqui. They did not mind bawling out 
the Argentines themselves, but that was 
all in the family. It was another thing 
when the other countries started to push 
her around. 

“How would you like,” asked a Pana¬ 
ma delegate to me, “to see your own big 
brother pushed around by strangers? 
In the family, we might criticise him. 
But we all gang up together to defend 
our brother against a stranger.” 

That seemed to sum it all up in a 
nutshell. 

Then there is the American reason¬ 
ing. If Uncle Sam let in Argentina, he 
had a solid, dependable Latin Bloc be¬ 
hind him. He need never worry about 
South America. But if he left Argentina 
out, he’d have trouble all the time. 
Better to take the prodigal back into 
the fold, where at least he could keep 
an eye on him, than to leave him out to 
connive and cozen with axis lovers. 
The Americans thus, lined up an all- 
American Bloc, Canada-excepted. It was 
another manifestation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a moral attitude that United 
States is almost bound always to assume. 

It thus gave the States great token 
voting strength. I say “token” because 
in a real crisis, the number of votes 
aren’t going to count at all. What will 
count will be the contribution made to 
this war. Who for instance, would mea¬ 
sure Canada’s war contribution against 
Costa Rica? Yet both have one, and 
only one vote. You could hardly give 
even balance to Yugoslavia as against 
Ecuador. Certainly, Holland far out¬ 
ranks Guatamala when it comes to 
prestige in this war. Go down the line, 
balance a Latin country against a Euro¬ 
pean, and you will see that votes by 
themselves are not going to mean much. 
To reduce this vote business to absurdity, 
I think you will find, if you include 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, and all the rest of them, that 
they would have over 20 votes. Britain, 
United States and the Soviet would 
have three. Does anyone seriously think 
that the big powers would pay any 
attention to the fact that they were out¬ 
voted 20-3! 

Thus the votes 
are there, and in 
ordinary affairs 
they might count 
in the normal way. 

But when a real 
crisis develops, it 
will be seen that 
the votes go down 
the drain, and that 
we are run by a 
super-oligarchy. 

R ussia must 
have been per¬ 
fectly aware of 
this, when she 
asked the opera 
house to let in the 
White Russian 
Republic, and the 
Ukrainian Repub¬ 
lic. These coun¬ 
tries, pleaded Mo¬ 


lotov, had fought hard in the war. If 
that’s the best argument, I’d like to 
point out that Scotland fought hard too, 
and has no special vote. However, no 
one wanted to argue. Russia, having 
lost out in the Argentine affair, was 
entitled to some balm, and thus no one 
demurred when the call for balloting 
came. 

“One up for Joe,” whispered a man 
beside me, when nobody rose to protest 
admission of the two new “republics.” 

And now, Poland! 

Let me say first of all that the Poles 
are the most spectacular, picturesque, 
quixotic people in Europe. To know 
Poles is to love them. You can’t say too 
much about these fine people, as people. 
But as politicians, they haven’t been get¬ 
ting very high marks, of late. 

The Russians probably could pass 
over the fact that back about 1921, the 
Poles with the help of General Weygand 
rolled up the troops of the new repub¬ 
lic and pushed them from the very gates 
of Warsaw, far east to the banks of the 
Niemen. The Russians, who admire a 
tough soldier, probably could overlook 
that. But they can remember other 
things. Foreign Minister Beck for in¬ 
stance, who played patty-cake with Hit¬ 
ler. The Poles when top dogs are tough 
enough too. They were feeling their oats 
when I was in Warsaw in 1938, and it was 
at that time that they staged their 
putsch against the hapless Lithuanians. 
Nor is one apt to overlook the fact that 
as soon as Munich had rendered the 
Czechs helpless, what must the Poles do 
but step in and grab Teschen from their 
own Slav cousins. Again, the press made 
some fuss at the time, of Polish and 
Hungarian soldiers falling on each 
other’s necks, when they established a 
common frontier on former Czecho¬ 
slovak soil. The Russians didn’t forget 
that. 

So Poland and Russia started off the 
war with bad blood. On top of that, the 
London Polish government couldn’t seem 
to get along with Uncle Joe. Meanwhile, 
President Edouard Benes of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia was as much at home in Moscow 
as he was in London. So it goes. Let’s 
not hash over all the things that Poland 
has done. Nor should we blame Poland 
entirely. Russia has been most provo¬ 
cative. But the hard fact is that Poland 
has got to live with Russia, and that’s 
that. Poland, by her trouble with Russia, 
thus has succeeded not only in putting 
herself in a hopeless position, but she 
is endangering the peace of the world. 

“We Poles are proud,” say the Poles. 
But so are the Scotch, the Finns, the 
Dutch, the Liberians, and everybody 
else. In other 
words, the Poles 
can give in a little, 
like anybody else. 
It may well be 
that they’ll have 
to give in more 
than anybody else, 
before it is all 
over. 

It is apparent 
then, that Russia 
knows Poland’s 
record, doesn’t like 
it, and isn’t going 
to put up with any 
more nonsense. 

Meanwhile, the 
Americans and 
British don’t like 
the Russian way of 
foisting the Lub¬ 
lin Committee on 
the world. They 
think there are 


Some well known figures at the San Francisco Conference, snapped by Mr. Cross. Here are 
seen Jan Christian Smuts addressing the Plenary Session and Anthony Eden and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King seated with the British and Canadian delegations. 
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more graceful, fairer, better, way of 
doing it. 

Then just as you think that perhaps 
the American-British diplomats might 
gets some place, the Russians throw all 
the Polish democrats in jail, and trump 
up some stupid charge against them. 
To us it seems utterly cruel, stupid and 
meanly vindictive to lock up some inno¬ 
cent Poles, but that doesn’t help the 
Poles a bit, rotting away in some Soviet 
prison. 

Nor must it be forgotten that a great 
number of people are, for religious rea¬ 
sons, deliberately fanning the flames of 
dissent between the English-speaking 
powers and Russia. You note it in Que¬ 
bec, for instance, and you hear people 
there saying: “There’s going to be a 
war yet, between the Russians and the 
rest of us.” 

Then you ask: “Would you go and 
fight?” 

And they’ll reply, surprised and hurt: 
“Oh, no.” 

So there we have it. Nobody from 
Kenora or Kindersley or Kennebunk or 
Kankakee, from Keswick or Kingston 
wants to go and give his life for Poland, 
stopping a Russian bullet in the Pripet 
Marshes. The Soviets know that too, 
and that is why they can afford to be 
tough. 

A S far as can be seen, from what went 
on at the convention, we, the Ameri¬ 
cans and British, will take the Lublin 
Committee, and like it. There may in¬ 
deed be a face-saving gesture wherein 
we ring in a couple of so-called demo¬ 
crats. But these lads will only last a few 
months, and when they have served 
their purpose, Uncle Joe will boot these 
token politicians out. What’s more, we’ll 
be looking the other way when he does 
it. 

We’re not going to war over Poland 
—that’s flat. Poland will come out of all 
this very badly, but neither Britain nor 
Uncle Sam wants to burn itself 
further trying to pull Poland’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. At the same time, we all 
feel sorry for Poland. But we come back 
to the same old argument: “Does any¬ 
body want to fight the Russians over 
Poland?” 

So then, we come into the final in¬ 
nings at San Francisco. How has the 
game gone? As far as I can see, things 
have gone far better than appear on the 
surface. 

As a matter of fact, San Francisco is 
going to be a success. I am sure of it. 
Nobody is going to get all he wants, but 
everybody’s going to get something he 
wants. Nor will anybody fail to get far 
more security, than he had a chance of 
getting before. The trouble was that too 
many delegates arrived as glorified pan¬ 
handlers for their respective countries. 
Their feet had hardly hit the airport 
till they were making demands. It was 
notable that Canada arrived quietly, 
asked for nothing. That didn’t mean to 
say that Canada wanted nothing. Prem¬ 
ier King, turning up unexpectedly at a 
press conference one day, said bluntly: 

“We want this conference to be a 
success.” 

He went on to say later that his 
government had certain ideas to put 
forward, but he wasn’t going to advance 
them immediately, and that likely some 
other countries would suggest most of 
them. Ultimately Canada had her say, 
but she in no way antagonized any¬ 
body because she adopted a moderate 
attitude. 

Too many nations regarded Frisco as 
a place where you got something. In¬ 
stead, it should be regarded as a place 
where a country gave up something. 
Canadian Confederation, for instance, 
was not a grab bag, but a constitutional 
reform where every province gave up 
something. The new League to be a 
success, is to be drawn up that way. 

* Our own Canadian delegates have 
been well chosen. The leader, Mackenzie 
King, is too well known to require more 
comment here. I will say though, that 
he made a fine impression at the plenary 
session, when he presented Canada’s 
case. It was a combination of wisdom 
and moderation. Deftly, he suggested 
things without demanding them, and 
altogether left a good taste. Apotheosis 
of his address, it seemed to me, came 
when he instanced Canada’s 4,000 miles 
of frontier, without a gun, a guard or a 
gate on it, and said it stood as a model 
for the world. He was applauded for 
that. 


Gordon Graydon, Opposition Leader 
in the Commons, was a happy choice. 
Gordon Graydon is as shrewd as they 
make them, equally at home in the 
traditional smoke-filled committee room, 
or in an air-conditioned barnyard. For 
all his years at law, or in the glossy 
corridors of Ottawa, Gordon Graydon 
has never lost the cow stable touch. 
This finagling of politicians at Frisco 
was right up his ally. He’d just light up 
another cigar and love it all. 

M. J. Coldwell, C.C.F. leader, did not 
of course speak at a plenary session. 
Only Mr. King could do that. But M. J. 
made a good impression. Mr. Coldwell 
and I might not agree on politics en¬ 
tirely, but I can think of no finer Cana¬ 
dian to send to an affair like that than 
Major James William Coldwell. Let’s 
put it this way; if they said Coldwell 
was going to represent Canada all alone, 
I’d be quite satisfied to let him do it. 
In things like this, the C.C.F. leader is 
superb. 

Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Senate leader, 
combines the wisdom of age and poli¬ 
tical sagacity. He is a good anchor man. 
Dr. King was in British Columbia poli¬ 
tics a quarter century ago, graduated to 
Ottawa in the 1920’s, and rose quickly 
to be leader of the Senate. Not spectacu¬ 
lar the Doc is a shrewd politician, a great 
judge of human nature, and a person 
not likely to make any mistakes. 

Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister of 
Justice, is a man who started out to 
learn politics at sixty, after making a 
reputed million at law. St. Laurent is 
brilliant both in English and French. His 
real talent would be international law. 
For instance, he and John Diefenbaker, 
M.P. for Lake Center, and special Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative observer there, 
could sit down and have a real feast of 
reason. Their knowledge of international 
jurisprudence would be so vast and so 
kaleidoscopic as to embarrass the ordi¬ 
nary lawyer. On top of that, St. Laurent 
knows French, naturally, and is a handy 
man to turn a deal with the French, 
the Belgians, or the Latins. 

Mrs. Cora Casselman is a woman with 
a great deal of common sense. Not par¬ 
ticularly aggressive, she has few enemies, 
and this same lack of color also pre¬ 
vents her from having the warm ad¬ 
herents other lady politicians have. By 
contrast with the magnificent oratorical 
skill of Left Winger Dorise Nielsen, or 
the socially entrenched and ladylike 
Senator, Cairine Wilson, who would also 
have graced such an affair, or again, 
violently different from the argumenta¬ 
tive and scolding Agnes McPhail, Mrs. 
Casselman is a splendid choice because 
she represents the inarticulate housewife 
of Canada perfectly. 

Senator Lucien Moraud, French- 
speaking big-time lawyer and business 
man from Quebec province, and the 
French nominee to Frisco from the Sen¬ 
ate, adds ballast. Probably the outstand¬ 
ing business man of the Canadian seven, 
he would be a mighty handy man to 
have around for a number of reasons. 
Senator Moraud might not be spectac¬ 
ular, but he’s a powerhouse of use¬ 
fulness. 

Naturally you cannot mention the 
official delegates, without giving honor¬ 
able mention to Canada’s diplomatic 
Big Three. They are L. R. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington; 
Hume Wrong, brainy, seemingly omnis¬ 
cient counsellor minister and assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State for 
External affairs; and Norman Rob¬ 
ertson, the silent but erudite Under Sec¬ 
retary himself. Canadians should get to 
know these men better, for it is practi¬ 
cally on the shoulders of this extremely 
competent trio that most of Canada’s 
foreign policy rests. I am always an¬ 
noyed that Canadians don’t know these 
brilliant, important, self-effacing men 
better. 

N OW then, how is this San Francisco 
Conference going to come out. Let’s 
start with Britain. Britain is happy 
about the whole thing, because she has 
United States in the league with her, 
this time. Last time, she had to go it 
alone, as France faltered and fell, in 
the middle 1930’s. True, her formal de¬ 
feat was in June, 1940, but she was a 
political liability long before that. 

United States is glad, because she 
wants to be in the new league. She is 
sorry she was not in the other one, but 
realizes that she could not be, at the 
time. Thus you see that politically the 


late President Roosevelt was far more 
clever than Woodrow Wilson. For while 
the brilliant Woodrow took nobody but 
nonentity Republicans to Versailles, 
Roosevelt appointed Senator Vanden- 
burg as the No. 2 on the delegation, and 
the fact is that Vandenburg has become 
the strong man of the American forces. 
Not too far behind him either is Gov¬ 
ernor Harold Stassen of Minnesota, 
touted most frequently as the 1948 
Republican presidential candidate. The 
Republicans, it would seem, are solidly 
behind the new league, and it goes with¬ 
out saying that the Democrats want 
this to succeed. 

Most important, the Yanks don’t want 
to admit failure. They want the new 
League to be stamped “Made in San 
Francisco.” They will therefore make 
sure that the league succeeds; so that 
the Americans can take credit for it. 
Britain will be only too happy to let 
Uncle Sam take all the credit he wants. 

Lastly, on this point, if Britain needs 
United States, it is equally true that 
thinking Americans know that United 
States also needs Britain. 

That brings us around to the Russians. 
Basically, the Russians want a good 
league, were always piqued that they 
were left out of the old one for so long. 
Molotov, when he stopped off at Edmon¬ 
ton airport enroute back to Russia, said 
he was well pleased with the way things 
were going at San Francisco. This he 
said to intimates, and that really means 
something. (Your correspondent has his 
spies everywhere!) 

Russia wants England to bolster her 
in Europe. She can talk all she likes, 
but she could never have flattened the 
Germans, alone. At least the top men in 
the Politburo know it, if the Russian 
man on the street doesn’t. Russia also 
needs both Britain and United States 
in the Pacific. Therefore, she has got 
to strike some kind of deal to stay with 
us. 

Let us now suppose that Russia is 
greedy, hungry, and wants more terri¬ 
tory. What can she want? She will take 
a slice of Poland, and no one will stop 
her. She has already gobbled up Lithu¬ 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia. Then there is 
a chance she will ask for the Dardan¬ 
elles. As far back as 1922, Kemal Atta- 
turk regarded this as a foregone con¬ 
clusion, hence his decision to abandon 
his European capital, and retreat to 
Asia, and found Ankara. 

Russia can take the Dardanelles and 
not get much fight out of Britain or 
United States. We don’t want her to 
have them, but we won’t try to stop her. 

Out on the Pacific, she likely will 
want back, what the Japs grabbed from 
her in 1904. She might also annex some 
part of Manchukuo that the Japs now 
hold. Again, who’s going from Boston 
or Brandon to stop her doing that? 

1 BELIEVE there has been far too 
much talk, and a great deal too much 
deliberately vicious propaganda, about 
Russia. We’ve got to live with Russia, 
and that’s that. As a neighbor, she’s not 
what we have been used to. But she does 
not invade British territory like the 
Germans do, she doesn’t bother English- 
speaking countries, and she seems anxi¬ 
ous only to gather around herself a 
group of satellite soviets. Since any¬ 
thing is better than the political situa¬ 
tion as it existed in Roumania, Bul¬ 
garia and Hungary as far as we were 
concerned, before and during the war, 
it doesn’t seem any concern of ours if 
Stalin decides to keep these countries in 
line. 

Britain played Pontius Pilate in the 
late 1930’s, not perhaps without some 
reason, and washed her hands of every¬ 
thing and everybody in Europe. That 
doesn’t exactly give us a mandate to 
dictate to the Kremlin. Again I come 
back to the theme, that we’ve got to 
get along with Russia. 

If we stop being suspicious, maybe 
we’ll get somewhere. But certain reli¬ 
gious authorities have a lot to be re¬ 
sponsible for, if ( they persistently and 
deliberately and' maliciously fan the 
flames of Soviet suspicion. That’s the 
best formula for World War III we have 
today. 

The big nations have not agreed to 
let themselves be disciplined by the 
other two big powers. That is natural 
enough. I can hardly imagine the Bri¬ 
tish relishing the Russians and Yanks 
coming in to settle what we consider a 
British dispute. This goes the whole 


way round. But to me, this all seems a 
specious argument, an academic case. 
These big countries are not going to 
declare war; they’re out for peace. 

I still insist however, that all this 
fretting about big powers being unwill¬ 
ing to have themselves disciplined is 
a waste of time. What is the use of be¬ 
ing a big power if you can’t be your own 
boss! Again, none of the big powers 
wants any territory that may result in 
a fight. Britain is trying to give away 
colonies and create them into Domin¬ 
ions; the Americans want to get rid of 
much of what they have, away from the 
mainland. Russia, as we pointed out be¬ 
fore, wants nothing that anybody wants 
to fight about. Why then, all the bother 
about covenants and whereases and 
such? 

Finally, and I do mean finally, peace 
never lasts forever. The history books 
prove that. No one really expects that 
San Francisco’s document will outlaw 
war forever. It may however do for us, 
what Waterloo did for Europe. Nobody 
had much taste for fighting for a long 
time after Napoleon found Wellington 
plus Blucher too much for him, and as 
a result, the 19th century in Europe was 
largely a century of peace. 

The Anglican prayer book tells the 
story. It asks: 

“Give us peace in our time, O Lord!” 

Peace in our time—that’s all we can 
ask for, and from San Francisco, peace 
in our time is all we hope for. 



Maximum milk production is 
the aim of every farmer. Max¬ 
imum milk producton is the 
result when dairy cows are fed 
"ALOX", rich in vegetable 
proteins which are 89% 
digestible. "ALOX" is rich 
too in phosphorus and calcium. 
Made from the world's finest 
flax "ALOX" Linseed Oil¬ 
cake Meal develops sturdier, 
healthier cows,produces richer 
milk in greater abundance. 

• Sold by leading dealers everywhere • 


Write for 

FREE “ALOX” FOLDER 
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S Hair 

IpOFF Face 

' Lips...Arms...Legs 

NOW HappyS I had ugly superfluous hair... was 
unloved ... discouraged. Tried many things... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
s, simple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 
thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My FREE 
book, "Howto Overcome Superfluous Hair Problem'* 
explains method. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, 
93-95 Church St., Dept. C jg 0 Toronto, Ontario. 

LEG SORES — ECZEMA 

Successfully relieved by Nurse Denclcer's Ointments. 
Healing while you work. Thousands of satisfied users 
over a quarter century. Free Trial. Nurse Denclcer's 
Remedies, Dept. A., Joyce Sub. P.O., Vancouver, B.C. 


This higher type of 



Widely Used in Canada Among 
Intelligent Women 



Greaseless Suppository Gives 
Hours of Continuous Medication 

Zonitors are very popular among highly 
intelligent and exacting women who for a 
long time have wanted a higher standard of 
antiseptic feminine cleanliness—easier, 
daintier, more convenient— powerfully germ¬ 
icidal yet harmless. 

Thanks to Zonitors—these women no 
longer use weak, homemade mixtures or 
overstrong harmful poisons. 

So Powerful Yet So Harmless 
No Burn—No Smart 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless, snow 
white vaginal suppositories. When inserted, 
they instantly begin to release their power¬ 
ful germicidal properties and continue to do 
so for hours l Yet they are safe to most deli¬ 
cate tissues. Non-irritating, non-poisonous t 

Zonitors actually destroy offending odors 
and immediately kill every germ, they 
touch. Of course it’s not always possible to 
contact all the germs in the tract, but you 
can be sure OF this! No other germicide 
kills reachable germs any faster or more 
thoroughly. Follow easy directions. 

important: Zonitors have the advantage 
of being easily removed by a plain water 
douche without leaving any greasy, sticky 
residue. 



let sent in plain wrapper. Reveals frank 
intimate facta. Zonitors, Dept. CG-1 Ste. 
Therese, Que. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ Prov- 



for Home Curing 


Peace comes at last and our thoughts turn to the soldiers' return and postwar 
living told in leaves from a diary 

By JOAN L. FAWCETT 


Tuesday, April 3, 1945. “When the war 
ends, the serviceman’s first desire will 
be the things he has been dreaming of 
for years: home, family, liberty, civilian 
clothes, the privacy of normal life.” Mr. 
Arthur Bryant wrote that in the Sunday 
Times last week. England is seeing the 
end of the German war getting closer 
each day—any day it may be here with 
us—an almost undreamed of reality. 
And we civilians are terribly anxious 
that the returning serviceman shall not 
find disillusionment this time. This time 
surely with all the memories of the last 
war still in our minds, we shall make a 
success of the peace. Something as vital 
as war must be put in the place of war, 
for Mr. Bryant goes on: “when these 
(his desire for home and family) have 
been satisfied, he may find like his 
predecessor in 1919 that something is 
still lacking. He will miss the comrade¬ 
ship, the strenuous sharing, the sense of 
common purpose which service life, for 
all its hardships, gives and civilian life 
often fails to give. Above all, I believe, 
he will want a chance to render service 
to the community and play some part 
in shaping its affairs.” 

For four years the Forces have been 
taught, alongside the arts of fighting, 
the arts of social life; there have been 
lectures, brain trusts, classes on all 
forms of citizenship, until many thou¬ 
sands of young people are alive mentally 
as they never were before the war and 
they will want to use all this extra alive- 
ness to some purpose. They have also 
been trained to a new understanding 
and appreciation of music, literature 
and the other arts. 

What will be the answer? Mr. Arthur 
Bryant thinks it could be found in the 
Community Centre, which would create 
a “local institutional life transcending 
class and party bounds.” The Minister 
of Education recently recognized the 
need for these Centres, some of which 
were already in being before the war, 
and “has accepted responsibility for 
their provision.” Englishmen are good 
at this kind of club life but in modern 
times there has been little chance to 
practise it but now “the widespread de¬ 
sire to commemorate our war effort in 
some form that may assist the return¬ 
ing soldier as well as honor the dead 
suggests a way in which community 
centres could spring out of the Armis¬ 
tice.” 

This is an opportunity to be grasped 
and made the most of, for if it passes 
it will be a long time before we are all 
so keyed up for communal effort as we 
are at the moment. And we are used 
to all pulling together for an impersonal 
purpose now, which is not normally the 
way. Peace is in the air and we are all 
poised to heave sighs of relief and re¬ 
lease, and to join with our fellowmen in 
rejoicing. 

Last night the farmer’s wife from 
across the road came knocking at the 
door, asking if we did not think that it 
was time we all got together and plan¬ 
ned for the village peace-day holiday, 
that we have been told we shall get as 
soon as the Governments have decided 
that organized resistance is over in 
Germany. Nobody wants to give up their 
war effort or to settle to peace before the 
time, but it is, I think, a right idea for 
unless some sort of plan is in being 
there will be so little time later that 
the day will perhaps pass unsung. 

She suggested that we should have a 
meeting next Monday evening and pool 
all our ideas. We are going to suggest 
having sports and amusements in the 
garden with perhaps races for the older 
children in the field, and cakes, ices, 
beer and tea free for everyone. Followed 
in the evening by a dance in the village 


room. We should all contribute some¬ 
thing out of our rations towards the 
food and I believe we can get an extra 
ration of such difficult things as sugar 
and tea from the food office. 

In the meantime we are shorter of 
food and clothing in England than at 
any time during the war. Actually it is 
difficult to notice many signs of either 
shortage in the shops yet but we are 
assured by the papers that it is true 
and we must go carefully. We have 
shipped so much of our food supplies 
and clothing to liberated Europe. Our 
present 24 clothing coupons which came 
into use on February 1 have to last until 
the end of August instead of July as 
they would normally have done. This 
does not give you much headway when 
you consider that a coat and skirt or a 
long coat takes 18, a cotton dress 7, a 
vest or pants 3 each, fully fashioned 
stockings, when you can get them, 3, 
and shoes 7. You can get unfashioned 
stockings at 1 !4 coupons a pair, which 
most of us are coming to. They really 
fit all but the thinnest of legs if you 
wash them after every other wearing. 
And we are getting quite clever at mak¬ 
ing clothes out of other things besides 
the customary yards of material. I made 
myself quite a smart black evening 
skirt from a satin bedspread I once 
bought in my wilder, younger days and 
never used. The only food that has gone 
off the market by order lately is rice. 
The dear old English rice pudding looks 
like changing its status from the main¬ 
stay of the children’s lunch to a luxury 
dish for the lucky few with a well- 
stocked cupboard. As a compensation 
oranges come in regularly and we have 
been told that there may be some 
bananas! 


• Glamourous women know the 
secret of beautiful hair. FIRST ... 
hair must be clean. SECOND . ; : 
hair must be healthy. Evan Wil¬ 
liams Shampoo cleanses as it 
nourishes as it beautifies ... leaves 
your hair aglow with shining 
lustre, sparkling with the magic 
of enchanting highlights. Two 
types: "Camomile'' for fair hair, 
“Ordinary” for dark hair. 


Let us help you find real happiness. Join our old reliable, 
dub. 42 years of dependable, confidential service. Corre¬ 
spondents most everywhere. Many with means, seeking con* 
genial mates. Proven results. Photos, descriptions free. 

STANDARD CLUB, BOX C-5 GRAYS LAKE, ILL 


START HOME BUSINESS 


You can earn big money at home making 
statuary, plaques, art goods, novelties, sou¬ 
venirs, concrete pottery, garden furniture, 
artificial marble flooring, liquid marble. 
Make your own flexible molds ror few cents 
eacii. Our easy to understand Instructions 
tell you bow. Write for valuable Folder Free. 

CREATIVE PUBLISHERS, Glencoe 9, Illinois 


Thursday, April 5, 1945. A sale at the 
vicarage today. The vicar died some 
time ago and now the family are leaving 
and are selling their surplus furniture. 
It was all out on the lawn looking 
strangely naked and despondent in the 
sunshine. Crowds of people came from 
all over the country in carts and on 
bicycles and a few in cars. A sale is a 
big attraction, now that there is so little 
new furniture to be had. I was looking 
for beds. For when we return to our 
own home after six years of war, we 
shan’t have enough things to sleep on. 
When I came here to my father I had 
only the one small girl sleeping in a 
cot, now there are two large children 
both needing a good sized bed. However 
there was nothing that I liked well 
enough to make it worth struggling 
through the crowd of eager people 
until I could catch the auctioneer’s eye 
and bid more than six pounds. Both 
the single beds fetched this and the 
double one quite a bit more. A carved 
oak table fetched £30, an upholstered 
chair £5, a set of bathroom fittings £25, 
and a ponytrap with rubber tires £45. 

The vicarage itself is a large bare 
house, designed for the days of servants 
and large families. For the next year 
the C.O. from the Aerodrome and his 
young wife are renting it and are going 
to live in part of it. They have been 
searching the neighborhood for months 
looking for somewhere to live—just 
themselves and their baby daughter— 
but with no success until they heard of 
this place. As they say, philosophically, 
the summer is coming and they will have 
a garden and can forget the rooms they 
aren’t living in and the vast larders 
and cellars that they won’t need. Houses 
are a major problem in England just 
now and even those there are to be had 
are getting a bit delapidated after six 
years of no decorating or refurnishing. 

Turn to page 68 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eliglbles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


rt! Jrom mu l tli! I* ML! HILL 

A 12-month Insurance policy guar¬ 
antees complete satisfaction ror your 
furs while in “Rose” storage vaults. 
Further details from “Rose” at Sas¬ 
katoon or Regina. 

/r . /> LIMITED 


/friAurTim 


What about 

TOUR future?< 


With business booming, this 
is good time to get estab- ^ 
lished in a Rawleigh busi- % 
ness of your own with no ■ 
priorities or shortages to ■ 
worry about. You need no 
experience and can use our M 
capital. M 

Write RAWLEIGH’S 

Dept. F-93-FBC Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Countrywoman 


Listeners 

By Patrick Moreland 
On a night when fireflies come 
Glimmering up the wooded hill, 

In a moon-bewildered hush 
I can hear the whippoorwill. 

Someone I have never seen 
Something I have never heard 
Listens with me in a wood 
To the heartbreak of a bird. 

I meant to do my work today 

But a brown bird sang in an apple tree 

And all the leaves were calling me 

And the wind went sighing over the land 

Tossing the grasses to and fro 

And a rainbow held out its shining hand. 

So what could I do but laugh and go. 

—Richard Gallienne. 

“I have an understanding with the hills at evening 
when the slanting radiance fills their hollows, and 
the great winds let them be, and they are quiet and 
look down on me.”—from After Sunset, by Grace 
Hazzard Conkling. 

Miss Christmas in Canada 


Visitor expresses gratitude of British 
women for many gifts sent 
from Canada 

By AMY J. ROE 

educational factor in developing for its members 
skills, crafts, household jobbery, music and drama. 
When food has been strictly rationed and in short 
supply housewives had the hard task of feeding the 
family and helping to keep them healthy. The W.I. 
helped by spreading ideas on how it is possible to eke 
out rationed food. Through the jam and meat pie 
schemes they have been of direct and important aid. 
In Scotland the W.I. had a wartime van going about 
giving instruction on the growing and storing and 
cooking of food. It did such a good job that the 
government took over the van and continued the idea. 

“The social cup of tea served at meetings is an out¬ 
ward and visible sign of inner and spiritual grace. 
The members come from many different types of 
home. The lady from the mansion and the working 
woman are members in equal standing. Three mem¬ 
bers of the Royal family, the Queen Mother, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Princess Elizabeth are Women’s 
Institute members. 


on behalf of the Federated Women’s Institute of 
England and Wales of a beautifully illustrated, hand 
bound leather book, with a message from Lady Den¬ 
ham, D.B.E. “We ask the Women’s Institutes of Can¬ 
ada to accept this book in appreciation of all the 
kindness and sympathy which they have shown to 
us during the years of the war.” Along with the book 
was another from the Scottish W.I. also beautifully 
bound and in cream leather. These books and some 
of the handicraft accompanying them will likely 
travel across Canada and be seen by members in each 
of the provinces. 

Saving Child Life 

HE evidence is piling up of what can be done to save 
the lives of infants and mothers through proper 
diet and care. It has been accumulating swiftly during 
war years. Perhaps it is because so many millions of 
men and women have faced death and starvation that 
we have become acutely aware of those things which 
affect the renewal of life, as reflected in the saving of 
mothers and babies. 

Mien Wilkinson, speaking over the radio in May, from 
San Francisco, where she was attending the World 
Security Conference, illustrated this point from the 
experience of her own constituency. She is member of 
the British House of Commons for Jarrow and is 


A WELCOME visitor to this country during the 
past month was Miss Mizabeth Christmas, who 
, came bringing a special message of thanks from 
the Women’s Institutes of England, Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland to the Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Canada. Miss Christmas made a flying trip, 
crossing from east coast to the west by airplane at 
the end of April, and making short stops ranging 
from four days to less than a week in each province 
as she worked her way eastward again. Her trip was 
under the auspices of the Wartime Information Board, 
in collaboration with the Federated Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Canada. 

Her stay was all too short. The time she had here 
was packed with travel and meetings. But in spite of 
the shortness of her visit and all the busyness con¬ 
nected with keeping up to the schedule for her, she 
made many new and warm friends. They have a mem¬ 
ory of a charming and vivid personality. She identified 
herself quickly and easily with the groups, both rural 
and urban, with which she met. Her sincerity and 
eager interest in Canada and Canadians brought a 
quick response wherever she went. It is a matter of 
regret that even larger numbers of women in this 
country could not have had the opportunity to meet 
and hear her; that she was not able to stay long 
enough to attend the provincial spring conferences. 
She expressed the wish that she might be able to drop 
in to a local meeting of a W.I. here and see for herself 
just how the meetings are conducted. She took time 
out on a long motor drive in Manitoba to visit a one- 
room rural school, Grand Valley near Brandon, to 
chat with the teacher and the pupils—a day I suspect 
which will live long in the memory of the teacher 
and her 20 pupils. 

“It is touching that you have tried to share our 
experiences. You have done so much for us. I hope 
that when the war is over that a long book will be 
written telling just all you have done,” she said in 
speaking of the many gifts sent by members of the 
W.I. to Britain during the dark war years; gifts of 
jam, garden seeds, blankets, quilts, clothing, articles 
of comfort and even sums of money for those whose 
homes had been bombed out. She paid high tribute 
to what Canada had done in its vast shipments of 
grain, meat, cheese, eggs and milk and to the way 
that the production of these vital foodstuffs had been 
increased in spite of shortages of labor on the farms. 

The Women’s Institute idea was transplanted from 
Canada, the first local being formed in Wales in 1915. 
There are now over 600,000 members in 5,870 branches 
in England and Wales. There are over 900 Scottish 
rural W.I.’s and many branches in Northern Ireland. 
The Institutes in Britain do not now receive govern¬ 
ment grants of money. The newest local is probably 
one formed recently at Trinidad. Malta has been 
making enquiries concerning organizing one. 

“With us,” said Elizabeth Christmas, “the W.I. is 
a centre of stability. When things were the blackest, 
just after Dunkerque, it was most heartening to drop 
into a meeting and find the members engaged in plan¬ 
ning a conference eleven months hence. The W.I. is 
doing much to make democracy really function—it 
is something more than theory. It is working for the 
betterment of the rural community, thinking of im¬ 
provements in health, plumbing, the planning of 
better meals and other such practical matters. It is an 


Miss Christmas told of co-operative effort on the 
part of members in such things as making potato 
market baskets, in making several thousands of fur- 
lined coats for Russian sailors. There was the Jam 
Scheme, whereby over 6,000 tons of jam had been 
made from fruit which otherwise might have gone 
to waste because its owners either did not have the 
help or the necessary sugar to preserve it. The W.I. 
took over the work, were granted extra sugar and then 
sold the jam to local stores, from where it was bought 
back by members on a point value (20 points to a 
pint). The Rural Meat Pie Scheme was another 
successful enterprise. Volunteers did the work once a 
week. The pies were sold for 4d. and helped to eke 
out the all-too-short meat ration. 

She explained in detail the system of rationing 
and pointed with pride to the fact that ration coupons 
had always been honored in Britain. It took two 
forms: 1, Basic—dealing with meat, fats, cheese, 
sugar; 2, Points—covering almost all other foods, 
clothing, household linens and soap. Bread and dried 
foods (when you could get the latter) were practically 
the only foods not rationed. The national wheatmeal 
loaf is made from about an 80 per cent extraction 
flour “rather grubby looking but highly nourishing.” 
There are no synthetic vitamins added now, although 
there were formerly. 

A highlight of Miss Christmas’ stay in Quebec was 
the presentation by her to the officers of the F.W.I.C. 



Miss Elizabeth Christmas, general organizer of the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes of England and Wales. 


Parliamentary Secretary to Hon. Herbert Morrison, 
Minister of Home Security. She is also secretary for 
the Distributive and Allied Workers. She pointed out 
that the death rate for infants in the poorer districts 
of Jarrow before the war had been as high as 369 per 
1,000 births, while in the better parts it had been 68 
per 1,000. 

The infant mortality rate for England in 1943 stood 
at 54 per 1,000 living births—an all-time low. The 
policy wisely adopted and carefully carried out in spite 
of rationing and short supplies, of providing adequate 
milk, eggs, cheese, fruit and vitamins for expectant 
and nursing mothers and babies has gone far to bring 
these encouraging results. 

No Project Too Small 

By Peg Deeder 

R EHABILITATION Planning Councils all over Can¬ 
ada are energetically working toward securing 
postwar jobs for everyone. The work being accom¬ 
plished is inspiring, and gives us true cause for hope. 
Now, more than ever before in our history, is each 
individual called upon to use his brains. None of us 
can afford to sit complacently back and “let George 
do it.” Neither can we afford to give way to pessimism, 
and scoff at those who are buckling down to the job 
of reconstruction. 

Women, in the postwar era, are destined to play a 
great part in the preservation of peace, which can 
only be maintained if all the peoples of the earth are 
happy and prospering. No constructive plan is un¬ 
worthy of consideration, no matter how small it may 
appear in the vast, over-all picture. Here is what 
some women in one small rural area are doing about it. 

Mrs. Benton, who lives on a chicken ranch, has 
an industry all blueprinted, and is just waiting until 
the materials she needs are available. You see, Mrs. 
Benton makes delicious mayonnaise, and after the 
war she intends to manufacture it for the trade, right 
in her own kitchen. She says, “Why should our local 
storekeepers import salad dressing from hundreds of 
miles away, when folks like mine so well? I can employ 
a girl or two to start, and who knows? Maybe my 
little business will grow until I employ many people. 
It has been done, you know!” 

Mrs. Hanson, her neighbor, is not to be outdone. 
She has a large berry garden, and she intends to start 
a jam and jelly factory. “Berries in this country go 
to waste by the tons,” she says. “I’d like to know why 
we can’t make jams and jellies as good as anything 
on the market. Folks say I make the best black cur¬ 
rant jam they ever tasted. I’ve got a canning outfit 
and I’ll put up a good product. Sure it will be small 
to start, but I’ll wager the business will grow to in¬ 
clude many of the fruit growers of the district, and 
provide jobs for a lot of people.” 

Mrs. Douglas, an elderly woman, makes delicious old 
country cheese for her family on the dairy ranch. 
She has talked the family into the idea of putting this 
product on the market. “If the business expands we 
can employ a number of people,” they say. 

A widow with five children, Mrs. Spencer, has four 
acres of rich land. She intends to raise bulbs and 
flower seeds. 

Mary Harkin, just out of high school, has taken 
a dressmaking course. She intends to open a shop in 
the village. Continued on page 70 
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NEW BLOOD FOR CANADA 



KATHLEEN STRANGE 


Typical of future new citizens of 
Canada: (/) English wife of Canadian 
soldier serving in Italy, on her way 
to Calgary, ( 2 ) Before leaving London, 
wife and son of C.A.S.C. private being 
interviewed by a medical officer. 
Director of the Canadian IViDes Bureau, 
(J) A young newcomer gets his first 
view of his Manitoba aunt, while his 
English mother fondly looks on. Her 
husband, a Canadian sergeant-major, 
was killed in action at Melfa River 
Crossing. (4) David, son of Scottish 
mother and Canadian soldier, takes a 
serious view of his new home. (5) On 
their way to Saskatchewan, the English 
wife of a navyman, now in the Pacific, 
treats her son to his first cone. 


T HE scene is the special reception 
room of a big mid-western Cana¬ 
dian railway depot. The time, 
early morning of a winter’s day. 
A little crowd of men and women are 
anxiously waiting. All at once a train 
rumbles into the station overhead. The 
waiting people grow more tense. You 
could hear a pin drop. 

Suddenly a soldier appears at the door. 
He carries a baby in his arms. Behind 
him is a timid, tired-looking girl. 

“Jones!” calls out the soldier. “Mrs. 
A. M. Jones!” 

An elderly man and woman rush 
forward. The girl stares at them uncer¬ 
tainly for a moment and they stare back 
at her. Then smiles break over their 
faces. The man takes the baby from the 
soldier and commences to fondle it. The 
woman gathers the girl into her arms. 

"So you’re my new daughter Marian!” 
she cries. “Welcome to Canada, my 
dear!” 

Soon they are talking and laughing 
together like old friends. 

Again the soldier calls out a name. 
“Adams! Mrs. R. B. Adams!” 

Some more people run forward and 
greet another young woman. 

The soldier calls more names, one 
after the other, and the same warm wel¬ 
come takes place. Soon the quietness 
is all gone. There is a constant buzz of 
conversation, little shrieks of laughter, 
and here and there a few tears. 

These new arrivals are British girls 
who have come to make new homes in 
Canada as the wives of our Canadian 
fighting men. Similar groups are arriv¬ 
ing in this country from Britain almost 
every week. Many of the young women 
will live in our Canadian cities and 
towns. A large number, however, are 
destined for farm homes, some of these 
farms being situated in the thinly 
populated districts of our prairies. 


It is reported that around three thou¬ 
sand of these British brides, accom¬ 
panied by over two thousand of their 
young children, have already arrived in 
Canada out of the some twenty-five 
thousand British girls who have married 
Canadian service personnel since the 
war began. 

Much more is being done for the 
British brides of Canadian lads in this 
present war than was done for the 
British girls who married Canadians 
during World War No. 1. 

/\NCE a British bride announces her 
desire to proceed to Canada, she is 
given every opportunity, before leaving 
the Old Land, to become familiar with 
the conditions of life that await her 
here. Clubs of wives of service personnel 
have sprung up all over the United 
Kingdom; classes and lectures are regu¬ 
larly held; pamphlets and booklets of 
information and advice are widely dis¬ 
tributed. There is also the Canadian 
Wives’ Bureau, which was recently cre¬ 
ated at Canadian Military Headquarters 
in London. Here two trained social serv¬ 
ice or welfare workers—both Canadians 
who have resided in the United King¬ 
dom for some time—are employed and 
a close liaison is maintained with nu¬ 
merous British boards and organizations. 
It is interesting to note, in this connec¬ 
tion, that Lady Tweedsmuir, widow of 
our former Governor-General, has for 
some time headed one of the Committees 
working to assist the British war brides. 
Lady Tweedsmuir has done much use¬ 
ful and valuable work in helping to pre¬ 


pare the girls for the life they will lead 
in Canada. 

The actual mechanics of getting a 
British war bride over to this country 
are complicated, and many of the details 
connected therewith cannot, for security 
reasons, be told. An interesting story 
could be written about the pre-embarka¬ 
tion “red tape” alone. So much of this 
has to be untied before the prospective 
passenger to Canada is able to leave 
her own shores. She must first show her 
marriage certificate; she must then 
successfully pass a medical examina¬ 
tion; and, perhaps most important of 
all, she must produce a letter or cable 
giving satisfactory evidence that she 
has a definite place to go to in Canada, 
where she will be made welcome and 
properly taken care of and so on and so 
forth. 

In transporting these British brides, 
the government does the best it can un¬ 
der the difficult conditions of war. It 
gives them free passage from their own 
homes in Great Britain to their final 
destinations in Canada. It does, however, 
warn them quite frankly and earnestly 
at the outset of the possible dangers and 
discomforts they may have to endure 
en route, particularly on the voyage 
over. 

Voyaging across the sea to Canada in 
wartime is far from being the pleasur¬ 
able experience it often was in peace¬ 
time. Liners have now been stripped 
down to bare essentials, in order to make 
room for berths, and yet more berths, so 
that the largest possible number of 
“bodies” may be conveyed from one shore 


to the other in the shortest possible time. 

“And we certainly were ‘bodies’ all 
right,” one newcomer wryly remarked, 
when she was telling me about her own 
trip. “Indeed, we expected to be ‘corpses’ 
by the time we got across. Ours was a 
veritable nightmare voyage. We were 
crowded into stuffy, blacked-out cabins. 
There was no possibility for exercise or 
entertainment. We had to carry our life¬ 
belts around with us all the time and we 
had to attend lifeboat drill no matter 
how we felt. And I can tell you,” she 
added, with a reminiscent shudder, “most 
of us felt awful! We were all deathly 
sick not only because of the rough 
weather—and it was one of the stormi¬ 
est trips of the year—but because most 
of us were worn out from excitement, 
anxiety and tension even before we 
started.” 

\TO discrimination is made on account 
of the rank of the girl’s husband. 
Each must take her chance on the ac¬ 
commodation available. 

Occasionally a husband and wife man¬ 
age to travel on the same ship. But it is 
usually apart, husband “bunking in” 
with his fellow service men and the wife 
with her sister brides. 

One young woman, between tears and 
laughter, recently confided to me: “My 
own voyage over was really my honey¬ 
moon, you know. But a fine honeymoon 
it turned out to be! My husband and I 
were both horribly seasick, and we only 
saw each other for brief periods when 
Jim was able to get a special pass to 
visit me!” 

“It seemed like heaven when we at 
last reached ‘the promised land’,” com¬ 
mented another girl. “We soon found 
that our troubles were more or less over. 
Everything was so beautifully arranged. 
Before disembarking we were assembled 
with our children on the ship and were 


Wives and children of our overseas men find warm 
welcome in Canadian hearts and homes 
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AND INCOME TAX 


T HE following announcement will help to clarify the 
relationship between Family Allowances and Income 
Tax credits for dependent children. Family Allowances are 
payable from July 1st, 1945, and the registration of children 
is now taking place. 

The Family Allowances Act was designed to help equalize 
opportunities for all children, and when the Act was passed, 
Parliament approved the principle that there should be no 
duplication of benefits by way of Family Allowances and 
Income Tax credits for the same child. An amendment to 
the Income War Tax Act will be made to deal with this 
duplication. In the meantime, however, the Government 


proposes, for the last six months of 1945 during which 
Family Allowances are payable, to remove duplication by 
adjusting the income tax credits received for children. 

It is natural that parents in the low income groups will be 
expected to receive maximum benefits from Family Allow¬ 
ances. Partial benefits will be received, however, by parents 
with incomes up to $3,000. 

The table below shows the effect of the adjustments which 
the Government has decided to make. For convenience and 
simplicity the benefits received by each income group are 
shown as a per cent of the Family Allowances received. 
The table shows: 


TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF ADJUSTMENT FOR 1945 


AMOUNT OF 
TAXABLE INCOME 




Not 

over 

$1200 

Over $1200 

but 

not 

over 

1400 

“ 1400 

ff 

ft 

ft 

1600 

“ 1600 

ft 

ff 

ft 

1800 

“ 1800 

ft 

ff 

ff 

2000 

“ 2000 

If 

ff 

ff 

2200 

“ 2200 

ft 

ff 

ft 

2400 

“ 2400 

If 

ff 

ft 

2600 

“ 2600 

ff 

ff 

ft 

2800 

“ 2800 
“ 3000 

ff 

ff 

ff 

3000 


Percent by which taxpayers will benefit 
from Family Allowances in addition to 
present income tax credits, for 1945. 



100% 



90% 

of 


80% 

the 


70% 

actual 


60% 

Family 


50% 

Allowances 


40% 

received 


30% 

in the 


20% 

year 


10% 

1945. 


0% 



NOTE:—This table applies to married persons and others having the status of married persons for income 
tax purposes. For the relatively small number of single persons supporting children and not having married 
status for income tax purposes, and for members of the Armed Forces, special tables can be obtained from 
the Regional Director of Family Allowances in each provincial capital. 


(a) Heads of families receiving incomes in 
1945 of $1200 or less will benefit to the extent 
of the full amount of the Family Allowances 
received. As they are not required to pay in¬ 
come tax, there is no duplication to remove. 

( b ) Heads of families receiving incomes in 
1945 in excess of $1200, but not in excess of 
$3,000, will in effect retain the full value of 
their present income tax credits and in addi¬ 
tion a percentage of the actual Family Allow¬ 
ances received. 

(c) Heads of families with incomes in excess 
of $3,000 will retain their full income tax 
credits for children if they do not receive 
Family Allowances. These taxpayers may, how¬ 
ever, apply for Family Allowances to protect 
themselves against a possible decrease in 
income at a later date which might bring them 
into a lower income range where they would 
benefit from Family Allowances. In such cases 
if the income remains in excess of $3,000, the 
income tax credits for children would be re¬ 
duced by the full amount of Family Allow¬ 
ances received. 


NOTE THESE TWO EXAMPLES 

Family with two children, ages 6 
and 8, with total income during 1945 
of $1200. 

TOTAL FOR SIX MONTHS OF 1945 
First Child . . $36.00 

Second Child . 36.00 

- $72.00 

As this family does not benefit by way 
of income tax credits, it receives and 
keeps the full amount as stated above. 


Family with two children, ages 6 
and 8, with total income during 1945 
of $1950. 

TOTAL FOR SIX MONTHS OF 1945 
First Child . . $36.00 

Second Child . 36.00 

- $72.00 

Amount returnable, being 

loss of income tax credits 28.80 

Amount retained (60%, 

see table) .... $43.20 


Family Allowances will be 
paid in full 

In all cases, those who apply for and are 
eligible to receive Family Allowances will 
receive them in full, month by month. See 
scale below: 

SCALE OF MONTHLY ALLOWANCES 
FOR THE FIRST FOUR CHILDREN 

For each child 

Under 6.$5.00 

From 6 to 9 (inclusive) . 6.00 

From 10 to 12 (inclusive) . 7.00 
From 13 to 15 (inclusive) . 8.00 

Where there are more than four child¬ 
ren under 16 in the family, the monthly 
allowance for each child after the 
fourth will be reduced in accordance 
with the provisions of the Family 
Allowances Act. 

As far as is possible, to take care of the 
adjustments necessary to avoid duplication 
of benefits, current income tax deductions 
at the source will be adjusted to take into 
account the new situation when Family 
Allowance payments commence. This will 
avoid placing an awkward burden on the 
taxpayers at the end of the year. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES ARE 
NOT TAXABLE 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the 
income ranges used in the table above refer to 
taxable income, and any amounts received as 
Family Allowances should not therefore be 
included in calculating income for this purpose 
because Family Allowances are not taxable. 

Family Allowances are also additional to 
dependents’ allowances for servicemen’s fami¬ 
lies and military pensions. 

For children registered after July 1st, 1945, 
Family Allowances will be paid as from the 
month following the month when registration 
is made. Family Allowances are not paid 
retroactively. 


REGISTER NOW! 

If you intend to apply for Family 
Allowances, but have not already done 
so, please complete and mail Family 
Allowances Registration Form. Forms 
may be obtained at the nearest post 
office. 



Published under the authority of Hon. BROOKE CLAXTON, Minister, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa 
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Girls! Do you suffer from 

NERVOUS TENSION 


On 'CERTAIN DAYS’ 

Of the Month 

0 9 9 0 9 
• • • • • 

Do functional periodic disturbances 
cause you to feel nervous, so rest¬ 
less, jittery, highstrung, perhaps 
tired,“dragged out”—at such times? 

Then don’t delay! Try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to 
relieve such symptoms. Pinkham’s 
Compound is one of the most effec¬ 
tive medicines for this purpose. 

Pinkham’s Compound is what is 
known as a uterine sedative because 
it has a soothing effect on one of 
woman’s most important organs. 



and herbs (plus Vitamin Bi). It 
helps nature. A very sensible 
thing to do! 


It is made from wholesome roots 


a it is maue in 


Buy a bottle of Lydia Pinkham’s 
Compound today. Just see if you’re 
not delighted with results. Follow 
label directions. 


f cUa £.(Pvn&Aamb 


VEGETABLE 

COMPOUND 



lt*s Safe to- 

by mail 

at EATON’S 

yES, it is indeed safe to shop Toy mail—and convenient 
too. As you look through the pages of your Eaton 
Catalogue you will find the items clearly marked and 
attractively presented; truly no effort has been spared to 
make your shopping both pleasant and profitable. 

And it is gratifying to remember that the goods therein 
are backed by the Eaton Guarantee, “Goods satisfactory, 
or money refunded, including shipping charges.” If for 
any reason you are not satisfied with merchandise received 
from Eaton’s you may exchange it, or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 

When making out your order form please consult the 
Yellow Pages of your Eaton Catalogue for simple directions 
—thus enabling our Sales people to fill it correctly, and 
assuring yourself of fast, efficient service. 

"The Store for Young Canada" 
nr. EATON 

WINNIPEG CANADA 



put through the necessary immigration 
tests—that is, we had a medical, our 
passports were examined, and so forth. 
Our children were fitted with tags, which 
gave each one’s name and destination, 
its feeding schedule, and notes of any 
special care required. Then we were 
given our railroad tickets and berth and 
meal tickets for the train. What a thrill 
it was, when finally we got off the ship, 
to set foot for the first time on Canadian 
soil!” 

The wives are met at the foot of the 
gangway by a detail of army and air 
force, who carry their babies and their 
hand baggage for them. 

“The Red Cross people came and re¬ 
lieved us of our children,” another young 
wife volunteered. “They took them to 
the Red Cross Port Service Rooms, 
where they washed, changed and fed 
the babies and amused the older chil¬ 
dren with toys, crayons and books, and 
gave them milk and biscuits. All this 
permitted us mothers to go below to have 
our luggage checked and passed through 
the customs.” 

The soldiers and airmen then carry 
the children and the hand baggage to 
the train and help the women to find 
their berths on the pullman. There are 
V.A.D.’s on the train equipped with 
hampers of extra clothes (many of the 
children are improperly clad to meet the 
rigors of our winter weather), medical 
supplies, playing cards, cigarettes and 
toys. All of this certainly helps to make 
the train trip more pleasant and com¬ 
fortable for the newcomers. 

In Montreal the Red Cross Society has 
set up a nursery and a special rest room 
and welcome canteen for the conveni¬ 
ence of the mothers who are passing 
through. Red Cross workers, in fact, 
meet the young women at all the big 
centres en route and at least one VA.D. 
accompanies them right across Canada. 
All the girls realize that they owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Canadian Red 
Cross Society for its fine work on their 
behalf. 

These newcomers to Canada react to 
their new environment in interesting 
ways. One and all are excited at being 
here and almost all are delighted with 
this country—at first! 

They marvel at the bright lights and 
the safety of our big cities—“It’s so won¬ 
derful! No blackouts! No bombs!” They 
are struck with the abundance and 
variety of our food—“The oranges! The 
bananas! The ice cream!” They are 
thrilled at the prospect of being able 
to buy clothes and cosmetics without 
coupons—“Now I can get a completely 
new outfit!” They are charmed, too, by 
the spontaneous friendliness they meet 
on every hand—“Canadian people are 
so hospitable! I hadn’t been in Canada 
any time at all before I felt right at 
home!” 

This initial excitement and satisfac¬ 
tion usually lasts for about a week. 
Then the young women begin to settle 
down—and their spirits often begin to 
go down, too. 

Settling down and adjusting oneself 
to new conditions is a difficult process 
even under normal circumstances. In 
wartime, and in a strange land, it is 
often a most trying experience. 
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It must be remembered that for most 
of these British newcomers Canada is 
almost like a “foreign” country. They 
may speak the same language as the 
Canadians, but they soon find that many 
things are completely new to them. 
Then the majority of these British 
wives do not even have their husbands 
with them, to introduce them to their 
new families and to the Canadian way 
of life. 

Almost all of them, too, will have to 
dwell, at least for some time, in their 
husbands’ homes. There, as a rule, they 
have but little contact with young people 
of their own age. They are thrown into 
contact instead with people of another 
generation and often of another sphere 
of life. The story is told, for instance, 
of one young English girl who married 
a Canadian lad from a Mennonite 
family. The husband was killed and his 
parents sent for the young widow to 
come to live with them in western Can¬ 
ada. The girl arrived on the husband’s 
farm to find that his people spoke only 
German and still lived in the severe, 
old-world fashion of their sect. It is 
inevitable, of course, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, that “in-law trouble” de¬ 
velops in many cases. No wonder that 
the social service people in most big 
cities are kept busy trying to find homes, 
or even rooms, out of Canada’s acute 
housing shortage, for those young wo¬ 
men who “simply can’t get along with 
Joe’s folks,” and who want, at any cost, 
to be “on their own.” 

Y OUNG women going to live on prairie 
farms will undoubtedly have special 
problems of their own to contend with. 
Many of them are quite unfamiliar with 
farm life of any sort and, despite what 
they may have been told about it, Cana¬ 
dian farm life will come as somewhat of 
a shock to most of them. A few will 
face extreme loneliness and hardship; 
almost all will face much hard work. 

In many of our country districts kind- 
hearted Canadian women have al¬ 
ready appointed themselves as “foster 
mothers” or “big sisters,” to look after 
these British wives who have come to 
live among them and to help them to 
learn Canadian ways of farm life. They 
will be needing help and advice for a 
long time to come. 

An interesting venture in Winnipeg, 
which it is hoped will help the new¬ 
comers to settle down, and which might 
well be copied in every city in Canada, 
is the British Wives’ Club. This organ¬ 
ization offers a pleasant meeting place 
for the young women, enables them to 
become acquainted with other girls in 
like circumstances to themselves, and 
provides them with an effective safety 
valve for pent-up emotions and energies. 
Speakers on Canadian topics regularly 
address the club and so the members are 
able to learn more about Canada. They 
are also already working for the Cana¬ 
dian war effort and intend to assist in 
community welfare projects even after 
the war is over. Blood donor groups have 
been formed, knitting for the Red Cfoss 
is under way, and plans for holding 
social affairs have been made. 

An interesting feature of this club, 
which should particularly interest rural 



E ATO N S 


After eight months in hospital after bailing out over the African desert, a Manitoba 
Flight-Lt., his English wife and son are home. 
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wives, Is the country membership. In 
order that British girls living in isolated 
districts may have the benefit of the 
club, each city member has adopted 
one country member, keeping her in¬ 
formed of the activities of the club and 
performing for her any services, such as 
shopping, etc., that the country member 
may require. 

One hears some complaints, among 
Canadians, about the British girls “pick¬ 
ing off” our men. Well, I do not think 
myself that the Canadian girls have 
much to worry about on this score. They 
have done quite a little “picking off” 
themselves—among the British, the Aus¬ 
tralian, the New Zealand and the Amer¬ 
ican boys who have been stationed here! 
The whole problem, indeed, seems to cut 
many ways. It is said that over fifty 
thousand young women of different na¬ 
tionalities, in different parts of the 
world, have already applied for trans¬ 
portation to the various home countries 
of the service men they have married 
in this war. A pretty fair exchange, it 
may be found to be, all around. 

A few of our lads, it might be men¬ 
tioned, have also found brides in such 
countries as Iceland, Holland, Belgium 
and Liberated France. Our government, 
however, makes it rather difficult for its 
service men to marry foreign girls. The 
“red tape” to be cut in these cases is so 
great that all but the most persevering 
quickly become discouraged, and so it is 


considered that many marriages that 
might not have much chance of suc¬ 
ceeding are forestalled. 

Some people worry about the future 
of these marriages between our Cana¬ 
dian boys and the girls of other lands. 
They recall the old adage that to marry 
in haste is often to repent at leisure. 

That there will be some hasty and ill- 
considered unions there is no doubt. But 
then, we have these in peacetime also. 
We have to take into account the fact 
that the urgency of war inevitably 
speeds up marriages and that courtships 
are often telescoped from months into 
weeks and even into days. So far as 
these Canadian-British marriages are 
concerned, however, in talking with 
many of the young women who have 
already arrived, I find that the majority 
of them had known their husbands for 
quite some time before being married. 
Some of the young couples have already 
been married for several years—and the 
marriages are still going strong! 

The British girls, who are undertaking 
the job of wifehood and motherhood in 
a new and strange land, are all most 
worthy of our warmest understanding 
and tolerance, our deepest friendship 
and help. Let us see to it that we each 
and everyone of us do our part to make 
the way easier for them and for the 
future generation of good Canadian 
citizens of whom they will be the 
mothers. 



Chocolate in the Menu 


There are many ways in which to use this nutritious food 


C HOCOLATE is an old favorite in 
Canadian menus and may be 
used in a variety of dishes. It is 
obtained from the seeds of the 
cacao trees which flourish in Mexico, 
the West Indies and South America. 
The roasted seeds are ground at a con¬ 
stant temperature and the resulting 
liquid is molded into cake chocolate. 
Some types of chocolate have dried milk, 
sugar, cocoa butter and flavoring added 
before they are molded. 

A nutritious food as well as a flavor¬ 
ing, chocolate is about 50 per cent fat 
and eight per cent starch and also 
contains protein, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. It has a higher fat content 
than cocoa and slightly lower percent¬ 
age of the other nutriments. 

Always melt chocolate over hot water 
as it scorches easily. Also a smoother 
blend will be obtained if it is melted 
slowly. 

If you wish to substitute cocoa for 
chocolate use 3 tablespoons cocoa and 
iy 2 teaspoon shortening for each ounce 
of chocolate called for. 


Mochalate 

1 sa. (1 oz.) unsweet- 1K c. milk 

ened chocolate Few grains salt 
4 tsp. granulated l'A c. freshly made 

sugar strong coflee 

Melt the chocolate over hot water. 
Add the sugar, milk and salt and heat 
over hot water. Beat with a rotary beater 
until frothy. Add the coffee, blend thor¬ 
oughly and serve. Grated nutmeg or 
whipped cream may be added if desired. 


Chocolate Sponge 


2 c. hot milk 
2 sa. (2 oz.) unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate 
5 T. granulated sugar 
Vi tsp. salt 
2 egg yolks 


2 T. granulated gela¬ 
tin 

% c. cold water 

1 tsp. vinegar 

2 egg whites 


Combine the milk, chocolate, 3 table¬ 
spoons sugar and salt. Cook over hot 
water until the chocolate is melted. Add 
the beaten egg yolks and beat until 
smooth. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly, until the yolks are thickened. 
Soften the gelatin in the cold water,, 
add to the hot mixture and stir until 
dissolved. Stir in the vinegar. Make a 
meringue of the whites and remaining 
sugar. Fold in the hot mixture, chill 
until firm and serve with cream or cus¬ 


tard sauce. 


Chocolate Souffle 


2 T. butter or short¬ 

ening 

3 T. flour 

K c. sweet milk 
2 sq. (2 oz.) unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate 


c. granulated 
sugar 

2 T. hot water 

3 egg yolks 

V -2 tsp. vanilla 
3 egg whites 


Make a white sauce of the fat, flour 


and milk. Melt the chocolate over hot 


water, add the water, then the white 
sauce and sugar. Stir until smooth and 
add the beaten egg yolks. Cook over 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Cool to 
room temperature and add the vanilla. 
Beat the egg whites until stiff and fold 
into the cool mixture. Turn into a 


greased baking dish, set in a pan of hot 
water and bake 30-40 minutes in a 


medium oven (350 degrees Fahr.). Serve 
at once or mixture will fall. Serve with 
whipped cream, ice cream or sauce. 


Chocolate Waffles 

2 c. flour 2 eggs 

yi tsp. salt 2 T. com syrup or 

4 tsp. baking powder sugar 
2 T. shortening Ui c. sweet milk 

2 sa. (2 oz.) unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate 

Mix and sift the flour, salt and baking 
powder. Combine the sugar or syrup, 
shortening and chocolate and melt over 
hot water. Beat the eggs well, add the 
milk and add gradually to the choco¬ 
late mixture. Beat until smooth. Blend 
in the dry ingredients mixing as little 
as possible. Pour on to a preheated 
waffle iron and cook. If you have no 
waffle iron these may be cooked by 
baking in a thin sheet in a very hot 
oven (450 degrees Fahr). Serve with 
whipped cream or ice cream and a 
sauce. 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


1H c. bread or all- 
purpose flour 

4 Vi tsp. baking pow¬ 
der 

H tsp. salt 

2J4 sa- ( 21-2 oz.) un¬ 
sweetened choco¬ 
late 

K-2.1 c. granulated 
sugar 


Vi c. mashed potatoes 
1 egg 
Y s c. milk 

3 T. melted butter or 
shortening 
1 c.mixeddried fruits, 
if desired 


Mix and sift the flour, baking powder 
and salt. Melt the chocolate over hot 
water, add the sugar and potatoes and 
blend thoroughly. Beat the eggs well, 
add the milk and combine with the 
potato mixture. Stir in the dry ingredi¬ 
ents and then the fat and fruits. Pour 


into a greased mold and steam for two 
or more hours. Serve with cream or pud- 


£jjng sauce.—D.J.M. 




almost-empty sugar tin? Then try Magic’s 
luscious, yummy-rich Mocha Layer Cake—it 
doesn’t call for so much as a speck of pre¬ 
cious sugar! 

All cakes call for Magic, though, to help 
insure that “m-m-delicious” flavor, that fluffy, 
super-fine texture. Pure and dependable. 
Magic makes all baked dishes taste better— 
helps protect precious ingredients, cuts food 
waste. Follow the advice of Canada’s lead¬ 
ing cookery experts always bake with Magic! 


MAGIC MOCHA LAYER CAKE 


MADE 

IN 

CANADA 


34 cup shortening J4 tsp. salt 

34 cup white com syrup 2 eggs, unbeaten 

2 cups sifted cake flour 34 cup milk 
234 tsp. Magic Baking Powder 
134 tsp. vanilla extract 


Work shortening until creamy. 
Add syrup gradually, beating con¬ 
tinuously. Stir in 34 of sifted ingre¬ 
dients. Beat in eggs, one at a time. 
Add remaining flour mixture alter¬ 
nately with milk, beating after each 
addition. Add vanilla. Bake in 2 
greased 8" layer cake pans in 
375°F. oven 30 min. or until done. 
Top and fill with 


Mocha Icing: Combine whites of 2 
eggs, 34 cup corn syrup and 4 
tablespoons strong Chase & San¬ 
born coffee in top of double boiler. 
Cook over rapidly boiling water 
for 7 minutes beating with egg 
beater. Remove from fire, add 1 sq. 
melted chocolate and continue 
beating until mixture stands in 
peaks. Shave 34 sq. chocolate in 
thin pieces over top. 
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1 You can’t go wrong giving a bride 
* Pyrex ware.You could buy her more 
expensive gifts, but you can’t find many 
that will give her as much day-to-day 
pleasure, plus real help with her cook¬ 
ing. The dish that sparkles here in her 
hands is the new Pyrex “Flavor Saver” 
pie plate. It’s lovely and it’s extra deep 
to keep juices and flavor inside the pie 
and out of the oven. Ten-inch size. 





O Extra vv pie-appeal with Pyrex ware— 
^ even for first pies! A Pyrex pie plate, 
or any other Pyrex dish, is just as much at 
home on the table as in the oven or in the 
refrigerator. Each dish is really three in 
one—for baking, keeping and serving! 



Look for one or the other of these 
famous Pyrex Trade-marks. They 
mean "A Product of Corning 
Research in Glass.” Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N.Y. 



O Two hearts that beat as one . . . 

— even over the dishpan! Pyrex ware 
is so easy to wash. Food and strong 
flavors never stick to its slick smooth 
surface. It washes sparkling clean in a 
jiffy with less soap and hot water! 


John A. Huston Company Limited 

Sole Canadian Distributor 


Picnic Ideas 

Right choice of foods to take and equipment handy adds to pleasure of an outing 

By DORIS J. McFADDEN 


P ICNICS can be the best or the 
worst of meals. Enjoyable ones 
don’t just happen. A successful 
picnic is the result of careful 
planning and selection. However, even 
well planned picnics may prove to be 
the worst of meals to the person who 
does the work. Planning must include 
tricks that will produce a “pick-me-up” 
or mother will dread the picnic season. 

This year we will be doing more pic¬ 
nicking than ever. Being short of gas 
and tires we will have a picnic close to 
home rather than tripping off to some 
far-away resort for the week-end. Then, 
too, it will be wise to carry picnic food 
along to fairs and similar events as so 
many restaurants are closed. The person 
who travels unprepared may expect to 
be amongst the hungry for that day. 

For a quick get-away, keep a picnic 
hamper ready packed with essentials. 
The “hamper” may be only a cardboard 
carton or anything else that is con¬ 
venient. The secret is to have it light¬ 
weight and always ready to go at the 
drop of a hat. 

In your hamper you should perman¬ 
ently instal the following: leak-proof 
salt and pepper shakers, a can-opener, 
a bottle-opener, a paring knife, a slic¬ 
ing knife: sugar spoon, serving spoons, 
a knife, a fork and a spoon per person, 
a canister of tea and one of coffee, and 
cheesecloth for tea and coffee bags, a 
jar of sugar, paper serviettes, cups and 
paper plates. Be sure to include enough 
plates to accommodate everyone and 
leave a few over for serving purposes. 

Just before starting, slice the bread 
ready for serving and slip the slices back 
into the waxed paper. Tuck the bread 
into the hamper along with a jar of 
butter, a jar of salad dressing and a jar 
of cream. 

Take along a good supply of old news¬ 
papers to spread under the picnic cloth 
and also to sit on. It’s wonderful what 
they will save in dampness and dirt on 
your clothes and table-linens. If you 
don’t like spreading the lunch out on 
old mother earth, carry along a dozen 
or more bricks and three or four smooth 
boards. Use the bricks as props and 
place the boards across them to make an 
outdoor table. 

These things are essential to all pic¬ 
nics regardless of the menu. 

Some like to take along their dinner 
and cook it over the camp-fire. Steaks, 
sausages, wieners, chops, broilers, fish 
and bacon may be broiled by hanging 
from a “cross-bar” over the fire, or on 
a broiler rack if you have one. To fry 
meats you should have a frying pan 
with a long handle and also a long- 
handled fork. Watch out that the fat 
in the frying pan does not catch fire. 

Stews, baked beans, soups, etc., may 
be reheated over the camp-fire. Use old 
saucepans or pots that you don’t object 
to having blackened. 

Small boneless hams, chicken, clams, 
eggs, potatoes and corn (in the husks) 
are quite out-of-this-world when roasted 
in the hot coals of a bonfire. The ma¬ 
jority of picnics though are salad meals 
and if the beverage is hot it is made 
over a bonfire or carried in a thermos. 

Salads that are prepared ahead of 
time must be ones that are not injured 
by time or shaking. Potato, cooked vege¬ 
table, chicken or fish salads are suitable 
but it is less work not to prepare the 
salad beforehand. Instead, wash toma¬ 
toes, celery, radishes, cucumber, lettuce, 
etc., and carryTn sealers or wrapped in 
waxed paper. Break head lettuce into 
chunks. Shredded lettuce doesn’t carry 
well and whole heads are awkward. 
Shredded cabbage carries well but not 
for too long a time. It is always better 
to carry the salad dressing separately. 
Chilled carrot and turnip strips fit easily 


into jars and add colorful, tasty touches. 
Tuck a jar of pickles into a comer of 
the hamper. When you, arrive, spread 
all out on the picnic table and let each 
person be his or her own chef. ;1 ) - 

Unless you carry potatoes raw and 
cook them on the spot, the only satis¬ 
factory ways of carrying them are either 
in salad or as potato chips. Served with 
a cream cheese spread potato chips are 
a delicious addition to your salad. 

Hard-cooked eggs are practically a 
necessity to most picnics. Place the 
eggs in boiling water, set the pan in a 
warm place and allow the eggs to remain 
in the water 45 minutes to one hour. On 
removing them from the hot water, 
plunge immediately into cold water 
and leave until cool. An egg which is 
cooked slowly is more digestible and 
more tender than one which is cooked 
quickly. 

Eggs carry best in their shells so why 
not just pop them into the hamper as 
is? Each member may then prepare his 
own egg according to his taste at the 
moment. 

The choice of cold meats for picnics 
is practically unlimited. Besides the cold 
roast or fowl from the day before there 
is a great variety of ready prepared 
meats and canned meats on the market 
which are suitable. If you have a supply 
of home-canned meat or fowl in your 
cellar all you need to do is slip a 
sealer or two into the hamper. Or, if 
you have planned the picnic enough 
ahead of time to prepare one, home¬ 
made meat loaves are tops. These may 
be carried in the loaf pan in which 
they were baked and sliced off as 
needed. Many also enjoy cold cooked 
sausage or wieners with their picnic 
salads. Finally, don’t forget about that 
old favorite, cold ham. 

For dessert the simplest idea is to 
carry along fresh fruit. The only prep¬ 
aration needed is to wash the fruit 
before hand. Another advantage is that 
it makes no inroads on your sugar 
supplies. Home-made or commercially 
canned fruit also travels well and re¬ 
quires no immediate preparation except 
to open the can. With the fruit some 
kind of cake or cookies seems to be re¬ 
quired. Drop cookies carry better and 
are quicker to make than any other 
kind. Quick-breads and cakes with 
baked toppings are the most suitable 
along that line. Elsewhere in this issue 
are some recipes for quick-breads and 
ideas for toppings for uniced cakes 
which will make congenial picnic com¬ 
panions. Good picnickers also are com 
breads, gingerbreads, loaf cakes, etc. 

If you have time for baking, two crust 
pies are good travellers. Turn another 
pie plate over the top for protection 
and try not to tip them upside down. 

The usual picnic beverage seems to be 
coffee either made on the spot or car¬ 
ried in a thermos. If you have no ther¬ 
mos an excellent substitute is to put the 
hot beverage in a sealer, wrap in layers 
of hot newspapers and pack in a large 
tin pail. The same idea may be used 
to carry cold beverages. 

To make picnic coffee, allow two 
tablespoons coffee to each cup water, 
put the coffee in a bag and tie loosely 
to allow for expansion. Add the water, 
set over the fire and bring just to the 
boiling point three times, removing 
from the fire each time the boiling point 
is reached. Remove the coffee bag and 
serve steaming hot. 

Make bags for tea in the same way, 
allowing half to one teaspoon tea to 
each cup water. Bring the water to the 
boil over the fire, drop in the tea bag 
and immediately remove from the heat. 
As soon as the tea is steeped, remove 
the bag and serve. 
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Cooking over an open fire outdoors, is a special delight. 


Notes On Camping 

Take care to keep your stuff dry and thus increase the pleasure of an outing 
By DOROTHY MORRISON 


I P you plan to camp In a tent this sum¬ 
mer you should know the importance 
of making plans for keeping things dry. 
Nothing can spoil a camping trip more 
quickly than a drenching rain that wets 
your clothes, food, wood and matches— 
that is if you don’t know the tricks of 
keeping dry. Old campers remain in the 
woods in spite of wet weather and feel 
a little sorry for the folk who go scut¬ 
tling home as soon as rain starts to 
fall. 

Here are a few leaves from an old 
camper’s notebook. 

Take plenty of warm clothing and 
bedding to camp. Ignore the scoffing of 
people who ask you if you are bound 
for the North Pole. Flannelette sheets 
and heavy sweaters are not out of place 
at a lakeside even in July. When it 
starts to rain put on your raincoat and 
rubbers. Don’t plan to be “tough” by 
ignoring the rain, for if the weather 
doesn’t clear you’ll have a bad time 
drying those soggy sweaters. 

If you are camping in a tent it is 
often convenient to keep the food out¬ 
side in a cupboard by the stove. A sheet 
iron stove with apple boxes nailed to a 
nearby tree furnishes your outdoor kit¬ 
chen nicely but food stored in these 
cupboards must be kept dry. A collec¬ 
tion of large screw top jars is of the 
greatest value here. Flour, meal, sugar, 
rice and so on can each be stored in 
its own labelled glass jar. Canned goods 
are already in waterproof containers, 
but after a rain the cans should be dried 
to prevent rusting. 

Y OU should have a store of matches 
in a can or jar in your cupboard and 
the matches you carry with you should 
be in a water-proof container. 

When you leave camp for a hike or a 
boat trip be sure that you have taken 
precautions against a possible rain¬ 
storm during your absence. All cushions, 
sweaters and bedding should be put in 
the tent before you leave. A small sup¬ 
ply of dry wood should always be kept in 
the tent unless you have a tarpaulin to 
cover your woodpile. As a last precau¬ 
tion see that all tent flaps are closed 
securely so that you will be sure of com¬ 
ing home to a dry bed. 

If you sleep on the ground you will 
need a ground sheet. Without it your 
bedding is apt to become moist and 
uncomfortable. 

Careless campers may get along quite 
well for awhile but sooner or later they 
will learn the wisdom of using “an 


ounce of prevention,” for once every¬ 
one is cold and wet “the pound of cure” 
may be unavailable. 

W HEN camping in the bush away from 
a regular camping ground you 
should take precautions against falling 
trees. Choose for your camp site a spot 
near which there are no dead trees 
which might crash on your tent in a 
storm. Or if such a site cannot be found 
cut down any dead trees that are close 
enough to your camp to be a menace. 
Any dead tree whose height is greater 
than the distance of its base from your 
camp is dangerous and should come 
out the first day. Storms often come 
up suddenly and there is real danger 
if you are near dead trees which may 
snap off and fall with a tremendous 
crash. 

The trees should be felled by some¬ 
one who knows how to judge the way 
a tree is likely to fall and how to make 
it fall that way. While the felling is go¬ 
ing on all other campers should “go 
away back and sit down.” 


Barrel Cache 

HERE are many types of small caches 
which can be devised beside the dug 
cave. There is the barrel or heavy pun¬ 
cheon cask. The method is much the 
same as for a hidden or cave cache. 
The hole need only be dug to contain 
the barrel and allow l'/i feet for cover¬ 
age; or two or three if thought best, de¬ 
pending on the likelihood of strangers 
visiting the spot. 

Be sure to use a water-tight barrel. It 
is sometimes well to dig a hole somewhat 
larger than the barrel and stuff dry 
twigs and trees around the outside of 
the barrel, depending on the amount of 
rain likely to seep down over it. 

Be careful to know exactly by blaze 
or natural signs just how far the cask 
is from your cabin, and just how many 
feet distant. And the exact direction. 

It is usually best to bury supplies at 
least 50 feet from the dwelling, on ac¬ 
count not only of men finding it, but 
also wild animals. In British Columbia 
many of their mountain cabins have 
been broken into by bears, the tin flour 
bin extracted and the bear’s paws dig¬ 
ging in until satisfied. Then a great 
scatter of flour all over the place. 

A very good idea in placement is to 
put your cache on an oblique line from 
the house. More likely to escape notice. 
In the wilds, of course, supplies are al¬ 
ways left to help lost strangers .—Clay 
Alexander. 



PLAN breakfast around 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT—for it not only 
tastes good, but is good! 
Made of 100% Canadian 
whole wheat toasted to a 
rich golden brown —it 
helps supply energy-build¬ 
ing carbohydrates and pro¬ 
teins as well as 
useful amounts S* 
of iron and phos- / 
phorus. f ^ 

It's so nourish- / 
ing, so satisfy- l 
ing, so tasty! \ « 


Baked by 

THE CANADIAN SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT- Tasty, 

Ready to Eat, Yet as Nourishing as a Hot Cereal 



1941 Chevrolet 

SPECIAL DELUXE 

FIVE PASSENGER CAR 



EQUIPPED WITH RADIO, HEATER, FIVE EXCELLENT TIRES, 
LOW CAREFUL MILEAGE 

Remember the B.P.O.E. “Save the Children** Fund 

Tickets, 3 for $1.00 


SEND IN ONE OF THESE COUPONS O.G. 

Grant Baile. Sec.. B.P.O.E. Lodge 

P.O. Box 182. Red Deer. Alta. 

Please send me....tickets for which I enclose $. 

Name...u... 


Address... 

- OR - 

Grant Baile. Sec.. B.P.O.E. Lodge C.G. 

P.O. Box 182. Red Deer. Alta. 

Please send me.Books of Tickets, which I will sell and remit the 

proceeds to you. 

Name..... 


Address. 

Liberal Commission 


Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay in filling- your order. 
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TINTING 

is just as i™ 

as bluing L A\ T 

AMPOLLINA DYE can be used for 
tinting Easier than the so-called 
tinting dyes, because it dissolves 
more thoroughly in cold water. You 
will be amazed at the 28 gorgeous 
colors from which you can obtain a 
wide range of soft pastel shades and 
lingerie tints. To keep curtains and 
underthings fresh and dainty, just 
dip them in rinse water to which has 
been added a little AMPOLLINA DYE 


See the Ampolllna color card today 
at your favorite store. 



AMPOLLINA 

D Y E 




LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, BOOK- 
keeping, Accountancy, any business sub¬ 
ject at home. For particulars write 


HOIVIE STUDY INSTITUTE 

334 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


CHUB - 
>MOCK 

ELECTRIC FENCER 


YES! ONE WIRE MAKES A GOOD FENCE 



Why lose pasture because 
you have no fence. One 
wire and a Shur-Shock can 
quickly be put up or re¬ 
moved as required. Senior 
and Standard Models. Best 
quality. Guaranteed two 
years. Sold from coast to 
coast. Write for circular. 

Manufactured by 
J. C. HALLMAN MFG. 
CO., Waterloo, Ont. 



IT SOLVES THE FENCING PROBLEM 


IN ENGLAND 
NOW 

Continued from page 60 


But in spite of all these difficulties we 
are having a lovely spring with lots of 
fruit blossom and soon some fresh 
vegetables and the hens are laying. It is 
dreadful the way our minds always 
gravitate back to food even when we 
are trying to write about the spring 
sunshine! 

May 10. 1945. The peace at last! The 
day we have all been waiting for so long. 
During these glorious days of May, in 
the most perfect weather we have had 
for many years, we are happy in the 
thought that there is no more fighting 
in Europe. No longer do the bombers go 
streaming out over our heads day and 
night, with their purposeful hum. Now 
you can hear the small sounds of the 
countryside again. There is still some 
flying, of course, and at night but there 
are long gaps now with nothing but 
stillness. 

And we have no blackout now either. 
It feels so strange to leave one’s win¬ 
dows uncurtained after dark; we keep 
looking at the blackness beyond the 
glass with apprehension. After nearly 
six years of carefully and fearfully shut¬ 
ting in the light it is difficult to let it 
stream out again. 

The suspense of last week was intense. 
I went up to London on the Thursday. 
The train was very full but punctual. 
London itself was crammed. I suppose 
so many people had come up in the hope 
of being there for the great V-E Day. 
Hundreds stood about in places like 
Piccadilly Circus and Whitehall just 
waiting for something to happen, and in 
all the hotels everyone stopped talking 
to listen to every news bulletin. Your 
greeting to anyone you met was: “Any 
more news?” Berlin had fallen on the 
Wednesday but now Himmler and 
Doenitz were giving out contrary reports 


of the likelihood of surrender so it was 
difficult to try and guess when it would 
come. Rumors were everywhere: first 
it was to come on Thursday night, then 
I was told on good authority that it 
would be Sunday, others said it could 
not be delayed so long. When I went 
down to Westminster, workmen were 
fixing great banks of arc lamps outside 
the Houses of Parliament, and groups of 
people were watching other men ar¬ 
ranging something on the balcony of 
the Home Office. 

Inside Westminster Abbey, crowds of 
soldiers, mostly American, walked round 
in the comparative quietness. The 
guide’s voice droned on to one group 
while another lot wandered round pre¬ 
ferring to look for themselves. The 
young Americans asked me where Kip¬ 
ling was buried. I tried to think quickly 
but could only direct them to the poet’s 
corner. Many people stood quietly round 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior won¬ 
dering—thinking what? in this moment¬ 
ous time. 

Outside all was bustle and rush again. 
A wild wind blew in the sunshine. There 
were less buses than usual because of 
the bus strike but it wasn’t particularly 
noticeable unless you wanted a special 
number and then it seemed a terrible 
time coming. All the taxis of course were 
full. I felt as if I had walked miles be¬ 
fore the end of the day and in fact I 
probably had. Occasionally bombers 
circled low over the buildings and every¬ 
one looked up and smiled. I wondered 
if they would let all the workers get 
home before they announced V-E Day, 
otherwise it was going to be difficult for 
them not to get stranded. This thought 
had struck an old woman behind one 
of the counters at which I shopped. “I 
’ope they lets us get back ’ome,” she 
said. “I want to be safely sitting with 
me glass ’o beer before it comes. Other¬ 
wise we’ll be 'ere all night. I’ve never 
seen London so full, never.” Everywhere 
red, white and blue emblems were for 
sale, in the shops and on the hawker’s 
barrows. 

By Friday the excitement had in¬ 
creased. I saw one or two editors and all 


JUNE, 1945 

the offices were in a state of indecision, 
waiting for the news. Would it come to¬ 
day? Would they be at their offices to¬ 
morrow? Work was difficult to organize 
and for once seemed pointless. By Sat¬ 
urday it was worse. London shops shut 
at one o’clock and all the assistants were 
longing impatiently to be off home to 
get some food in before the news came 
that would shut down everything for 
two days. One girl said that she felt 
just as if she was going to the dentist! 

I caught a train home in the after¬ 
noon and was glad to think that I was 
going to be back with the family to 
hear the great announcement. I would 
like to have been in London if my hus¬ 
band could have been with me but it is 
definitely the sort of news you want to 
share with your family. 

The expected news did not come on 
Sunday and the day passed quietly but 
by Monday afternoon we had heard 
from a friend that all London offices 
were closing and that the flags were 
out. And then at 8 pun. came the an¬ 
nouncement on the wireless that the 
Prime Minister would tell us the great 
news at three o’clock the following 
afternoon and that His Majesty the 
King would speak at nine o’clock. The 
next day was to be a holiday. We looked 
at each other and knew that already 
really it was over. 

At breakfast on Tuesday one felt as if 
one ought to be saying “many happy 
returns of the day” or something equally 
festive. I went out early into our little 
town to shop. The food shops were 
opening for two or three hours after all 
and I thought with relief of the shop 
girls who had been so bothered. There 
was a great rush for fish, vegetables 
and bread before everything closed 
down. All the flags were out across the 
streets, the sun shone and all the young 
people queued up for ice-cream. Tiny’s 
eye grew larger and larger as he saw all 
this gaiety. I bought a long streamer of 
flags for the front of the house, much 
to his delight. In the afternoon, I took 
both children round in the car to see 
as many flags as they could. Every vil¬ 
lage was bedecked with them, fluttering 
from the tops of trees and from chim¬ 
neypots, strung across from house to 
house. The smaller the street the greater 
the decoration it seemed. It was amaz¬ 
ing where they had all come from. 

In the towns the people had at once 
begun to flock to the churches. Most 
churches had a service that night and 
in the bigger ones they started again 
the next morning and went on every 
hour throughout the day but even so 
there were queues of people waiting to 
get in. It was a most terrific country¬ 
wide reaction of thanksgiving to the 
news of peace. 

The next day, Wednesday, we had a 
service here at our little village church 
at eleven o’clock. Never has it been so 
full; chairs were borrowed from the 
cottages and put down the aisle to make 
more seats. The two, small bells rang 
out and we sang with all our might. It 
was a perfect day with a sun like the 
middle of summer. I had tried vainly 
in the morning to send a telegram to 
my husband but could get no answer 
from the telegraph girl but eventually 
he rang me up at lunch time after 
having tried since four-thirty the pre¬ 
vious afternoon. It just made the day 
right. 

I took the children out to tea with 
friends in the afternoon and then went 
along to church again in the evening, 
where a fresh crowd of people had col¬ 
lected. And then home to supper and 
bed. Like many thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of British people, my feet ached 
and I had a wonderful day, never to be 
forgotten. 


Kipling once answered Tennyson’s 
praise with the words: “When a private 
is praised by his general he does not 
presume to thank him, but fights the 
better afterwards.” 


Three-piece Vanity Set 

By Anna DeBelle 



Design No. 715. 

The instructions for crocheting the lace which trims this attractive linen 
vanity set are included in the directions. The set comes to you stamped on nice- 
quality Irish embroidery linen. Threads for working are available if you require 
them. Chain stitching, done with white crochet cotton, makes the lace. Design 
No. 715, price 80 cents, threads 15 cents. Address orders to The Country Guide 
Needlework, Winnipeg, Man. 
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S/O.OOO <w VICTORY BONDS 


l tfouA. Blead Supei, 

YOU’LL NEVER KNOW 
TILL YOU TRY 


Consider The Lilies 

/ 

There (s danger that the western red lily will disappear unless we 
take steps to preserve it 

By LLOYD T. CARMICHAEL 


wondered why the game 
birds were disappearing; 
we have killed to the last 
bird the myriad passenger 
pigeons; we have slashed 
our forests with no thought 
of the future; we have 
turned valuable prairie land 
into a dust bowl; we have 
eliminated our natural buf¬ 
falo population and have 
hunted to extinction species 
after species. Thousands 
follow with keen interest 
the return of our song birds 
to the land of their birth. 
Their habits, 


Kt% kes : 

VOSS J| 


YOUR BIG SUMMER HOLIDAY EVENT 


notes and 
plumage are studied in de¬ 
tail. They have learned to 
use the camera and the 
field glasses instead of the 
shotgun. In the same way 
let us all learn to enjoy our 
wild flowers where they 
grow—let us admire their 
beauty and fragrance in 
Mother Nature’s own setting. 

Every province in Canada has a floral 
emblem. Alberta has the wild rose; 
Manitoba, the crocus. The idea is as old 
as history itself. The oldest of the na¬ 
tional flowers is the violet, which was 
adopted by the city of Athens in the days 
of its glory. Then comes the shamrock 
of Ireland, though the leaf and not the 
flower in this case is chosen. Each plant 
or flower, like each national flag has 
a tradition behind it, recalling days of 
glory and achievement and bringing 
back to people, the world over, remem¬ 
brances of home. And so, the thistle of 
Scotland, the leak of Wales, the rose 
of England, the fleur de lis of Prance 
and the maple tree of Canada hold a 
proud and peculiar place in the affec¬ 
tions of the people concerned. 


JULY 2 to 6 - - 5 Glorious Days 

ENTRIES CLOSE: ADVANCE TICKET SALE NOW 

Purebreds .June 14 A OPEN 

Peonies .June 28 3 admissions for $1.00 from your 

All Others .June 20 local Agent. 

MAKE YOUR ENTRIES EARLY, PLEASE 


The western red lily , floral emblem of Saskatchewan, 


W HEN Saskatchewan first sel¬ 
ected the western red lily (Li- 
lium umbellatum) as the floral 
emblem of the province, it was 
a fairly common plant across the prairie. 
In late June and early July its orange- 
red flower along the roadside, in low 
sandy soils, peering above the green 
grass of the meadows, was a most at¬ 
tractive sight. Loved, admired and easily 
recognized by all, it was eagerly sought 
after—and picked. Its red-tinted tawny 
bells rendered the landscape attrac¬ 
tively gay. As if conscious of their glory, 
the large bright blossoms grow erect on 
tall stems, an invitation to all to look 
and admire. The temptation was too 
great—it must be gathered; it must be 
taken home. 

With no thought of harm being done, 
the motorist, on a leisurely run in the 
refreshing coolness of a long summer 
evening, would stop. The entire family, 
with joyful enthusiasm, would run here 
and there, breaking the plants off at 
the ground level, picking great bunches, 
filling their pails, their arms and even 
the back seat of the car. Arriving home 
they confiscated every available vase 
and fruit sealer and jar, crowding the 
delicate plants together, like prisoners 
in an enemy concentration camp, until 
the natural beauty of the mass entirely 
disappeared and the individual lilies 
hung their heads in shame, never to 
look upwards again towards the blue 
sky and the setting sun. 

The lily is still our floral emblem, but 
where is it? Year by year they gradually 
have been disappearing. No longer do 
they wave a prairie welcome to our 
visiting tourists, travelling along our 
trunk highways, but have retreated back 
and back to hidden meadows and lonely 
trails. 

This is an appeal to those who love na¬ 
ture to protect the lily before it is too 
late. Those who have gathered it so in¬ 
discriminately little realized that in 
picking the flower they were destroying 
the plant, even although it is a perennial. 
Into the flower the lily puts its supreme 
effort. After blossom time, the leaves, 
through their photosynthetic efforts, 
build up the necessary reserve food sup¬ 
ply for another year. When the flower 
is picked it is nearly always broken off 
low down and the leaves are taken with 
it—and so the bulb remains depleted 
and the roots die or require several years 
to regain strength enough to produce 
more flowers. 

We have made many mistakes, recog¬ 
nized to our sorrow only when it was 
too late. We have over-gunned the 
ducks, drained the swamps, and then 


CYANOGAS KILLS 


FARM PESTS • EASILY • QUICKLY • CHEAPLY 

Rats, groundhogs, gophers, mice—you can clean them all out with 
CYANOGAS. Just drop a big spoonful of this pest killer down 
the hole or burrow, close all openings and the job’s done! The gas 
finishes them off in jig time. (Rids you of greenhouse plant pests 
too.) One pound of CYANOGAS will do for 20 holes. Full direc¬ 
tions on tin —at drug, hardware and seed stores. For free 
literature write to LAURENTIAN AGENCIES, Dept. 5, 429 
St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 


Could YOU Use 

$ 7,500 


CtPHELIA in Hamlet says, “There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 
All flowers are for remembrance and we 
want national flowers to help us to re¬ 
member. Our flag is the dearest of all 
national emblems. Its value as a symbol 
need not be emphasized here. To our 
heroic boys in all parts of the world 
today it means hope, freedom, comfort 
and home. For after all for each one of 
us “our country” centres on our home. 

To the writer as a child the greatest 
thrill of spring was the first appearance 
of the adder’s tongue and the spring 
beauty, braving the cool evenings, to 
drink in next day the springtime sun¬ 
shine and the soft breezes of the mari- 
times. They still spell home and 
winding forest paths and fresh green 
meadows. The young men of the prairie, 
today, enduring countless hardships on 
foreign soil, turn their thoughts long¬ 
ingly towards home, towards the famil¬ 
iar scenes of boyhood days, and think 
of the crocus, the wild lily and the 
prairie rose, which in their care-free 
hours meant so much to them. 

The western red lily, like other such 
emblems is to keep us in remembrance 
of our home and country. Such flowers 
should be the heritage of mankind for 
all time. They are in danger of destruc¬ 
tion. We have no right to deny future 
generations the joy of their presence- 
no right to rob our children of a heri¬ 
tage which is as rightfully theirs as ours. 
Admire the delicate beauty of our floral 
emblem, but refrain from destroying it. 


WHY NOT TRY! 


YOU contribute $1.00 to the essential work of the Women’s 
■ Auxiliaries of the NAVY, ARMY and AIRFORCE—and 
at the same time YOU MAY WIN part of the $10,000 in 
Victory Bonds as follows: 


1st, $7,500—2nd, $1,000—3rd 
Next 11, each $100 

(Registered under the War Charities Act) 
(Sponsored by GYRO CLUB of Winnipeg) 


GYRO NAAFA CAMPAIGN, 
P.O. Box 2912, Winnipeg, 


Use this Coupon to send in 
as many dollars as you 
wish. Each dollar sub¬ 
scribed entitles you to one 
more chance for the 
$10,000 


Enclosed Is $.for. 

subscriptions at $1.00 each. Send receipt to 


My thoughts lie fallow and my dreams 
lie deep 

Beneath the field of time, the soil of 
sleep. 

Rest too, swift hand; there will be much 
to reap, — Gilean Douglas. 


Name. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Address. 
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Doctors advise it 
for 

BURNS 



Your doctor will tell you that 
"Vaseline" Petroleum Jelly is an 
excellent "first aid" for minor 
burns. His advice is to apply 
"Vaseline" Petroleum Jelly to 
the bum, then bandage firmly, 
but not too tightly. The cooling, 
protectivefilm helps guard against 
infection and promotes rapid 
healing. Always keep it handy. 

Jors 10(1,15(1, 25 l — Tubes 70(, 25d 


Vaseline 

T^AOfe WABK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Send us your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

und wo will make them Into high quality goods. 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving Is done 
lti eur own mill. We specialise In prenipt delivery. 
Pi Ices and other specifications upon request. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH. ALBERTA 


tmmadiat* relief tot hoi, llr»d foot. 
Just •prinlcU freely Into shoot. 


' AT All 

FOOT POWDER 


LONELY HEARTS 

i 


Find your sweetheart 
through my Club; Old 
and Reliable; Estab- 
C lished 192-f. Personal Painstaking service for re¬ 
fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
REEDER. BOX 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


Before taking 

ANY LAXATIVE 

Read these facts! 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable; 

—it’s not too mildJ 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 


EY I AY The Chocolated Laxative 
Only 15c. or 35c. 



WRIST WATCH FREE 
For the i«le ©I « few bottles of prrfume 


Sale 


Outfit 


fr.. 


m 


5 end 


Money 


►rOMPtNfss 


THE 

COUNTRYWOMAN 

Continued from page 61 


Whole families are talking together 
and planning for future operations. 
Many farm families have sons and 
daughters who will return soon from 
the wars. The conversation in such a 
family might run something like this: 

Dad: “It’s sure going to be good to 
have the boys home again to take over 
the farm. This big place is getting too 
much for me.” 

Mother: “But you can’t retire, Dad, 
you’d go crazy!” 

Dad: “Don’t figger on retiring; but 
I’ve always had a hankering to try my 
hand at growing and testing these new 
varieties of grain and grass seed. I’m 
going to reserve me a small piece of land 
and turn the rest of the big wheat 
acreage over to the boys. Then I’m going 
to raise registered seed—just what I can 
handle myself—and have me some fun. 
Good money in it, too, if you go about 
it the right way.” 

Mother: “I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see you turn into a second Luther Bur¬ 
bank! It’s a grand idea, Dad, and it will 
give the boys a chance to gain initiative, 
and make their own place in the world.” 

Dad: “They’ll make their places all 
right! These kids who went out and 
licked the toughest enemy in the world 
will be able to come home and lick any 
little problem they run up against.” 

Mother: “Of course they will, if we 
just see to it that they have their 
chance.” 

Isn’t it inspiring? Everyone planning 
for the future; everyone determined 
that war and depression shan’t happen 
again. A few of us can’t do it; but the 
united citizenry of every city, town, 
village and farm working and planning 
together can and will do it! 


Wash Day A-LA-H— 

J AM a prairie farm wife, and I wouldn’t 
A have missed the experience for any¬ 


thing, except perhaps, almost any other 
occupation I can think of. 

Did I hear you say you pitied the poor 
farm wife? No need to do that: think 
how rich we are in experience if in 
nothing else. If denying oneself builds 
character we’ll soon have such a surplus 
the government will need to bonus us to 
keep the supply from getting too great. 

Now take today for instance. It was 
washday. My dream of a perfect wash¬ 
day would be like the one in the maga¬ 
zines, where the washing-machine is 
washing away as the lady of the house 
sits curled up in an over-stuffed chair 
reading True Story, or something 
equally edifying. 

But is that the way washday runs at 
our house? Not at all! 

Perhaps I have myself to blame; for 
I am one of those creatures who is some¬ 
times spoken of by her neighbors as 
being too fussy. It doesn’t pay to be 
too fussy on a farm, not if you want to 
keep what little mental balance you 
have. 

But to get back to my washing! Do 
you remember those old washing mach¬ 
ines that you pushed and pulled on the 
handle for all you were worth, while the 
clothes inside tied themselves into 
knots? You thought they’d gone out in 
grandma’s day, Well, they didn’t. We 
have one at our house. But it’s not a 
total loss at that, for you work off some 
of the cussedness that’s been simmer¬ 
ing inside you by too much thinking of 
the ordinary things you would like to 
have in your home, but which each year 
dangle a little farther from your reach. 

I don’t get started at the wash until 
the family has breakfasted, the two 
older boys off to school, the baby bathed 
and put to sleep, my favorite morning 
radio program listened to, the washing 
machine hauled out of its storage in 
the porch into the middle of the living- 
room floor, the water ladled out of the 
boiler into the machine; by which time 
it is well past ten o’clock. 

Now that the water is in the poor old 
tub, her faults begin to show up. She 
has done duty for nearly 30 years, and 
ought to have been given to the salvage 
committee long ago. But we’ll keep her 
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until the new modern types are available 
on the market—not by choice. 

The bits of rag stuffed in her sides 
here and there work out during each 
wash until there’s quite a puddle, but 
as if to even things up the old shack 
which has stood so long without a solid 
foundation sags to the north and drains 
the water to that side of the room to 
be mopped up later—but you do waste 
a lot of water that way. 

The next little set-back is the wringer, 
it is not exactly a late model and has 
a way of letting the grease off bearings 
work onto the rollers and from there 
onto the clothes. 

At last the first batch of clothes is 
ready for the line. There was no wind 
all morning, but suddenly it has decided 
to blow, and does it blow from the north 
or south? No, it has chosen due west 
and my clothes if they stay in my hand 
long enough to get pinned on the line, 
don’t billow out in the sunshine but 
wrap themselves snugly about the line. 

Why is it that my husband, too, de¬ 
cides to leave his tractor in the field on 
washday and sneak up on me without 
warning. He did it again today, as much 
to his discomfort as mine. 

It was the middle of the afternoon 
now and I had reached the stage where 
the last rag was on the line. My steps 
were getting slower and slower. I sat 
down to view the scene from the rock¬ 
ing chair. It was too much. 

I had closed my eyes for a few sec¬ 
onds to shut out the puddles on the 
floor, and forget about the water to be 
carried out in pails, the dishes still to 
be washed, and that any minute two 
rowdy boys would be prowling about for 
a snack, when a musical car horn 
sounded at the door. 

In the best of humor nothing rouses 
my ire more than to be thus summoned 
to my door by a salesman or a corpulent 
collector, and I was not in the best of 
humor. 

To greet me at the door was a tall, 
under-nourished looking gentleman who 
had a book to sell, and—this was a case 
for Ripley—believe it or not the subject 
of his book was “Hell.” 

I forgot the precise language acquired 
as a school-mam: 

"Brother,” I said, “You’re telling me! 
"I can get more first hand information 
on that subject in one day, living right 
here on this broken-down farm than I 
am apt to find in your entire book!” 

But I bought the book, partly to be 
rid of him, but mostly for a little pleas¬ 
ant reading on my future status.—Mrs. 
P.W., Sask. 


Handy Scouring Brush 

NE of my household “pets” is a small 
brush with tough, strong fibre 
bristles and a smooth handle. Dealers 
call it a sink brush but I use it for a 
variety of jobs. The handle is a great 
advantage as it keeps one’s hands out 
of the water or away from a strong 
solution. 

I buy two or three of these tools at a 
time and put them to different uses. 
One I allot to the cream separator as 
the strong bristles are splendid for 
reaching corners and seams in the milk 
things. Another I hang on a nail for use 
when scrubbing vegetables. When it 
comes to cleaning out the brine barrel, 
I reach for another brush and find it 
excellent for this job. 

After a certain length of time, I re¬ 
place these brushes with new ones, but 
they are still good for other purposes. 
One I use for the galvanized sink in the 
men’s wash room, another for scrubbing 
out the chemical toilet, another for the 
pails that hold waste water from the 
kitchen, and still another for cleaning 
the fountains in the poultry house. 

After I have finished with a brush, if 
it is still in good condition, it finds its 
way down to the tool shed where it is 
good for clearing off shavings from the 
work-bench or for removing loose paint 
from a building, prior to applying a 
new coat. That is what might be termed, 
getting one’s money’s worth!—Margaret 
M. Speechly. 


Matched Linens 

By Anna DeBelle 



Designs No. 712, 716 and 717. 

An unusually attractive scarf, fingertip towels and guest towels. Each is 
stamped on nice quality Irish embroidery linen and instructions for crocheting 
the lace are included. We do not supply the crochet cotton. The scarf is No. 712, 
70 cents, threads 20 cents. Fingertip towels are No. 717, 35 cents each, threads 
5 cents. Guest towels, each 18x24 inches, are No. 716, $1.25 a pair, threads 20 cents. 
Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Holding a Firm Line 

f-or beauty's sake under-chin lines and body contours must be smooth and firm 


By LORETTA MILLER 


W oman-power wields the 
mighty weapon against sag¬ 
ging underchins and out-of¬ 
line figures. The weapons in 
this instance being three brushes pow¬ 
ered by elbow grease and used for the 
purpose of warding off or overcoming 
the inroads of time. 

Women who rebel against exercising 
as a means of keeping the underchin in 
line and the body contours firm, will 
rejoice in today’s 
suggestions. For it is 
thorough scrubbing 
which replaces ex¬ 
ercising, and is done 
for the purpose of 
stepping up circula¬ 
tion which, in turn, 
destroys fatty tis¬ 
sues, or, when used 
as a preventive 
measure, prevents 
its developing. 

If you’re at an age 
when even the shad¬ 
ow of a sagging 
chinline or flabby 
body threaten, you 
will find it well to 
heed the preventive 
measures described 
today. But if shad¬ 
ows have already 
made their appearance over throat and 
underchin, if your jaw droops and if 
fine surface lines show around the eyes; 
and if your body is losing its firm con¬ 
tours, by all means begin this corrective 
method at once. You’ll find it well worth 
the single hour it will require each week. 
In addition to keeping the contours 
under control, the skin of face and 
throat will be kept or made beautifully 
smooth. 

I suggest that you follow this schedule 
at night just before going to bed. First, 
remove all makeup from your face, 
using the skin-cleansing method best 
suited to your skin. When you have 
rinsed off all soap and soil, or removed 
all soiled cleansing cream, moisten a 
complexion brush with hot water, rub 
it over your cake of soap, then scrub- 
massage this lather over your face and 
throat. Use a light circular or rotary 
movement, working from low on your 
throat upward over the lower region of 
your face. Continue this scrub-massage 
until your skin is pink and feels warm. 
Let the soap remain on while you apply 
the following routine: Use a soft- 
bristled toothbrush, well lathered, for 
scrub-massaging around your eyes and 
over your forehead. Be especially gen¬ 
erous with this if light surface lines 
around the eyes are present or if you 
have frown or squint lines. Then rinse 
off all soap with warm, then very cold, 
water. Pat the skin dry. 

If your complexion brush is too harsh 
on your skin, or if you cannot find these 
brushes in your local stores, I suggest 
that you get a man’s regular shaving 
brush and trim the bristles until they 
are about one inch long. Or, if you wish, 
use a tooth-brush over your throat and 
lower facial region, as well as around 
your forehead and eyes. Also, if you’re 
determined that your skin cannot stand 
soap and water, use a good lubricating 
cream, in place of the lather, and scrub 
it well over your skin. 

Flabby upper arms often give away a 
woman’s age. But even their contours 
can be kept or made youthfully firm by 
employing a body-scrubbing brush, lots 
of lather, and the right amount of elbow 
grease. Lather the brush and, using 
plenty of vigor, move the brush firmly 
over your arms and shoulders. The soap 
may be left on while you go through 
the next step, or it may be rinsed off at 
once. 


This entire routine may be done in a 
bathtub of water or, if you wish, the 
same results will be accomplished with¬ 
out even stepping foot inside the tub. 
Next, use a rather stiff-bristled brush, 
lots of lather and, employing a goodly 
amount of elbow grease, scrub-massage 
around the waistline, over the hips and 
thighs. Be particularly liberal with the 
scrubbing over any area that seems 
flabby or out of proportion. Scrub until 
the skins reddens 
and feels warm.This 
means that circula¬ 
tion has been suffi¬ 
ciently stimulated 
and that fatty tissue 
is being destroyed 
If ankles appear 
too heavy for the 
size of your legs— 
and don’t mistake 
heavy bone struc¬ 
ture or temporary 
puffiness for heavi¬ 
ness — use a stiff- 
bristled hand or 
body brush well la¬ 
thered and scrub, 
scrub, scrub. Scrub 
every area of your 
feet, for health’s 
sake as well as for 
their good looks. 
Scrubbing is a splendid aid in warding 
off or overcoming callous spots on the 
soles of the feet, over the heels or on 
top of the toes. It also aids in keeping 
the cuticle in line. So, for healthy as 
well as pretty feet, be sure to scrub 
them every day. 

When you have completed scrub¬ 
massaging your entire body, use warm 
water for rinsing off all soap. Then, if 
you can “take it” get under a shower 
and let a spray of cool water bathe 
your body. Cold water is a natural as¬ 
tringent aid and will give you a fresh 
feeling. It will also help firm the flesh 
and strengthen the muscles. 

The light patting of a towel over the 
entire body adds the final touch of 
freshness to a thoroughly scrubbed 
body. Dust on talcum, slip into bed, and 
you’ll feel relaxed for a night’s sleep. 

Don’t make the mistake of using 
vigorous scrubbing with a coarse-tex- 
tured washcloth in an effort to accom¬ 
plish the same benefits. The too harsh 
rubbing of a washcloth or towel over the 
face and throat pulls the skin and does 
little except to stretch the skin and 
make it red. Scrubbing with a brush 
touches only the skin, but stimulates 
circulation under the surface, and helps 
firm the flesh, strengthen the muscles 
and refine the skin. 

Don’t judge too quickly whether or not 
you can apply today’s suggestions. If the 
method seems a bit harsh, modify it to 
suit your individual needs. If the bristles 
of whatever brush you use are too stiff 
for comfort, soften them a little in hot 
water. Then, if they seem too harsh, per¬ 
haps it will be well for you to use a 
man’s shaving brush without trimming 
off the bristles. If your skin rebels 
against soap, use lubricating cream in its 
place and scrub-massage gently. 

Use soap on your body, of course. 
Take care to employ elbow grease every 
day as your scrub yourself from head 
to toe. It’s a simple, inexpensive beauty 
“treatment” any girl or woman can 
practise. Results won’t be noticeable for 
a month or two, to be sure, but from 
then on you’ll find your skin taking on a 
finer texture and the contours of face, 
throat and underchin will look firmer, 
eye areas and forehead will be smoother 
and the body will look years younger. 
Use this scrub-massage method to erase 
the visible signs of the years and to safe¬ 
guard your present youthful appearance. 



Firm, smooth contours of throat and chin 
makes for beauty. 



WITH 


Multi-use Enamel 

Easy-flowing, brilliant, lustrous, MULTI-USE 
ENAMEL is absolutely beyond compare as a 
lastingly lovely surface for wood, metal or 
plaster. Quick drying . . . Washable . . . 

Magic colors! 

Asf{ your Dealer for the New Harmony in Color Book 


MARTIN-SENOUR 

1007. PURE PAINT- VARNISHES • ENAMELS 







$10,000 (famished) BllllgalOW 


Every dollar you donate to the Brandon 
Kiwanis Club’s new $50,000 Boys’ 
Summer Camp entitles you to a ticket on 
this new, ultra-modern bungalow valued 
at $10,000 (furnished). Buyers are 
readily available to a winner unable to 
occupy it. 


Salesmen desired to sell books of tickets 
under attractive plan. 


Tickets 

$4 00 


i Use this Coupon i 


1 . 


j THE KIWANIS CLUB 
Brandon. Man. 
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SIZES 
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For Early Summer 


You’ll find these 
tasty crackers 
perfect partners 
for 

Soups • Salads 
Cheese'Spreads 

At your gro¬ 
cer’s, always ask 
for Christie’s. 


3852 

sizes i i m 


No. 2546—A sweet little dress with hearts for 
pockets. Cut in sizes 6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 
2 requires 1% yards 35-inch fabric and % yard 
trimming. 


No. 3852—Heart trimmed coat to match dress No. 
2546. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 2 requires 
1% yards 39-inch fabric. 


3734 

SIZES 16-50 


No. 3734—Easy-to-iron and easy-to-slip-on but¬ 
toned princess frock. Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. Vs yard contrasting 
and 3% yards ric rac braid. 


Wh 

I lltt 2866 


No. 2866 — Big sister’s heart trimmed princess 
jumper with short sleeved blouse. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 39-inch fabric for jumper 
and 1% yards 39-inch fabric for the blouse. 


No. 2867—Matching jumper and blouse set for little 
sister. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards 39-inch fabric for jumper and 1 
yard 39-inch fabric for blouse. 


No. 3834—Popular frilled pinafore or plain sun- 
frock. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 4 >4 yards 39-inch 
fabric. 


No. 3886—Slender lines with flattering detail becom¬ 
ing to any figure. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
3 Vi yards 39-inch fabric. 


No. 3749—Cool summer frock with the new cap 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years. Size 
15 requires 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 3859—Hat and bag to match your summer 
prints. Cut in one size only, hat or bag each require 
% yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 3898—A date-dress or a summer suit from the 
same pattern. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Size 16 requires 3 >4 yards 
39-inch fabric, and 3'4 yards ruffling. 


3834 

SIZES 13-4} 


Be sure to write 
correct number 
and size of pattern 
wanted. 


Patterns, 15 cents 
each. 


Spring Fashion 
book now avail¬ 
able. Price 15 cents. 


Address order to 
The Country 
Guide Patterns, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER COTTAGE 
on CLEARWATER BAY, LAKE OF THE WOODS 

I N the centre of Western Canada’s vacation-land. Accessible by car and bus, 

J rru-— —. — _ tt: _ : Buntivirr 


on paved Trans-Canada Highway. Fishing—swimming—boating—hunting. 
Your contributions go to Kinsmen Service Fund—War Memorial Community 
Centre. Send stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Alternate award $2,500, and five additional $100 Victory Bond awards. 


KINSMEN CLUB OF KENORA, 

Box 2,000, Kenora, Ontario. 


Enclosed is $.for.$1.00 subscriptions. Send receipt to: 
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THE COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL 


Horses Feedin9 

By Sheilagh S. Jameson 

I like the sound of horses feeding in the 
barn at night. 

They seem so happy and contented 

With mangers full of hay, sweet-scented. 

I like to hear the steady crunching, 

The rhythmic sound of measured 
munching, 

To see the shadows loom by lantern 
light. 

It always seems so peaceful and so right, 

The pleasant sound of horses feeding in 
the barn at night. 


Daffy-Down-Dilly’s Disappointment 

By Mary E. Grannan 

A NNIE was reading her Mother Goose 
book. She liked to read the rhymes; 
they sort of sang along all by them¬ 
selves when she read them. Annie won¬ 
dered about a lot of them. She won¬ 
dered why Boy Blue went to sleep be¬ 
hind the haystack when he should have 
been attending to his work. She won¬ 
dered how Betty Blue lost her holiday 
shoe. Shoes were so easy to take care 
of if you put them side by sid« when 
you took them off. She wondered why 
Doctor Poster went to Gloucester in the 
shower of rain. And now she was won¬ 
dering what made Daffy-Down-Dilly 
“come up to town in fine petticoat and 
a green gown.” 

If I’d known at the time, that Annie 
was wondering, I could have told her. 
Daffy-Down-Dilly heard that the Queen 
of Hearts was going to make some tarts 
on a summer’s day, so Daffy-Down- 
Dilly said to her sister, Daffy-Up-Dilly, 
“Daffy-Up-Dilly, I'm going to town to 
see the Queen. She is going to make 
tarts, and she makes better tarts than 
anyone I know.” And Daffy-Down-Dilly 
smacked her lips, which was really very 
rude.” 

Daffy-Up-Dilly shrugged her pretty 
shoulders and said, “But how do you 
know the Queen of Hearts will give you 
any of her tarts? You know how much 
the King like tarts. He’ll probably want 
them all for himself.” 

Daffy-Down-Dilly laughed, and said, 
“Oh, no, he won’t. I’m going to dress 
in my very best petticoat and my green 
gown, and when he sees me looking so 
pretty, his heart will melt, and he will 
say to me, ‘Daffy-Down-Dilly, please, 
please, please, eat some of these deli¬ 
cious tarts the Queen made for me’!” 
And Daffy-Down-Dilly laughed again 
and said, “So of course I shall oblige 
him.” 

And she dressed up in her very best 
petticoat and her green gown and she 
went to town. She smiled as she went 
up the castle walk. The fragrance of 
the tarts that were just coming out of 
the oven reached her. She could hardly 
wait to knock at the castle door. She 
felt like running around to the kitchen 
and helping herself as the delicacies 
came out of the oven. But she restrained 
herself and in good time she was sit¬ 
ting in the throne room talking with 
the King. And just as she expected the 
King said, “Daffy-Down-Dilly, I have 
never seen you looking so lovely. Your 
green gown is very becoming, and the 
swish of those silken petticoats is just 
like music to my ears.” 

Daffy-Down-Dilly smiled and thanked 
the King and said sweetly, “And the 
smell of those tarts of yours is just like 
music to my nose.” 

The King laughed heartily and called 
the Queen to tell her the great joke. 
“Queen,” he said, “you should hear wha>t 
Daffy-Down-Dilly just said.” And the 
King slapped his royal knee and laughed 
again. 

“What did she say,” asked the Queen. 
“I said her petticoats’ swish sounded 
like music to my ears and she said your 
tarts smelled like music to her nose. 
Imagine anyone smelling music!” And 
the King went into fresh gales of laugh¬ 
ter. 

“Perhaps,” said the Queen, “Daffy- 
Down-Dilly might like to taste one of 
your tarts . . .” 

“Yes, yes,” said the King. “Bring them 
in, and we shall have one with tea.” 


H OW you love to ramble in the outdoor world these fine June days! You are 
curious “to look in” on your friends the birds and animals as they work busily 
setting up housekeeping. An old nest is being tidied and repaired or a new one 
built, eggs are laid which will later hatch into gaping hungry mouths for busy 
parents to fill. A striped gopher pokes his head out of a hole, runs along the ground, 
sits up, then darts away. All this you watch as you sit motionless a few feet away. 
Sometimes you want to laugh but that would end your game of watching. 

Do you ever give your own special names to the places you visit on your 
rambles? It will add fun and pleasure to your outings. You could use the name 
"Bird Hollouf’ for the circle of trees where you found so many birds’ nests. The 
slough with the hawk’s nest in the nearby tree becomes "Hawk Slough.” "Green 
Bush” is a grove of poplar trees on the edge of the pasture. “Stamping Ground” is 
the name for a patch of bare earth where the horses stamp in the shade of the trees 
when the flies are bad. Each place will suggest its own name by what you find there 
or what you do there. 

When you return home you can describe your outing perhaps like this, "I 
walked north to Hawk Slough and found a muskrat house, then I went on to Bird 
Hollow where I made this whistle. I circled around Stamping Ground and came 
home through the Green Bush.” Soon you will find that all the family is using 
your special exciting names. 


And the Queen returned to the Royal 
Kitchen. In less time than you could 
say Daffy-Down-Dilly she was back 
crying, “The tarts . . . the tarts! They 
have been stolen by the Knave of 
Hearts. I saw him disappearing over 
the garden wall with the whole tray 
of them. He left not one.” 

The King was so angry he followed 
the Knave. I don’t know what he did 
to him, but I do know that Daffy-Down- 
Dilly who came up to town in a fine 
petticoat and her green gown went back 
home without tasting the tarts. 

If Annie is still wondering what made 
Daffy-Down-Dilly go to town, will you 
tell her the next time you see her? 



Animals too make use of cat-tails. 
Birds use the soft down from the heads 
in nestbuilding. If you are fortunate 
enough to find a humming-bird’s nest 


you will probably find the soft, pretty, 
brown lining is fuzz from the cat-tail. 
Red-winged blackbirds live and chat¬ 
ter constantly in a cat-tail swamp in 
spring and if you are able to investigate 
you will find their nests cleverly built 
about a foot from the ground and an¬ 
chored securely to adjacent reeds. Some 
of the nest material too is part of the 
leaves. Muskrats too are said to use it 
in building their homes and for winter 
food. 

But the war has brought a greatly 
increased use of this swamp plant. Now 
that kapok from the East Indies is not 
available for marine mattresses, to fill 
life preservers, and for airplane insula¬ 
tion, manufacturers began to look for a 
substitute. 

They tested the down from heads of 
cat-tail and found that in life preservers 
it will maintain buoyancy for a hun¬ 
dred hours. They found also that it is 
very satisfactory as insulating material 
and filler for quilts, and as a deadener 
for sound-proofing. Perhaps even now 
other uses have been found for this wild 
plant. A factory has been set up which 
is able to turn out five tons of this 
fuzzy product in a week. 

Thus cat-tails have graduated from 
being a children’s plaything and of very 
limited use, to an important commercial 
product, and hitherto unproductive 
swamp lands will reap a profitable 
harvest.—Ada B. Turner. 
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By CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


Cat-Tails 

1 WONDER if there are many country 
children who have not at some time 
gathered cat-tails from some marshy 
spot. Their long, flat, sword-like leaves, 
and the brown spike at the top of the 
stem which is really the flower, add a 
decorative touch to the landscape. These 
flower spikes, or cat-tails, remain on 
the plant all winter, but are broken off 
by spring winds and the soft down helps 
the seeds to sail away to new homes. 

Grandmother’s parlor was often dec¬ 
orated with a stiff bouquet of cat-tails, 
which it must be admitted, had as much 
claim to beauty as some of today’s 
decorations. But woe betide the day 
when an overripe cat-tail shed its fuzz 
over the room! 

The dictionary gives Typha latifolio 
as their botanical name, but country 
people commonly call them flags or 
rushes, other names are reed mace and 
candlewick. Their history goes back to 
Bible times, for was not Moses hidden 
in the bulrushes, and bulrushes belong 
to the cat-tail family. In fact in Eng¬ 
land that is the common name for 
them. 

Though that is probably the earliest 
recorded use, down through the years 
there have been many uses found for 
the leaves, the cat-tail heads and even 
the roots. 

The Indians recognized their value, 
weaving the leaves into baskets, mats, 
and toys for their children. The soft 
down from the heads was used to pad 
tne cradle-boards and to line their chil¬ 
dren’s moccasins for extra warmth. They 
used the young sprouts in spring as we 
use asparagus, and stored the roots, 
which are rich in starch, for their win¬ 
ter food. Russia and some other coun¬ 
tries still use them for food. 

Perhaps the early white settlers were 
copying the example of the Indians, at 
any rate they too wove from the rushes, 
baskets and mats, also seats for chairs. 
The pith, was in early times, used as a 
wick hence the name candlewick. A 
mace is a sceptre and children love to 
carry the heads of cat-tails when play¬ 
ing, so the name reed mace. They too 
were sometimes used as torches. 

Coopers often used the slender leaves 
when making barrels as a packing be¬ 
tween the staves; these swell when wet, 
making the barrels water-tight. In later 
years the down from the heads has 
been used for filling mattresses and pil¬ 
lows and in upholstery. 



I N making a drawing of any object, 
say the human figure, you will find it 
a great deal easier to make a fairly cor¬ 
rect drawing if you do not at first at¬ 
tempt to draw the figure in its entirety 
by looking at it and judging the pro¬ 
portions with the unaided eye. Some 
system of judging the relative propor¬ 
tions of the various parts will be of 
considerable help to you. The unit usu¬ 
ally used in measuring the human figure 
is a “head,” i.e. the distance from the 
top of the head to the chin. 

Suppose you are drawing a man 
standing. Holding your pencil (or a 
straight stick) as in Fig. 1, slide your 
thumb up until the distance on the 
pencil (AB) corresponds with the 
length of your model’s head. This is 
now your unit of measurement. Without 
bending your elbow, let your arm swing 
down and count the number of units 
in the figure. Remember the arm must 
be kept straight and the pencil held 
perfectly vertical, so that the distance 
from the pencil to the eye does not vary, 
otherwise it is impossible to get even 
an approximately true measurement. 

Suppose the figure to be 7j4 units 
high, which is average. You would mark 
off on the paper the height you wish 
the figure to be—say 15 inches—and 
divide it into 7 '/_> equal parts. Now this 
unit, once decided on, can be used to 
measure any part of your model. For 
example, the length from the point of 
the shoulder to the ends of the fingers 
would be so many units, the width 
across the shoulders would be so many, 
etc. After many years of practice it is 
possible to dispense with this aid, and 
judge of proportions with your eye 
alone but for the present you will find 


it of great value in getting your draw¬ 
ing to look right in proportion. 

Another merit is that it will keep 
you from beginning a drawing so large 
that there is not room on the paper for 
all of it. This is a very common error 
and a bad one, but you having mentally 
divided the model into so many units 
high and so many units wide will be able 
to judge exactly what size the drawing 
shall occupy on the paper. 

At the same time, remember that the 
reason for measuring and comparing 
the various parts is that the figure as a 
whole shall look right. The silhouette or 
big shape of the model is the thing to 
get first, so, after you have marked off 
on your paper the width and height of 
your drawing, half close your eyes and 
try to see the outline of your model as 
though the prominent parts were joined 
by a series of invisible straight lines 
(Fig. 2). You can judge the angle and 
direction of these lines by holding the 
pencil vertically or horizontieally against 
them. 

It will give you a better understanding 
of drawing if you remember that you 
can sit down in front of a pane of glass, 
and holding your head perfectly still 
(so that the angle of vision does not 
change), with a small brush filled with 
paint trace on the glass the outline of 
any object seen through it. To do this 
it may be neces¬ 
sary to close one 
teye, for the two 
eyes being set some 
distance apart in 
the head, each eye 
see objects from a 
slightly different 
point of view. 
This is what enables you to judge how 
near or how far away an object is. 

Now the surface of the glass is flat, 
like your paper, yet you have, by trac¬ 
ing objects on this flat surface done 
what artists call “reducing a round 
object to the flat,” i.e. on a surface with 
only two dimensions, length and breadth, 
you have rendered a scene which has 
three dimensions, length, breadth and 
depth. What makes this possible? Pers¬ 
pective. Perspective, very simply stated, 
means that distant objects look smaller 
to the eye than similar objects close at 
hand. Thus a man standing fifty yards 
away might appear no longer than the 
head of man of equal size standing close 
to you. The distant barn in Fig. 1 is 
an example of this.—Clarence Tillenius. 
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deceive us, and is that a roaring moun¬ 
tain torrent? Is that far bank a tower¬ 
ing peak in the Rockies? Do those 
stunted little trees grow in British Col¬ 
umbia? Do jackfish lie gill to gill in 
water that rushes through narrow rocky 
gorges on its way to the Pacific? We 
have heard fish stories that were de¬ 
cidedly fishy but this is the first one we 
have actually seen the picture of. Any¬ 
way, we are glad to get, at last, a photo¬ 
graph of the one that got away. 


H ERE’S telling it to the Gnawzies with 
patriotic fur-vor! J. C. Law, of 
Choiceland, Sask., arranged the details, 
and took the picture. The bear skin is 
six feet across and eight feet long. The 
large timber wolf pelts are each 88 
inches long. Just to complete the en¬ 
semble the coyote, which had been 
caught in a trap and has become quite 
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W HEN a swarm of bees swarms how 
far will it swarm? David M. Howie, 
of Lac Magloire, Alta., was visiting a 
trapper friend, Nick Diduck, on the 
Big Smoky, in the Peace River Coun¬ 
try, Sec. 34, Twp. 79, S. 34, T. 79, R. 23, 
W. 5th to be exact. It was in March and 
they were sitting with the door open 
when a bee flew in. Nick caught it in a 
towel and carried it outside and it flew 
away to the south. Nick told him that 
the bees had been visiting him every 
month when it was mild. Last fall he 
cut down a hollow tree north of his 
shack and got a few stings and 60 
pounds of honey. The nearest beekeeper 
would be about five miles away as the 
bee flies. Which brings us back to the 
point, how far will a swarm of bees 
swarm. 
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C HARLIE RICHARDSON, of Douglas, 
Man., sends in a clipping from the 
London Daily Mirror. It appears that 
Victory Gardeners As. 

over there also j. .. y? 

argue about the size r 

of their vegetables. jV 

At least that is what k A 

we would gather y \ L 

from this letter / A.\ 

from a Tynesider: V 

Surrey parsnips! j / \ 

Pooh! They’re J A-i 

nothing, as the fol- f \ \ 

lowing story will j ) 

show. Acertain K.( \\ 

Tyneside colliery >' It 

village was noted, / y / J 

far and near, for its / N. I 1 

parsnips. I say L \- “fCJ\ 

“was,” because they 0 \ ) 

don’t grow them [V\s/ j [ 

any more. It began v Vlt'V ' 

one summer, when vdr% ) 1 

the men were look- U 

ing forward to a an /y.i 

record season of 
whopping parsnips. /AxZf^\ I 

When their hopes / / I 

were at the highest, 

the plants suddenly withered and died. 
It was not until months later, that the 
reason was discovered. The pit ponies 
down below had chewed off the roots. 
Can Surrey beat this? 


tame, was led in with collar and chain 
and had his picture taken against the 
furry background. Mr. Law tells us that 
timber wolves have become quite nu¬ 
merous around those parts and the same 
is true of elk, deer and moose, both 
there and in the Fort La Corne game 
preserve. 
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H C. YOUNG, of Frys, Sask., suggests 
• that we run a limping limerick con¬ 
test, using the names of western prov¬ 
inces. It seems to us like a good idea. 
And just to start the ball rolling, he 
sends in a couple of limericks, from 
which we have deducted the last lines, 
and here’s the one on his own province: 
A sturdy young lad in Saskatchewan, 
Remarked to a cockney or such a one, 
I’ve frozen my nose, 

My fingers and toes, 


Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

A Country Guide Service’ 


Now who can supply the best line to 
finish the limerick? 


T HE freakiest of all freak accidents 
that have come to our notice was 
leported by the Hanna Herald. A freight 
train struck a cow, and cut her in two. 
She was due in a few days. Frank Mac- 
Lachlan of Hanna discovered the calf 
lying on the right of way. Upon closer 
examination it was found to be very 
much alive and was soon on its rather 
wobbly legs giving forth a healthy bawl. 
The section foreman was notified and 
he came with his speeder and took it 
to the section house where it was 
adopted by another cow. By last reports 
it was coming along fine, none the worse 
for the tragedy which claimed the life 
of its mother. 


22. Hardy Fruits, by 0. F. Chipman— 
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B. D. Colquette—Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
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50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 —- Kitchen Labor 
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Beading, Getting Rid of Files, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.—25c post¬ 
paid. 
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necessary for proper quantities of 
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53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 
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The Channel Islands are a long way 
from British Columbia, but many former 
residents of those islands long occupied 
by the Germans live on the west coast 
and it may be of general interest to 
know that letters to them from their 
island relatives and friends indicate 
that the dairy herds of the Jerseys 
remain practically intact. Indeed, the 
number of cattle has actually increased 
during the period of occupation. There 
have been losses, however, on the 
Guernsey Islands. 


A ND did the camera do things in this 
picture! In the first place the ori¬ 
ginal was sent in by H. C. Height, of 
Barriere, B.C. But the caption on the 
photograph read Kamloops. Do our eyes 
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With these Kitchen aids 
it can be a S/t, s 


It’s the little things that are of 
big importance in kitchen work 


The right equipment and utensils, like these 
of GSW, can mean so much in energy and 
time saved—can add so much pleasure to the 
preparing of meals—can contribute so much 
beauty to that wonder workshop of yours. 

Learn the advantages of working with gleam¬ 
ing "Regent” Stainless Enameled Ware. Made 
by GSW it has the strength of steel, is easy to 
clean, and resists all cooking and food stains. 
Its lustrous, lasting colours can be matched 
perfectly too, by GSW Japanned Ware—to 
carry out the colour scheme in your kitchen. 

Just now the supply of many GSW products 
is limited. But just as soon as war require¬ 
ments permit, we will turn our manufacturing 
facilities to the production of GSW Kitchen 
equipment. Then you will be able to get all 
the GSW enameled ware you need, as well as 
McClary ranges and GSW sinks, cabinets and 
refrigerators. They will offer better quality 
and value than ever, due to the experience 
gained in producing the tools of war. 
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Today, as always, all of a farmer’s work is in VAIN if the harvest is not made. In years gone by, farmers 
everywhere were almost entirely at the mercy of the uncertainties of weather . . . this was true during plow¬ 
ing, harrowing, seeding, planting, cultivating and haying, but, often weather affected the farmer most at Har¬ 
vest time. Not so long ago, storm clouds in the sky always meant a delayed HARVEST. Weather still varies, 
BUT INTO these UNCERTAINTIES OF NATURE came modern farm machinery and HARVESTORS. 
Modern combines can do nothing to control weather, nor have the conditions required for good harvesting 
changed.What farmers can gain from using modern MM HARVESTORS is that they can do so much more 
in any given time when the weather is right. More can be done in a shorter time and the whole job com¬ 
pleted in one operation, requiring far less manpower. MM HARVESTORS are dependable, and they get and 
save all possible grain, beans, etc. Records show that many “down” crops have been saved by MM HAR¬ 
VESTORS, that would have gone largely to waste had other or older methods been used. 

So, today, it can truly be said that for farmers with MM HARVESTORS the clouds of uncertainty dur¬ 
ing the harvest season are beginning to break, and once the crop is grown and ripened, they can have a feel¬ 
ing of security that the crops will be harvested. 

The thousands of MM HARVESTORS now in use and those being made for this year’s harvest will 
help bring in the FOOD that FIGHTS for FREEDOM and will continue to do so long after this war is won. 
MM HARVESTORS have proved to be “Machines with a Mission”. Remember, for many years the original 
MM HARVESTOR was the largest seller in its size—the combine that weighed nearly a ton less than pre¬ 
vious models of its size. Years before the WAR “sellouts” year after year were a regular thing. MM is now 
building all the HARVESTORS (in 4 sizes) allowed by limitation orders for which materials and manpow¬ 
er can be obtained on time—and this is true of all other MM machines, Visionlined MM tractors and MM 
engines. Only a very limited number of the new MM self-propelled HARVEST¬ 
ORS (similar to the famous “G” Harvestors) are being made, but make your plans 
now to own a genuine MM HARVESTOR after Victory is ours — Preserve the 
producing power of your land and Produce and HARVEST all the FOOD you can. 
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